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READER. 

IEafiy  forefee  feme  People  voiU  he 
difibliged  with  the  Freedom  of  thefe 
Papers^  and  think  themfehes  treats 
ed  with  too  little  Ceremony ;  But  unlefs 
they  can  difarm  their  pretended  Ad<verfary^ 
and  confute  hU  Arguments^  I  would  defire 
them  by  all  means  to  /mother  their  Refent^ 
ments :  For  as  had  a&  the  World     to  ap- 
pear in  defence  of  Pride^  and  turn  Aduo* 
cate  for  the  Devit^  looks  like  an  untoward 
fort  of  an  Employment*  However  to  fweet- 
en  their  Humour  as  much  as  may  he^  they 
may  pleafe  to  conjtder  that  there  was  no  good 
to  he  done  in  this  Cafe  without  plain  deal* 
ing ;  This  Malady  of  all  others  muji  be  well 
examined^  otherwije  it's  in  •vain  to  expeH 
a  Cure.    '  Jw  to  no  purpofe  to  declaim  tri 
general  againfi  a  Proud  Man^  and  to  gim 
him  a  great  many  hard  Names ;  for  unlefs 

you 
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you  point  direSfly  upon  his  Vice^  dtfttnguljh 
its  Nature^  and  difcover  the  weaknefs  of 
that  which  he  builds  upon^  Every  one  will  he 
fure  to  amid  the  Charge^  and  parry  againfi 
the  Application.     Farther^  to  abate  their 
Cenfure^  1  think  it  not  improper  to  acquaint 
them  that  here  are  no  particular  Chara&ers 
attempted^  nor  u  there  the  leafl  intention  to 
provoke  or  expofe  any  Perjon  Living.  Be- 
fides  when  a  Piece  like  this  is  drawn  from  Jo 
many  different  Face^ ;  the  mixing  of  Fea-^ 
tures  and  Complexions will  keep  the  Ovi- 
ginals/row  beings  difcoverd.  In  Jhort^  the 
Defign  of  this  fmall  Difcourfe  is  only  to 
make  Men  more  ufeful  and  acceptable  to  So- 
ciety^ and  more  eajy  to  them/elves  then  they 
generally  are :  And  that  thofe  who  over-top 
their  Neighbours  upon  any  confiderable  ac^ 
count ;  may  manage  their  Advantage  with 
that  Modefly  and  good  Humour y  that  none 
may  have  any  juji  occafion  to  wijh  them  lefii 
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Moral  Effay 


UPON 


PRIDE, 

I  N  A 

CONFERENCE 

BETWEEN 

Tbilotimui  and  Philalethes* 


f  hit  of.  Ig^^Bilahthesy  I  am  glad  to  fee 
'  you,though  you  are  fo  wrapt 
up  in  Speculation  that  I 
fcarce  knew  you  at  firft 
fight  5  pray  why  fo  Thoughtful  ?  you  don't 
ufe  to  have  fo  much  Philofophy  in  your 
Fa<?c. 
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Fhilat,  I  have  a  particular  reafon  to  look 
a  little  pretendingly  at  prefent  5  therefore  I 
hope  you  will  excufe  it. 

Philot.  With  all  my  Heart  5  for  I  fuppofe 
you  will  not  make  a  Praftice  of  it :  But 
whatever  Emergency  you  may  be  under,  I 
would  advife  you  to  appear  in  your  old 
Shape  again  5  for  in  my  Judgment  that  con- 
templative Figure  does  not  become  you. 

Philal.  I  am  forry  to  hear  Thinking  agrees 
fo  ill  with  my  Gonftitution  ^  but  I  hope  this 
Alteration  does  not  arife  from  any  natural 
Antipathy  I  have  to  Senfe  5  but  from  the 
nnacceptablenefs  of  the  Subjed  I  am  upon. 

PUlot*  Pray  if  it  be  not  too  free  a  Qiiefti- 
on,  What  were  you  mufing  upon  ? 

FhiUL  Why  laft  night  I  happen  d  to  light 
tipon  an  overgrown  Fop,  who  plagued  the 
Company  withfuch  an  impertinent  Hiftory 
of  his  Quality  and  Performances,  and  was 
fo  vain  and  infolent  in  all  his  Behaviour, 
that  as  foon  as  I  was  delivered  from  him,  I 
had  a  plentiful  occafion  to  confider  the  un- 
reafbnabfenefs  of  Pride  5  which  is  the  pre- 
fent Employment  of  my  Thoughts ;  And 
iipon  a  full  View,  I  find  fo  much  Folly,and 
ill  Humour,  and  Monfter  in  the  Compofiti- 
,on  of  this  Vice,  that  I  am  afharaed,  and  al- 
iOioft  afraid,  of  the  Idea  l  have  raifed. 

Philot.  'Tis  foniewhat  hard  you  can^t 
Hand  the  Charge  of  your  own  Imaginati- 
on! 
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on  5  But  though  I  fhall  not  difpute  youf 
Courage,  yet  I  much  queftion  your  Morti- 
fication. 

Thilal.  The  Reafon  of  your  Cenfure  ? 

^hilot.  Becaufe  I  have  obferved,  it's  but 
a  bad  Sign  of  Humility  to  declaim  againO: 
Pride  5  for  he  that  is  really  Humble  will  be 
unconcerned  about  Refpedt  and  Applaufe  ^ 
fuch  a  Perfon  values  himfelf  upon  nothing; 
but  his  Confcience  and  Integrity  ;  ana 
therefore  the  haughtinefs  of  another  can'^ 
make  him  uneafy  5  fo  that  if  he  finds  him^ 
felf  wince  upon  the  Account  of  Neglect,  lie 
may  be  pretty  well  affured  he  has  a  Sore 
Place. 

Fhilal.  I  think  you  are  fomewhat  out  iit 
your  Notion  of  Humility  5  for  that  Virtue 
does  not  make  us  either  fervile or  inrenfible'§ 
it  does  not  oblige  us  to  be  ridden  at  the 
Pleafure  of  every  Coxcomb';  We  may  {feevv' 
Gur  difiike  of  an  imperious  Humour, 
well  as  of  any  other  fooIifh  'Aftldn  5  both 
for  the  Benefit  of  Others,  a;nd  in  Vindica.^ 
tion  of  Qur  own  Right. 

'Philot.l  am  glad  to  hear  this  Concelfiod 
from  you  5  becaufe  from  hence  it  follows, 
that  a  Man  may  have  a  jufb  .Efteerriof  him-* 
felf  without  being  Proud  rNo\v  if  thisOb-* 
fervation  was  rememb'red  and  rightly  ap-« 
plyed,  Men' would  not  be  fo  Cenfofi'ous  in 
this  Point,  mi  miftake  their  own  Pride  for' 
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their  Neightx)urs  fo  often  as  they  do.  For 
inftance,  a  Man  whom"  the  Law  has  made 
my  Superiour,  may  take  notice  of  his  Qua- 
lity if  he  pleafes  ^  but  this  can  t  well  be 
done  except  he  makes  me  an  Abatement  of 
the  Regard  he  receives  from  me  ^  therefore 
I  ought  not  to  interpret  the  Referve  or  Fa- 
miliarity  of  his  Carriage,  as  a  Negleft  5  for 
provided  he  keeps  within  his  Proportion, 
he  Challenges  nothing  but  his  own  5  fo  that 
if  I  am  difpleafed,  the  Pride  lies  on  my  fide, 
for  affefting  to  have  an  equal  Regard  paid 
to  Perfons  who  are  unequal. 

PhilaL  I  have  nothing  to  Objed  againft 
the  main  of  your  Difcourfe  ^  and  conceive 
that  the  befl:  way  to  know  whether  we  arc 
Guilty  or  not,  and  to  prevent  charging  this 
odious  Imputation  unjuftly  upon  Others,  is 
to  State  the  nature  of  Pride,  and  to  enquire 
into  the  Grounds  of  it. 

Philot.  T  confefsthis  is  the  way  to  Pinch 
the  Qtieftion^  therefore  let  what  will  come 
^fit,  I  will  ftand  the  Teft  of  your  Method, 
though  I  am  afraid  you  will  fiiy  iome unac- 
ceptable Things. 

Ph'iUl  Suppofel  do;  if  theSubjeft  leads 
me  to  it,  the  fault  is  not  mine;  But  to 
comz  to  the  Point :  Pride  has  a  very  ftrong 
Foundation  in  the  Mind  ^  it's  bottom'^  up- 
on Self-love. 


PblUt. 
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Pbibt.  Then  I  find  there  is  fomewhat  to 
Work  upon. — 

PhiUl.  Pray  give  me  leave,  I  fay  Pride 
is  originally  founded  in  Self-love;^  which  i$ 
the  moft  intimate  and  infeparable  Pafiion 
of  Humane  Nature.  The  Kindnefs  Men 
have  for  themfelves,  is  apt  to  put  them  up- 
on over- valuing  their  own  Things :  which 
Humour  unlefs  check'd  in  time,  will  make 
them  take  moft  delight  in  thofe  Circumftan- 
ces  and  Actions  which,  diftinguifii  them 
from  their  Neighbours  ^  and  place  their 
fuppofed  Advantages  in  the  beft  Light. 
Now  this  Defi^n  is  beft  purfued  by  being 
Mafter  of  uncommon  Excellences  ^  which 
though  defired  by  all,  are  polTelTcd  but  by 
a  few  i,  for  the  rarenefs  of  Things  raifes 
their  Efteem,  and  draws  a  general  Admira- 
tion. And  their  defire  of  being  diftinguiflj- 
cd,  is  one  reafon  why  they  love  to  keep  the 
Odds  in  their  own  Hand,  and  to  make  the 
Diftance  between  themfelves  and  their 
Neighbours  as  Wide  as  may  be  ^  which  of- 
ten runs  them  upcn  a  vain,  and  tyrannical 
Oftentation  of  their  Pov/er,  Capacity,  &e. 
For  this  magnificent  Difcovery  makes  the 
Difference  between  them  and  their  Neigh- 
bours more  Apparent  ^  and  confequently, 
occafions  their  own  Greatncfs  to  be  the 
more  remarkable. 
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Philot,  I  think  you  have  faidfomething 
very  remarkable  ^  and  I  don't  know  but 
you  may  grow  Confiderable  by  it^;  if  you 
can  prove  yoar  Affertion.       .  ^ 

Philal.  Pray  what  rifing  Doftrine  have 
I  laid  down? 

Philot.  Ypu  fay  that  Pride  is  founded  in 
!Self-Iove,  which  is  an  unfpparable  Paflion 
of  Humane  Nature  ^  from  whence  I  gather, 
that ,  it's  impoffible  for  a  Man  not  to  be 
Proud,  becaufe  it's  impoffible  for  a  Man  not 
to  love  himfelf.  We  are  like  to  have  an 
admirable  Prefervative  from  you  at  this 
Rate. 

>  Philal.  Not  fo  fafl: :  If  you  had  attend- 
ed to  the  Whole,  you  might  have  obfer- 
^ed.  That  by  Self-love  I  meant  the  Exceffesf 
of  it. 

Philot.  I  thought  a  Man  could  not  have 
loved  himfelf  too  well. 
..  Philal.  If  by  loving  you  mean  wifliing 
himfelf  Happy,  I  agree  with  you  5  for  we 
may,  or  rather  we  muft  defire  to  be  as  Hap- 
py as  is  poffible  5  provided  it  be  without 
Prejudice  to  another.  But  then,  if  Efteem  is 
underftood  by  Love,  it's  eafy  (  without 
Care  )  to  exceed  in  our  own  behalf 5  and 
in  this  Senfe  we  certainly  do  love  our  felves 
too  well,  as  often  as  we  fet  an  over-pro- 
portioned and  unufual  Value  upon  any 
Thing,  becaufe  it's  our  own,  as  if  our  Fond- 
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nefs  and  Partiality  was  the  trut  Standard  ot 
Worth  5  and  we  had  the  Faculty  of  turning 
every  thing  we  touch  into  Gold. 

Philot.  i  will  not  Conteft  this  Point  any- 
farther  with  you  5  but  as  I  remember  yott 
ftarted  another  Paradox,  by  intimating, 
that  it  was  a  fign  of  Ambition  to  efteeni 
any  Excellency  the  higher  for  being  un- 
common :  Now  fince  the  Value  of  an  Ad- 
vantage is  inhanced  by  it's  Scarcenefs,  ^nd 
made  more  Reputable  to  the  Owner  5  I 
think  it  fomewhat  hard  not  to  give  a  Maa 
leave  to  Love  that  moft  which  is  moft  Ser^ 
viceable  to  him. 

PMlal.  So  it  would  if  he  had  no  Body  to 
Love  but  himfelf  5  but  fince  he  is  both  obli- 
ged and  naturally  inclinable  to  univerfal 
Benevolence,  this  alters  the  Cafe ;  For  he 
who  Values  any  thing  the  more  for  being 
uncommon,  will  defire  it  fliould  continue 
fo :  Which  is  no  kind  Wifti  to  his  Neigh- 
bours 5  and  is  an  Argument  that  a  Man  does 
not  delight  in  an  Advantage  fo  much  for  it 
felf,  as  for  the  Coraparifon  5  not  fo  much 
for  it's  own  irrefpedive  Goodnefs,  as  be- 
caufe  others  want  it.    Now  it  affords  a 
more  generous,  and  I  believe,  a  more  tran- 
fporting  Pleafure,  to  converfe  with  uni- 
verfal Happinefs ,  though  we  make  no 
greater  Figure  in  it,  than  the  reft  of  our 
Neighbours  5  than  to  be  gazed  at,  and  ad- 
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mired  by  a  Crowd  of  indigent  andinferiour 
People. 

Vhilot,  The  World  does  not  feem  to  be 
of  your  Opinion  5  however  I  will  let  your 
Argument  pafs,  for  the  good  Nature  of  it. 
But  after  all  let  me  tell  you,  though  I  have 
no  Mind  to  be  counted  Proud,  yet  I  have  a 
ftrong  Fancy  for  my  felf :  and  therefore  if 
you  will  not  allow  me  to  be  Civil  to  my 
Perfon,  we  might  e'en  as  good  Difpute  no 
farther  3  for — 

PhilaL  Don't  trouble  vour  felf,  if  your 
Terms  are  Moderate ,  we'll  never  break  off 
upon  that  Score  5  therefore  I  will  off'er  at  a 
(hort  Negative  Defcription  of  Pride  ^  in 
which  if  it's  poffible,  I  will  give  you  Satif- 
fadion. 

Pl>ilot.  Pray  let  us  fee  how  Liberal  you 
will  be. 

P^tUl.  Firft,  It's  no  part  of  Pride  to  be 
Confcious  of  any  Perfeftions  we  have,  whe- 
ther Intelledtual  or  Morale  for  this  is  in  ma- 
ny Cafes  neceiTary,  and  impoflible  to  be 
Hvorded.  He  that  is  Wife  or  Learned  muft: 
know  it,  otherwife  he  can't  underftand 
when  he  judges  Tru^orFalfe^  nordiftin- 
guifti  difficult  and  noble  Speculations,  from 
triflingand  vulgar  Remarks:  nortell  when 
heafts  Rationally  or  not.  Now  a  Man  that 
j3  ignorant  of  thefe  Things,  can  neither  be 
Wife  nor  Knowing ;  Therefore  as  he  that 
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has  a  jnft  and  vigorous  Senfe  of  the  Magni- 
tude, Diftance  and  Colours  of  Objeds, 
mufl:  conclude  that  he  has  Eyes  whether  he 
will  or  not  5  fo  thefe  Perfections  of  the 
Mind  difcover  themfelves  by  their  own 
Light :  The  PoffelTour  can  no  more  be  Ig- 
norant of  them,  than  he  can  doubt  of  his 
Exiftence  when  he  is  Awake.  To  give  one 
Inftance  more :  How  can  any  Perlon  have 
true  Fortitude,  who  does  not  know  how 
farheoughtto  Hazard  himfelf^  and  where- 
in the  Bafenefs  of  Cowardife  confifts?  So 
that  to  affirm  a  Man  may  be  ignorant  of  his 
.ownGonfiderablenefs,  is  to  make  himWife 
and  Great,  and  Good  by  Chance  ^  which 
is  a  Contradidion  to  the  Excellences  fup- 
pofedinhim. 

P/)ihL  Right.  And  fince  J  like  the 
Franknefs,  and  Tendency  of  your  Argu- 
ment, ril  trv  if  I  can  Reinforce  it ;  I  fay 
then,  fuppofing  it  was  Pollible  for  a  Man 
to  be  ignorant  of  his  good  Qualities  ^  it 
was  by  no  Means  convenient  :  For  if  he 
carried  fuch  a  Treafnre  about  him,  with- 
out knowing  how  well  furnifhcd  he  was  ; 
it's  fomewhat  hard  to  conceive  how  he 
could  cither  Improve  or  Ufe  it :  If  it  lay 
thus  clofe,  it  would  be  little  better,  tlian  a 
Mine  undifcovered  ^  for  which  neither  the 
Owner  of  the  Ground,  or  any  Body  clfe, 
are  ever  the  Pvichcr. 
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Phild.  You  fay  well,  and  thercfote  t 
fliall  venture  in  the  fecond  place  to  afErm, 
That  as  we  may  be  acquainted  with  our 
own  Accompliftiments,  without  being  giiil- 
ty  of  Pride,  fo  neither  is  it  any  Branch  of 
this  Sin  to  difcover,  that  they  are  greater 
than  fome  of  our  Neighbours  enjoy.  If 
wc  have  a  real  Advantage  over  another,  it's 
no  Sin  to  be  fenfible  of  it  5  to  apprehend  o- 
therwife,  is  to  judge  contrary  to  the  Rea- 
fon  of  Things  5  when  the  Cafe  is  plain, 
we  may  believe  we  have  more  Honefty, 
Senfe,  &c.  than  fome  others  :  This  is  as 
allowable  as  it  is  for  us  to  think,  that  we 
have  better  Complexions  than  Moors,  and 
are  Taller  than  Pygmies. 

Phtlof.  Can  you  go  on  } 

PhiUL  Yes,  I'm  not  afraid  to  add  5 
Thirdly,  That  we  don't  fall  into  the  Sin  of 
Pride,  by  being  delighted  with  thofe  Ad- 
vantages of  Mind,  Body  or  Fortune,  which 
Providence  has  given  us  5  thefe  things  in 
the  very  Notion  of  them  arefuppofed  to  be 
Beneficial.  Now  it's  natural  and  neceffary 
for  us  to  be  pleafed  with  the  Enjoyment  of 
that  which  is  good  5  of  that  which  is  agree- 
able to  our  Faculties,  and  an  Advancement 
of  our  Nature  ;  To  fpeak  ftriftly.  When  the 
Faculty  and  the  Obje£t  are  rightly  propor- 
tioned, Satisfadtion  follows  of  Courfe ;  and 
it'sasimpoflibleforus  not  to  be  pleafed,  asit 
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5s  for  Fire  not  to  afcend.  Farther,  if  we  are 
not  allowed  to  take  any  Satisfadion  in  our 
Condition,  we  are  not  bound  to  give  God 
Thanks  for  it  3  for  we  are  not  obliged  to  ht 
Thankful  for  that  which  does  us  no  good  : 
But  nothing  can  do  us  any  good,  except  it 
be  by, giving  us  a  Pleafure  either  in  Hand 
or  in  Profped.  Fourthly,  It  is  no  part  ipi" 
Pride,  to  be  more  pleafed  with  having  kh 
Advantage  ourfelves,  than  by  feeing  one  61 
the  fame  Value  poCTelTed  by  another. 
,  Philot.  Make  tliisout,  and  you  will  ob- 

,  ,.  .....4^ 

Vhilal,  Very  well  :  I  prove  my  f^fo^B^ 

fition  thus.  Firft,  Becaufe  that  which  isih 
our  PolTeflion,  or  incorporated  into  our 
fence,  is  always  in  our  Power  5  and  reader 
to  be  made  ufe  of  when  we  think  fit.  But 
that  which  belongs  to  another  is  often  at  a 
Diftance,  and  out  of  our  Reach  and.  can't 
te  communicated  to  us,  though  the  Owner 
was  never  fo  willing.  Secondly,  It  muft 
be  more  agreeable  to  be  Mafter  of  any  Per- 
iedion  our  felves,  than  to  Contemplate  one 
of  the  fame  Nature  in  another  5  becauf^c 
every  one  is  more  certain  of  the  kind  In- 
clination he  has  to  himfelf,  than  he  can  be 
of  the  AfFeftion  of  any  other  Perfon 
whatever:  That  I  will  be  always  kincl  to 
my  felf,  j  am  as  well  afTured  of,  as  that  I 
"liave  a  Being  ^  but  that  another  will  be  fo. 
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is  impoffible  for  me  to  know  :  And  there- 
fore let  a  Man  be  never  fo  Good-natured, 
it  muft  be  fomewhat  more  Satisfaftory  to 
him,  to  fee  himfelf  well  furniflied  in  any 
kind,  than  his  Neighbour.  Thirdly,  That 
which  is  our  Own,  and  in  our  Nature,  we 
have  the  moft  intimate  and  vigorous  Senfc 
of  5  for  the  Prefence  of  any  defirable  Ob- 
jedi^  we  know  is  more  Acceptable  and  En- 
tertaining, than  either  the  Notion  or  Pro- 
fpeft  of  it :  Pofleffion  gives  us  the  Life  of 
the  Thing  ^  but  Hopes  and  Fancy  can  fur- 
nifh  out  no  more  at  the  beft,  than  a  Pi- 
€turQ  finely  Drawn.  So  that,  for  Example, 
Jet  a  Man  be  of  never  fo  generous  and  dif- 
interefted  a  Spirit,  yet  it's  Natural  for  him 
to  be  better  pleafed  with  being  Rich  him- 
felf, (if  he  has  any  Value  for  Riches)  thai 
in  having  the  bare  Idea  of  an  Eftate  :  Be- 
fidcs,  as  lobferved,  that  which  is  our  Own, 
is  always  at  our  Difpofal,  and  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  uncertain  Inclination  and 
Humour  of  Another. 

Philof.  Very  comfortably  argued  :  I 
find  then  by  your  Difcourfe,  that  a  Man 
may  without  Vanity  be  pleafed  with  his 
Circumftances  5  and  have  good  Thoughts 
of  himfelf  too  if  he  deferves  it.  Now 
fomc  People  are  founreafonable,  that  they 
will  neither  give  Men  leave  to  Love,  nor 
Underftand  themfelves  ^  if  they  are  Con- 
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fcious  of  any  commendable  Quality,  they 
muft  be  fure  to  lay  it  out  of  the  Way,  that 
they  may  not  fee  it  :  Nay,  if  a  Man  has 
taken  never  fo  much  Care  to  make  himfelf 
Infignificant,  in  Order  to  the  promoting  of 
Humility ,they  will  fcarce  let  him  know  he 
is  good  for  nothing  ^  for  fear  he  fhould 
grow  Conceited  of  his  Virtue.  But  I  per- 
ceive you  are  not  fo  ftrait-laccd,  and  pc- 
dantick  in  your  Notions.  Therefore  if  you 
can  recover  us  no  more  Ground,  let  us 
know  diredly  what  Pride  is  5  and  be  as  fair 
as  you  can. 

Philal.  Why  Pride  in  the  plaincft  Words 
which  I  can  think  of,  is  too  high  an  Opi- 
nion of  our  own  Excellency. 

Philot.  How  (hall  we  know  when  wc 
over-rate  our  felves  ? 

Philal.  That  is  a  very  fcafonable  Quefti- 
on,  and  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  State  of 
the  Cafe:  Therefore  I  (hall lay  down  fom« 
indifputable  Marks  of  this  Vice  5  that  when- 
ever we  fee  the  Tokens,  v/e  may  conclude 
the  Plague  is  in  the  Houfe. 

Philot.  Let  us  hear  your  Diagnofticks. 
Philal.  Firft,  Then  we  may  be  alTurcd 
we  have  this  Difeafe,  when  we  value  any 
Perfon  chiefly  becaufe  his  Advanrases  arc 
of  the  fame  Nature  with  thofe  we  F.njoy  • 
neglefting  Others  who  have  unequal  Right 
to  Regard,  only  bfcaufi'  their  Privileges 

are 
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are  of  a  different  p.ind  from  our  own.  For 
|nftance,  Wjien  Men  who  derive  their  Con- 
fiderablenefs  from  the  Sword,  the  Gown, 
or  their  Anceftours,  think  none  worthy 
their  Efteem  but  fuch  as  claim  under -theii' 
own  Pretences  5  in  this  Cafe  it's  evident,  it 
can  be  nothing  but  Partiality  and  Conceit- 
ednefs  which  makes  them  give  the  Prehe- 
^inence. 

Secondly,  We  may  certainly  conclude  our 
felves  infeded  with  this  Vice,  when  we  In^ 
Irade  the  Kights  of  our  Neighbour  5  not  up- 
on the  account  of  Covetoufnefs,  but  of  Do- 
minion 5  only  that  we  may  have  it  in  our 
Power  to  create  Dependencies,  and  to  give 
another  that  which  is  already  his  own. 

Thirdly,  When  Men  don't  meafure  their 
civil  Advantages  by  the  Laws  of  their  Coun- 
try, but  by  their  own  Fancies,  and  the  Sub- 
miffions  of  Flatterers  5  this  is  another  infal- 
lible Sign  they  are  Proud. 

Fourthly,  To  mention  no  more,  When 
Men  love  to  make  themfelves  the  Subjed  of 
Difcourfe  ;  To  con  over  their  Pedigrees, 
and  obtrude  the  Blaz^on  of  their  Exploits 
upon  the  Company  5  this  is  an  Argument 
they  are  overgrown  with  Conceit  5  and  ve- 
ry much  fmitten  with  themfelves. 

Philot.  Though  I  think  you  have  hit  the 
Symptoms  pretty  well,  yet  except  they  are 
marked  fomewhaimpre  didin^ly,  'tispof- 
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fible  for  a  Man  to  have  moft  of  them  with- 
out being  e'er  the  wifer.  For  unlefs  we  are 
able  to  draw  up  a  juft  State  of  the  Degrees 
of  Merit,  we  can  never  take  the  true  Height 
of  our  Pretenfions  5  and  being  in  this  Un- 
certainty, it's  odds  if  Self-love  does  not 
make  us  determine  to  the  Prejudice  of  our 
Neighbours.  Now  I  would  gladly  know* 
how  we  muft  go  to  work,  to  be  fu^ciently 
informed  in  this  Point. 

Phflal»  We  muft  endeavour  to  get  right 
Apprehenfions  of  the  feveral  Excellences 
of  Humane  Nature  5  and  what  Proportion 
they  hold  to  each  other  ;  In  order  to  tl^c 
affifting  our  Judgment  in  this  Cafe,  J  fliall 
lay  down  thefe  general  Rules. 

Firft,  Thofe  Advantages  which  fpring 
from  our  felves  5  which  are  the  Effefts  of 
our  Power  and  Courage  5  of  our  Induftry 
orUnderftanding,  are  more  valuable  than 
thofe  which  are  derived,  and  borrowed  5 
becaufe-  they  are  a  Sign  of  a  Richer  an|i 
more  Aftive  Nature. 

Secondly,  Thofe  Qualities  which  are  mpft 
ufeful  ought  to  have  the  Preference  :  For 
lince  Acknowledgments  ought  to  be  fuitable 
to  the  Nature  of*  Benefits  received,  thofe 
who  have  the  largeft  Capacity  of  Obliging, 
may  fairly  Challenge  the  Preheminence  in 
our  Efteem  ^  and  therefore  in  the  third 
place,  The  Duration  of  an  Advantage 
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ought  to  be  confider'd  j  and  that  which  has 
the  firrneft  Conftitution,  and  is  moll:  likely 
to  continue,  ought  to  be  preferr'd  to  Others 
which  are  brittle  and  (hort-lived.  Thefc 
Rules  carefully  apply *d,  will  fliew  us  how 
far  our  Pretenfions  to  Regard  are  (hort  of, 
or  exceed  other  Mens  3  and  fo  prevent  an 
over- weening  Opinion  of  our  felves.  How- 
ever, we  are  to  obferve,  that  outward  Re- 
fpeft  ought  to  be  given  according  to  the 
Diftindfcions  of  Law  5  and  though  a  Man 
may  happen  to  be  very  Defedive  in  Point 
of  Merit,  yet  we  ought  to  take  notice  of  the 
Value  Authority  has  fet  upon  him. 

Piillot.  Give  me  leave  to  put  in  a  Word, 
which  is  to  tell  you,  that  though  I  am  not 
fatisfied  with  your  Inftances,  yet  I  am  glad 
to  find  you  will  allow  us  different  Degrees 
of  Worth.  I  was  almoft  afraid  you  would 
have  fet  all  Mankind  upon  a  Level. 

Philal.  To  deliver  you  from  fuch  Ap- 
prehenfions,  I  freely  grant  you,  that  the  Di- 
ftindions  of  Quality  ought  to  be  kept  up  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Induftry,  and  th« 
fupport  of  Government.  I  hope,  now  yon 
have  the  Reafon  of  my  Conceffion,  you 
will  not  be  foSufpiciousfor  the  future. 

Philof.  No,  not  till  you  give  me  a  farther 
Occafion  5  Efpecially  fince  the  Inference  of 
your  Difcourfe  is  not  unacceptable ;  from 
whence  it  followeth,  That  when  a  Man 

few 
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fees  plainly  that  he  has  the  Advantage  of 
his  Neighbour,  he  may  let  him  underftand 
fo  much  without  any  Offence  to  Humility. 

FhiUl.  No  ^ioubtof  it  5  efpecially  when 
his  Station  is  Publick :  But  then  the  Difco- 
very  of  his  Superiority  ought  to  be  managed 
with  a  great  deal  of  Art  and  good  Nature  5 
to  which  we  are  oblig'd  not  only  in  point 
of  Complaifance,  but  Juftice  :  For  though 
there  is  often  a  real  difference  between  one 
Man  and  another,  yet  the  Party  who  has  the 
Advantage  ufually  magnifies  the  Inequality 
beyond  all  Senfe  and  Proportion.  Men  don't 
confider  that  the  great  Privileges  of  Humane 
Nature  are  common  to  the  whole  Kind^ 
fuch  as  being  equally  related  to  God  and 
Adam^  Reafon  and  Immortality,  the  fame 
Number  of  Senfes,  and  much  of  the  fame 
Perfection  and  Continuance.  And  as  for 
thofc  Things  which  are  the  peculiar  Advan- 
tages of 1  few  ^  they  are  either  acquired  and 
enjoyed  by  the  ftrength  of  thofe  general 
Ones  I  have  mentioned,  or  elfe  they  are 
foreign,  and  in  a  great  Meafure  Chimseri- 
cal  5  and  therefore  can  be  no  real  Enrich- 
ments of  our  Nature  :  They  are  often  no 
more  than  the  Bleffings  of  Chance,  of  Flat- 
tery, and  Imagination  5  and  though  they 
may  (et  us  upon  higher  Ground,  yet  they 
can  add  nothing  to  the  true  Stature  of  our 
Being  :  But  toCombate  this  Vice  more  fuc- 
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cefsfully,  we'll  exarnine  it's  mofl:  plaufible 
Pretences,  and  fee  if  we  can  difcover  the 
Weaknefs  of  them. 

Vhilot.  What  Pretences  a.re  thofe  > 
T*hilal.  I  mean  Learning,  Nobility,  and 
Power  5  for  thefe  you  know  are  accounted 
the  brighteft  and  mofl:  diftinguifhing  Ad- 
vantages. But  though  they  ought  all  to  be 
confidered,  yet  I  believe  there  is  much  more 
Weight  laid  upon  them,  than  in  fl:ri6t  Rea- 
fon  they  will  bear. 

Philot.  You  talk  as  if  you  were  retained 
by  the  Mobile,  and  had  a  Mind  to  bring  us 
back  to  our  Original  State  of  Ignorance  and 
Peafantry. 

Philal.  I  tell  you  once  again,  you  are 
much  miftaken.  I  have  no  defign  to  lelTen 
the  Value  of  any  Man's  Honour,  orUnder- 
ftanding :  Let  People  have  as  much  Senfe  and 
Quality  as  they  pleafe^  provided  they  don't 
grow  troublefome  and  ridiculous  about  it. 

Philot.  I  fomewhat  fufped:  you  have  a 
Mind  to  engrofs  this  Vice  of  Pride  to  your 
felf.  This  fort  of  Difcourfe  looks  like  de- 
claiming againfl:  Arbitary  Power  5  where 
the  {harpeft  Invedives  are  commonly  made 
by  the  mofl:  enterprifing,  and  unmortified 
Men  3  who  are  only  Angry  that  they  are 
not  pofTeffed  of  that  Abfolutenefs  Them- 
felves  which  they  endeavour  to  render  Odi- 
ous in  Others. 
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PhiUl.  You  are  fomewhat  fmart !  How- 
ever let  me  tell  you,  if  I  have  any  fuch  Pro- 
;eft  as  you  Imagine,  you  have  rre  upon  a 
fair  Dilemma.  For,  if  myReafons  ap  .nnfl: 
Pride  hold  good,  they  will  ftand  vt^r.r>  ; 
cord  againft  my  Self^  which  I  fupf  oO  fi 
be  no  unacceptable  Revenge  f  >r  yo  '  "i  If 
they  are  infignificant,  you  will  b  ive  t' «:  Dl- 
veriion  of  Laughing  at  the  Folly  f?f  Ar- 
tempt :  And  which  is  more  confideraf  le^ 
you  may  keep  your  good  Oj  inioTi  oi  your 
Self  into  the  Bargain. 

Fhilot.  Pray  begin  you'^  Atta  fc 
think  fit,  and  for  Difpute  fake,  I'ih  y  1 
far  I  can  maintain  the  Ground  ag^iok^  a, 

Philal.  Firft  then.  Learning  ( tc  b?  iji 
there)  and  High  Conceit  agree  verv  '  - 
gether  :  For  a  Man  of  Letters  may  b?"  ?, 
clear  Notion  of  the  Stupidnefs  and  Defof^ 
mity  of  this  Vice  5  and  being  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Frame  and  Paffions  of  hu- 
mane Nature,  he  can't  choofe  btir  difcover 
how  unacceptable  it  muft  make  htm  to  all 
Mankind.  Befides,  he  is  fuppos'd  to  know, 
that  nothing  in  ftri£fc  Reafon  deferves  a  true 
Commendation,  but  a  right  ufe  of  the  Li- 
berty of  our  Will  3  which  is  in  every  Ones 
Power  to  manage  to  Advantage. 

Secondly,Learning  gives  us  a  fuller  Convi- 
ction of  the  Imperfe£Eion  of  our  Nature  5 
which  one  would  think  might  difpofe  us  to 
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Modefty.  The  more  a  Man  knows,  the  more 
he  difcovers  his  Ignorance.  He  can  fcarce 
look  upon  any  part  of  the  Creation,  but  he 
finds  himfelf  encompaffed  with  Doubts  and 
Difficulties.  There  is  fcarce  any  thing  fo 
Trifling,  or  feemingly  Common,  but  per- 
plexes his  Underftanding  5  if  he  has  but 
Senfe  enough  to  look  into  all  the  Objedions 
which  may  be  raifed  about  it.  He  knows 
he  has  a  Being,  'tis  true  5  and  fo  does  a  Pea- 
fant ;  But  what  this  Thing  is  which  he  calls 
liimfelf,  is  hard  to  fay.  He  has  reafon  to 
believe,  that  he  is  compounded  of  two  ve- 
ry different  Ingredients,  Spirit,  and  Matter  5 
but  how  fuch  unallyed  and  difproportioned 
Subftances  fliould  hold  any  CorrefpondeHce, 
and  Ad  upon  each  Other,  no  Man's  Learn- 
ing yet  could  ever  tell  him.  Nay,  how  the 
Parts  of  Matter  cohere,  is  a  Queftion  which 
it's  likely  will  never  be  well  anfwerd  in  this 
Life.  For  though  we  make  ufe  of  the  fair- 
eft  Hypothefes,  yet  if  we  purfue  the  Argu- 
ment home,  we  ftiall  go  nigh  to  Difpute  a- 
way  our  Bodies,  and  Reafon  our  felves  all 
in  Pieces.  Infomuch,  that  if  we  had  no- 
thing but  Principles  to  encourage  us,  we 
might  juftly  be  afraid  of  going  abroad,  left 
we  fhould  be  blown  away  like  a  Heap  of 
Duft :  For  it's  no  Solution  to  fay,  the  greater 
parts  of  Matter  are  connected  with  hooked 
Particles  3  for  ftill  the  Difficulty  returns. 
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How  thefe  Hooks  were  made  ?  ^uis  cufto- 
diet  ipfos  Cujiodes  .<?  What  is  it  that  faftens 
this  Soder,  and  links  thefe  Firft  Principles 
of  Bodies  into  a  Chain?  And  as  the  more 
refined  Underftandings  know  little  or  nor- 
thing; of  themfelves,  and  of  the  material 
Worlds  fo  upon  Enquiry,  we  ftiall  find  them 
as  Defedive  in  their  Skill  about  Moral 
Truths :  (  excepting  thofe  who  are  taught 
by  Revelation  5  which  fupernatural  DiG- 
coveries  the  unlearned  are  capable  ofunder- 
ftanding,  as  far  as  their  Happinefs  is  con- 
cerned. )  Thofe  who  made  Laws  in  their  re- 
fpeftive  Countries,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve had  their  Minds  poliflied  above  the 
Vulgar  rate :  And  yet  we  fee  how  unaccount- 
ably the  publick  Conftitutions  of  Nations 
vary.    The  Verjlans  and  Athenians  allowed 
Incefl:  5  the  Lacedemonians^  Stealing  ^  and 
fome  Indians  Herodotus  mentions,  ufed  to 
bury  their  beft  Friends  in  their  Stomachs.  In 
fhort  the  Rules  of  Decency,  of  Government, 
of  Juftice  it  felf,  are  fo  different  in  one  Place 
from  what  they  are  in  Another,  fo  Party- 
coloured  and  contradictious,  that  one  would 
almofl:  think  the  Species  of  Men  Altered  ac^ 
cording  to  their  Climates  5  and  that  they 
had  not  the  fame  Nature  in  common.  One 
would  almoft  think,  that  Right  and  Wrong 
lay  rather  in  the  Fancies  of  Men,  than  in 
the  Reafon  of  Things  5  and  was  bounded 
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more  by  Seas  and  Rivers,  than  by  any  lan* 
alterable  Limits  of  Nature  5  that  Virtue  and 
Vice  were  Minted  by  the  Givil  Magjftrate^ 
and  like  Coins,  would  pafs  for  Currant  on- 
ly in  his  own  Dominions.   The  Heathen 
Philofophers  may  fairly  be  granted ,  to 
have  as  good  pretences  to  Learning,  as 
any  other  fort  of  Men  among  them :  And  yet 
we  may  obferve  from  Tt^lfy  and  Laertif^s^ 
what  a  fmall  Proportion  of  folid  Knowr- 
Jedge  they  were  Matters  of  5  how  ftrange- 
ly  did  they  differ  in  Matters  of  the  high- 
eft  Import  >  how  eagerly  did  they  Difpute, 
and  not  without  Probability  on  both  Sides: 
Whether  there  was  any  thing  certain? 
Whether  the  Criterions  of  Truth  and  Falfe- 
Siood  were  clear  and  indubitable,  or  not} 
Whether  the  Government  of  the  World 
was  Cafual,  Fatal,  or  Providential  >  How 
m^ny  Simmum  Bonums  have  they  Prefen- 
ted  us  with  5  Some  of  them  only  fit  to  en- 
tertain a  Brute  :  Others  Noble  enough  for 
a  Spirit  of  the  higheft  Order  >  It  were  te- 
dious to  recocrr  rhe  DifFerenccs  one  Sed 
had  with  another^  their  Incondftences  with 
themfelves,  and  the  ridiculous  and  ill-fup" 
ported  Tenets  fome  of  the  mqft  famous 
of  them  have  held  ;  Jnfomuch  that  TuUj 
takes  notice,  that  there  was  no  Opinion  fo 
^bfordj  but  V7a3  held  by  fome  Philofopher 
^roth§rc       :  ue,  t|iey  could  Wranglp  and 
■   '■  ■  "  '     '  Haranpi 
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Harangue  better  than  the  Common  Peo- 
ple 5  they  could  talk  more  plaufibly  about 
that  they  did  not  underftand  3  but  their 
Learning  lay  chiefly  inFlourifti,  and  Terms, 
and  Cant  5  for  as  for  any  real  Improve- 
ments in  Science,  they  were  not  much 
Wifer  than  the  lefs-pretending  Multitude. 
Indeed  the  more  Mod  eft  of  them  would 
confefs.  That  the  chief  life  of  Learning 
^  was  to  give  us  a  fuller  Difcovery  of  our 
Ignorance  5  and  to  keep  us  from  being  Pe- 
remptory and  Dogmatical  in  our  Determi- 
nations. Now  one  would  imagine,  the 
more  intimate  Acquaintance  we  had  with 
the  Iraperfedions  of  our  Nature,  thegreater 
Reafon  we  fhould  have  to  be  Humble.  Is 
weaknefs  a  proper  Foundation  to  Ereft  our 
Lofty  Conceits  upon?  Indeed  he  that  has 
not  theLeifure  or  Capacity  to  examine  how 
it's  with  him,  may  be  fondly  perfuaded  to 
fancy  himfelf  fome  Body  ^  and  grow  Vain 
upon  the  kind  Prefumption  :  But  for  a  Man 
to  be  Proud  who  can  demonftrate  his  own 
Poverty,  is  little  lefs  than  Madnefs. 

Philot,  If  the  Cafe  ftands  thus,  to  make 
aH  fure,  we  had  beft  get  an  Order  to  Burn 
the  Twenty  Four  Letters,  and  hang  up 
Cadmus  in  Effigie  ^  for — 

PMlal.  Pray  don't  interrupt  me,  and  I 
will  try  if  I  can  give  you  a  little  Eafe, 
granting  therefore,  as  wen^ay,  thatLearn^ 

C  4  ing 
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ing  does  give  fome  Advantage  5  and  that 
ourUnderftandings  are  really  enriched  by  it  5 
yet  in  regard  we  have  but  a  few  Principles 
to  build  upon,  the  greateft  part  of  our 
Knowledge  muft  confift  in  Inferences  5 
which  can't  be  wrought  out  without  great 
Labour  and  Attention  of  Mind  ;  And  when 
we  are  at  any  diftance  from  felf-evident 
Truths,  the  Mind  is  not  only  perplexed 
with  theConfiderationofa  great  many  Cir- 
cumftances,  but  which  is  worfe,  Forgetful- 
nefs,  or  Miftake  in  the  leaft  of  them,  fru- 
ftrates  our  whole  Defign  5  and  rewards  us 
with  nothing  but  Errour  for  our  Trouble. 

Now  he  that  is  fo  liable  to  be  impofed 
upon,  who  rifes  but  by  Inches,  and  en- 
riches himfelf  by  fuch  flow  and  infenfible 
Degrees  5  'tis  a  Sign  that  his  Stock  was  ei- 
ther very  fmall,  or  that  he  is  unskilful  in  the 
management  of  his  Bufinefs  ^  and  therefore 
he  has  noreafon  to  be  proud  of  what  he  has 
gotten  :  Befides,  it's  an  humbling  Confider- 
ation  to  refledb  what  Pains  we  are  obliged 
to  take  to  Mufter  up  our  Forces  5  and  to 
make  that  little  Reafon  we  have  ferviceable. 
How  faft  docs  Obfcurity,  Flatnefs  and  Im- 
pertinency,  flow  in  upon  our  Meditations  > 
HTis  a  difficult  Task  to  talk  to  thePurpofe^ 
and  to  put  Life  and  Perfpicuity  into  our 
Difcourfes :  Thofewho  are  moft  ready  and 
Inventive,  have  not  their  beft  Thoughts 
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iippermofl: ;  No,  they  muft  think  upon  the 
Stretch  5  ranfack,  and  turn  over  the  Mind, 
and  put  their  Imagination  into  a  kind  of 
Ferment,  if  they  intend  to  produce  any 
Thing  extraordinary ;  So  that  confidering 
the  Trouble,  and  almoft  Violence  we  are 
put  upon,  one  would  think  that  Senfe  and 
Reafon  was  not  made  for  Mankind  3  and 
that  we  ftrive  againft  our  Natures  when  we 
pretend  to  it. 

PMot.  Well  5  What  though  our  Minds 
were  poor,  and  unfurnifhed  at  firft  3  Is  it 
anyDifparagement  to  us  to  have  more  Wit 
than  we  were  Born  with  ?  What  though  we 
can't  ftrike  out  a  Science  at  a  Heat,  but  are 
forced  to  polifti  our  felves  by  Degrees,  ^nd 
to  work  hard  for  what  we  have  >  The  lefs 
we  were  affifted  by  Nature,  the  greater  Com- 
mendation it  is  to  our  Induftry  5  and  our 
Attainments  are  fo  much  the  more  our  own. 
And  fince  we  have  thus  fairly  diftinguiftied 
our  felves  by  Merit,  why  ftiould  we  feem 
unapprehenfive  of  our  Performances  ?  Since 
we  have  paid  fo  dear  for  the  Improvements 
of  our  Underftanding,  and  our  Advantages 
are  gained  with  fo  much  Difficulty,  what 
harm  is  it  to  make  our  befl:  of  them  >  Why 
ihould  we  not  obhge  the  Negligent  to  Di- 
ftance  and  Regard  5  and  make  thofe  who 
are  younger  or  lefs  knowing  than  our  felves, 
fenfible  of  their  Inferiority  > 
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Philal.  I  agree  with  you,  as  I  have  al- 
ready hinted.  That  a  Man  may  lawfully 
maintain  his  Character  and  juft  Pretences 
againfl:  Rudenefs  and  Ignorance  5  efpecially 
when  the  Publick  Good  is  concerned  in  his 
Reputation.  But  when  he  afts  a  Private 
Part,  and  Converfes  with  People  of  Senfe 
and  Modefty,  he  fhould  give  them  but  ve- 
ry gentle  Remembrances  of  his  Preroga- 
tive :  His  Opinion  of  his  own  Worth 
fhould  but  juft  Dawn  upon  them ;  and  at 
themoft,  give  them  but  an  obfcure  and  re- 
mote Notice,  that  he  expeded  any  Angular 
Acknowledgment :  He  ftiould  take  the  Re- 
fpeft  that  is  paid  him,  rather  as  a  Pre- 
fent  than  a  Debt  5  and  feem  Thankful  for 
that  which  is  his  own :  But  to  be  Stiff  and 
fcrmally  referved,  as  if  the  Company  did 
not  deferve  our  Familiarity  5  to  be  Haugh- 
ty and  Contemptuous,  and  to  make  fcanty 
and  underproportioned  Returns  of  Civility : 
This  is  a  downright  Challenge  of  Homage  5 
and  plainly  tells  People,  They  muft  be  ve- 
ry Mannerly  :  'Tis  in  effed  to  fay  5  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  more  Learning  5  and  have 
done  the  i  abiick  greater  Service  chan  you  5 
and  tnerefore  I  exped  to  be  confidered  for 
it :  You  may  polTibly  fay,  That  I  have 
more  Preferment  too,  and  am  paid  for  my 
Merit  in  Mony  5  but  that  ftiall  not  ferve 
your  Turn  :  For  except  you  ftiew  your 

felves 
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felves  very  Dutiful,  I  fhall  give  you  broad 
Signs  of  my  DilTatisfaftion  5  and  never  let 
you  have  the  Honour  Converfing  with 
me  again.  Now  fach  a  Man,  if  he  went 
much  abroad,  would  plague  Mankind  more 
with  his  Gjmpany,  than  he  could  Oblige 
them  with  his  Writings  5  though  they  were 
never  fo  confiderable.  Such  People  feem  to 
owe  their  Parts  to  their  ill  Temper  :  Their 
Induftry  is  Malicious  5  and  they  have  taken 
pains  not  fo  much  to  Oblige  the  World,  as 
to  get  an  Opportunity  of  Trampling  upon 
their  Inferiours.  Had  they  been  good-na- 
tur  d,  they  would  have  been  as  dull  and  in- 
fignificant  as  their  Neighbours.  But  their 
imperious  Carriage  is  juft  as  reafonable,  as 
if  would  have  been  for  the  old  Athleta  to 
have  drudged  hard  in  Eating  and  Exercife, 
that  they  might  employ  their  Bulk  and  Adi- 
yjty  in  beating  every  one  who  was  weaker, 
gnd  lefs  skilful  than  themfelves. 

Philot.  By  your  Difcourfe  you  feem  to 
miftake  the  Matter  5  and  not  to  weigh  things 
rightly.  'Tis  not  Superiority  that  thefe 
Gentlemen  of  Learning  are  fo  Solicitous 
about  5  'tis  not  Perfonal  Advantage  which 
they  chiefly  intend  by  their  Refervednefs  t 
They  have,  no  doubt,  a  more  publick  and 
generous  Defign  :  For  you  may  obferve, 
they  ufuallybear  hardeftupon  thofe  of  their 
^wn  Order  and  Profeffion  5  which  is  no- 
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thing  but  a  forced  and  politick  Statelinefs 
for  the  promoting  of  Knowledge  in  Others. 
The  young  Fry,  whether  you  know  it  or 
not,  muft  be  held  at  a  Diftance,  and  kept 
under  the  Difcipline  of  Contempt.  If  you 
give  them  any  tolerable  Quarter,  you  in- 
dulge them  in  their  Idlenefs  5  and  ruin  them 
to  all  Intents  and  Purpofes.  For  who 
would  be  at  the  Trouble  of  Learning,  when 
he  finds  his  Ignorance  is  careffed  5  and  that 
he  is  eafy  and  acceptable  enough  in  the 
Company  of  the  beft  Authors  of  the  Town  > 
But  when  you  Brow-beat  them,  and  Maul 
them,  you  make  them  Men  for  ever  :  for 
Vexatio  dat  mtelleBum  ;  though  they  have 
no  natural  Mettle,  yet  if  they  are  fpurred 
and  kicked  they  will  mend  their  Pace,  if 
they  have  any  Feeling.  Such  rigorous  U- 
fage  will  make  them  ftudy  Night  and  Day 
to  get  out  of  this  ignominious  Condition  5 
in  hopes,  that  it  may  come  to  their  own 
Turn  to  be  Proud  one  Day.  Take  my 
Word  for  it,  There  is  no  fuch  Way  to  make 
a  Scholar,  as  to  keep  him  under  while  he  is 
Young,  or  Unpreferred. 

Philal.  Notwithftanding  your  Flourifti, 
I  can't  perfwade  my  felf,  that  this  Difpen- 
fation  of  Pride  is  fo  mighty  ufeful  as  you 
pretend.  I  fhould  think  fuch  an  outward 
Management  of  any  Accomplifhments , 
fhould  rather  difcourage  Others  from  at- 
tempting 
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tempting  fuch  dangerous  Circumftances. 
If  Senfe  and  Learning  are  fuch  unfociablc 
imperious  Things  ,  a  Good-natur'd  Man 
ought  to  take  efpecial  Care  not  to  im- 
prove too  faft.    He  ought  to  keep  down 
the  Growth  of  his  Reafon,  and  curb  his 
Intelleftuals,  when  he  finds  them  ready  to 
out-ftrip  his  Neighbours.   I  affare  you,  if 
I  was  of  your  Opinion,  and  thought  my 
felf  near  the  Temptation  to  fo  much  ill 
Humour,  I  would  never  look  on  a  Book 
again. 

Philot.  Come,  when  you  have  faid  all , 
there  is  no  keeping  up  the  Credit  of  Learn- 
ing, without  that  which  you  call  a  re- 
ferved  Behaviour.    For  if  thofe  who  are 
Eminent  this  Way,  fliould  condefcend  to 
thofe  Familiarities   which  you  feem  to 
defire ,  the  Honour  of  their  Profeffion 
would  fuffer  much  by  it  5  if  they  fhould 
converfe  upon  the  Level,  the  Veneration 
which  their  Inferiours  have  for  them  would 
quickly  wear  off :  And  if  the  Vulgar  ob- 
ferved  there  was  no  Diftinftion  kept  up 
amongft  the  Men  of  Letters  3  they  would 
fufpeft  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in 
any  of  them.   Pray  who  are  fuppofed  to 
be  the  beft  Judges  of  Learning,  Thole  who 
have  it,  or  Others  > 

'PhilaU  No  doubt,  Thofe  who  have  it. 
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'Philot.  Then  if  they  feem  to  undervalue 
it  Themfelves,  Is  not  this  the  Way  to  bring 
it  into  a  general  Dif-repute  >  I  tell  you  once 
again,  if  the  Privileges  of  Merit  are  not 
infiftcd  upon,  all  muft  go  to  wrack.  If  a 
Man  who  has  digefted  all  the  Fathers,  and 
is  ready  to  add  himfelf  to  the  Number, 
fhews  any  tolerable  Countenance  to  one 
who  has  fcarce  rubbed  through  Ignatius ^2(nd. 
lets  a  pure  Englifi  Divine  go  Gheek  by  Jole 
with  him,  the  Commonwealth  of  Learning 
will  grow  almoft  as  Contemptible  as  that  of 
the  Pigmies  ^  and  be  only  fit  to  Write  Ro- 
mances upon. 

Philal.  I  (hall  not  enquire  hoW  far  this 
lofty  Method  may  advance  the  Reputation 
of  Learning  5  but  I  am  pretty  fure  it's  no 
great  Addition  to  theirs  who  ufe  it  3  for  it 
only  makes  others  more  inquifitive  into 
their  Defeds,  and  more  inclinable  to  Ex- 
pofe  them.  If  they  take  them  tardy,  they 
endeavour  to  humble  them  by  way  of  Re- 
prizal.  Thofe  Slips  and  Mifmanagements  are 
ufually  ridiculed  and  aggravated,  when  fuch 
Perfons  are  guilty  of  them  5  which  would 
be  over-looked,  or  excufed,  in  others  of  a 
more  modeft  and  affable  Converfation.  If 
they  happen  to  be  found  inconfiftent  with 
themfelves :  If  their  Vanity  of  appearing 
fingular  puts  them  upon  advancing  Para- 
doxes, and  proving  them  as  Paradoxically. 
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If  a  Prefumption  upon  their  own  Strength, 
and  a  Defire  of  greater  Triumph  makes  them 
venture  too  far  into  the  Enemies  Quarters, 
and  take  up  a  Poft  which  they  can't  main- 
tain 3  they  are  ufually  Laught  at  for  their  Fol- 
ly, and  left  to  fhift  for  themfelves :  For  Pride 
never  has  any  Friends  ^  and  all  Men  are  glad 
of  a  juft  Occafion  to  lelTen  his  Reputation 
who  makes  fuch  an  ill-natured  Ufe  of  it* 

Philot.  I  conceive  you  harp  a  little  tod 
much  upon  one  String:  Do  you  think  the 
inferiour  Clergy,  for  whom  you  are  now 
pleading,  are  difcouraged  by  none  but  thofe 
of  their  own  Profeflion  > 

Philal.  No,  I  grant  there  is  another  Sort 
of  People  who  ufe  them  with  Neglcft 
enough  :  But  then  they  are  fomewhat 
more  to  be  excufed.  They  have  not  fuch 
fair  Opportunities  to  underftand  the  juft  Pre- 
tences of  a  liberal  Education,  and  a  Religi- 
ous Employment.  They  are  apt  to  fall  un- 
der unfortunate  Hands  in  their  Minority  : 
The  Vanity  of  their  Parents,  and  the  Kna- 
very of  Flatterers,  often  gives  them  a  wrong 
Notion  of  themfelves  ^  and  makes  them  ad- 
mire nothing  but  Wealth  and  Greatnefs  • 
and  think  no  Condition  deferves  Regard 
but  that  which  refembles  their  own.  Be- 
fides,  their Negled  looks  lefs  unaccountable 
by  reafon  of  their  Quality  5  and  their  Breed- 
ing makes  their  Pride  fit  more  decently  up- 
on 
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on  them.  They  ufually  Contemn  with  a  bet- 
ter Grace  than  others :  For  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  Art  and  Myftery  in  Pride,  to  man- 
age it  handforaely  :  A  Man  might  almoft  as 
foon  learn  a  Trade :  And  if  we  obferve,  we 
fhall  find  that  thofe  who  were  not  brought 
up  to  it,  feldom  prove  their  Crafts-mafter  5 
or  praftife  with  any  fort  of  Addrefs.  To 
which  I  may  add.  That  fuch  Perfons  are 
ufually  willing  to  pay  for  their  Imperiouf- 
nefs  5  fo  that  a  Man  is  not  made  a  Fool  for 
nothing.  But  when  this  lofty  Humour  is 
clumfily  and  inartificially  managed,  when  it's 
affefted  by  thofe  of  a  felf-denying  and  mor- 
tified Profeffion  5  and  who  get  their  Living 
by  declaiming  againft  it :  When  it's  taken 
up  by  Men  of  Senfe,  who  may  well  be  ex- 
peded  to  fee  through  the  Folly  of  this  Vice  5 
and  who  generally  have  not  thofePretences 
of  a  byalTed  Education  to  mifguide  them  : 
Efpecially  when  they  play  it  upon  Perfons 
of  their  own  Order,  who  were  Born  and 
Bred  to  as  fair  Expedations  of  Regard  as 
themfelves  5  and  are  fometimes  their  Inferi-' 
ours  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  Succefs  5  This 
is  fuch  a  fingular  Pradtice,  that  I  had  rather 
leave  it  undefcribed,  than  be  forced  to  give 
it  it's  proper  Charafter. 

Fhilot.  I  believe  you  will  be  willing  to 
abate,  if  not  to  retradxjour  Cenfure,  when 
you  confider  that  thefe  Gentlemen  of  the 

Gown, 
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Gown,  whom  you  think  too  much  depref- 
fed,  are  many  of  them  Curates :  And  is  it 
not  very  reafonable  there  fhould  be  a  Di- 
ftance  obferved  between  Mafters  ^nd  Ser- 
vants ?  If  you  Confound  thefe  two  Relati- 
ons by  lavifti  and  indifcreet  Familiarities, 
you  deftroy  the  Refped  ^  and  by  degrees, 
the  very  Notion  of  Superiority.  If  there  is 
is  not  a  due  Homage  Paid  in  Converfatibn^ 
thofe  who  are  in  a  ftate  of  Subjedion,  will 
neither  know  their  Condition ,  nor  their 
Duty;  They  will  be  apt  to  forget  they 
hold  by  a  Servile  Tenure  5  and  think  them-^ 
felves  enfranchifed  from  all  manner  of  SUi^ 
and  Service.  Befides,  if  the  Parfdn  fhould 
ufe  his  Curate  with  that  Freedom  which  you 
infinuate,  as  if  there  was  neither  Depeni- 
dance  nor  Obligation  between  them  *  this 
might  be  of  very  ill  Example  to  the  Parifti, 
and  make  all  other  Servants  challenge  tlw 
fame  Liberty^  and  grow  pert  upon  their 
Mafters :  And  when  this  Sawcinefs  becattfe 
univerfal,  as  it's  likely  it  mightdoinaftiort 
time,  what  lefs  Mifchief  could  be  expefted 
from  it,  than  an  old  Scythian  Rebellion  > 

Fhilal.  I  confefs,  I  was  not  aware  the 
Being  of  Government  depended  fo  touch 
upon  the  Diftindion  between  Reftor  aiirf 
Curate-  arid  that  if  the  modern  Waydf  Di- 
ftarice  arid  Subordiriation  was  not  kept  upV. 
we  muft  prefently  return  to  Hobs%  State  of 
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Nature.  If  a  Curate  be  fuch  a  dangerous 
thing,that  a  little  Civil  Ufage  to  him  is  rea- 
dy to  make  the  World  fall  about  our  Ears, 
I  wonder  why  fo  many  of  them  are  fuffer- 
ed.  Now  without  raifing  the  Pojfe  Comita- 
tHs^  if  the  Phralijls  would  but  do  their  beft 
to  fupprefs  them ,  their  Number  might 
quickly  be  fo  retrenched,  that  they  would 
not  be  in  the  leaft  Formidable.  But  you 
feem  to  argue  all  this  while  upon  a  wrong 
Principle  ^  you  take  it  for  granted,  that 
Curates  are  Servants  ^  Now  if  this  proves  a 
Miftake,  you  will  own  they  may  be  treated 
with  a  little  more  Freedom,  without  any 
Danger  to  Authority. 

Philot.  Who  doubts  their  being  Ser- 
vants ? 

Phild.  I  do  5  and  for  very  good  Rea- 
fons. 

PkHot.  See  how  a  Man  may  be  miftaken ! 
I  thought  the  Englijh  of  Curate,  had  been 
an  Ecclefiaftical  Hireling. 

Philal.  No  fuch  matter  5  the  proper  Im- 
port of  the  Word  fignifies,  One  who  has 
the  Cure  of  SohIs  :  Therefore  in  France^  all 
Parochial  Priefts  are  called  Curates  5  as  they 
are  likewife  in  our  Rubrick  and  Common- 
Prayer. 

Philot.  I  find  then  there  lies  no  Servitude 
in  the  Name  5  fo  that  it  muft  be  eicher  the 
Deputation,  or  Salary  which  they  receive 

from 
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from  the  Inftituted  Prieft,  which  finks  them 
into  this  Condition. 

Philal.  That  there  is  no  Servitude  in  ei- 
ther of  thefe,  I  am  ready  to  make  good* 
I.  Not  in  the  Office ;  And  here  I  raufl:  crave 
Leave  to  ask  you  a  few  Queftions. 

Philot.  Take  your  Method. 

Philal.  What  in  your  Apprehenfion  is  a 
Curate's  Employment  ? 

Philot.  To  ferve  God  in  the  Pubh'ck  Of- 
fices of  Religion  5  and  to  take  Care  of  the 
PariOi. 

Philal.  Then  he  is  not  entertained  to 
ferve  the  Reftor. 
Philot.  Go  on. 

Philal.  In  the  next  place,  I  defire  to 
know  whether  Authority  is  not  Effential  to 
a  M after. 

Philot.  Who  Queftions  it? 

Philal.  Has  the  Curate  his  Authority  to 
Preach,  and  Adminifter  the  Sacraments, 
from  the  Reftor  ? 

Philot.  No  5  from  the  Biftiop. 

Philal.  May  not  a  Mafter  turn  away  his 
I  Servants  when  he  pleafes? 

Philot.  I  think  fo, 

Philal.  But  the  Reftor  has  no  Power  to 
:  remove  the  Curate,  after  he  is  Licenfed  and 
Fixed  by  the  Biftiop.  To  Turn  up  the  Evi- 
dence therefore  5  if  the  Curate  was  not  en- 
\  tertained  to  wait  upon  the  Rc£i:Dr,  nor  has 
D  2  his 
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his  Authority  from  him,  nor  can  be  re- 
moved from  his  Employment,  I  think  it  ij 
pretty  plain,  he  is  none  of  his  Servant. 

Philot.  Well  5  but  does  not  the  Parfon 
make  Choice  of  him,  and  Pay  him. 

Fhilal.  Don't  a  Corporation  choofe  a 
Mayor  > 

Philot.  What  then  > 

Fhilal.  Pray  whofe  Servant  is  he  after  his 
Eledion  ? 

Philot.  None  but  the  King's,  that  I 
know  of :  But  you  have  not  anfwered  the 
later  Part  of  my  Objeftion,  about  his  being 
paid  by  the  Reftor. 

Philal.  If  you  had  not  called  for  my  An- 
fwer,  [  had  waved  it  for  your  fake^be- 
caufe  I  think  your  Objeftion  borders  fome- 
what  upon  Treafon. 

Philot.  How  fo  > 

Philal.  Why  5  Is  it  not  of  kin  to  Trea- 
fon to  fay,  the  Subjects  are  Matters  over 
the  Supreme  Authority? 

Philot.  If  Nonfenfe  will  not  excufe  a 
Man,  I  think  it  is. 

Philal.  But  your  Argument  proves  the 
King  a  Servant  to  the  People. 

Philot.  How.> 

Philal.  Becaufe  they  pay  him  Taxes  5 
and  that  among  other  Reafons,  by  way  of 
Acknowledgment  of  the  Benefits  of  his  Go- 
vernment,  and  that  they  may  Ihew  them- 
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felves  willing,  if  it  was  in  their  Power,  to 
requite  him  for  his  Care  of  the  State. 

Philot.  Pray  why  fo  much  Concern  to 
prove  Curates  no  Servants  ? 

Philal.  Becaufe  I  am  willing  to  refcue 
them  from  that  Contempt  which  they  will 
certainly  fall  into,  as  long  as  they  pafs  un- 
der this  Notion;  Which  confidering  the 
Number  of  Perfons  Officiating  this  Way, 
muft  be  very  Prejudicial  to  Religion.  Be- 
fides,  it  makes  fome  Perfons,  who  are  fit 
to  do  the  Church  Service,  fnfpend  them- 
felves  :  and  ftiew  their  Priefthood  only  by 
their  Habit,  rather  than  ferve  God  under 
fuch  uncreditable  Circumftances :  And  for 
the  fame  Reafon,  Others  are  tempted  to 
grow  too  fond  of  a  Prefentation  5  and 
choofe  rather  to  court  it  by  Flattery,  or 
other  indireft  Practices,  than  be  condem- 
ned to  the  fervile  Condition  of  a  Curate. 
For  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  no  ordinary  piece 
of  Self-Denial,  for  a  Man  of  a  generous  Edu- 
cation, who  has  been  trained  up  all  along 
to  Freedom  and  good  Ufage,  to  be  degra- 
ded in  his  Manhood,  when  the  Mind  is 
moft  in  Love  with  Liberty,  and  to  enter 
upon  Bufinefs  with  Marks  of  Difadvantage, 
when  he  ftands  moft  in  need  of  Reputation, 
To  my  thinking,  this  is  a  very  difcourag- 
ing  and  prepofterous  Way  of  Educating 
the  Clergy.    If  a  Man  muft  go  to  Service, 
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he  had  better  begin  with  it  as  they  do  in 
Trades,  and  not  be  Mafter  at  firft,  and 
then  be  forced  to  turn  Apprentice,  or  Jour- 
ny-man  afterwards.  Of  fuch  ill  confe- 
quence  it  is  to  mifcall  Things  5  and  as  Plato 
obferves.  That  an  Alteration  of  the  Notes  in 
Mufick  is  apt  to  produce  an  Innovation  in 
the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  a  Country  :  So 
by  changing  the  Names  of  Offices  for  Others 
of  lefs  Repute,  we  change  the  Ufcs  and 
Defigns  of  them  5  and  make  them  lefs  Satis- 
faftory  to  thofe  engaged,  and  lefs  Servicea- 
ble to  the  Publick,  than  they  would  have 
beenif  theChara^ier  of  their  Inftitution  had 
been  kept  up. 

Philot,  Granting  at  prefent  what  you 
fay  to  be  true,  yet  a  Curate  feems  to  lie  un- 
der another  Difadvantage  ^  which  makes 
him  confidered  with  Abatement. 

Philal.  What  is  that  > 

Philot.  Why,  People  are  apt  to  Fancy, 
that  it  is  the  Waqt  either  of  Parts  or  Con- 
dud,  which  keeps  him  without  a  Patron, 

Philal.  If  People  think  fo,  I  am  forry 
their  Senfe  and  Charity  is  no  greater  5  for 
if  they  examined  Things  fairly,  they  would 
find  that  the  being  a  Curate  is  no  Argument 
of  a  Man's  Infignificancy  5  nor  any  juft  Ble- 
mifh  to  his  Reputation.  For  it  is  often  the 
Integrity  and  generous  Temper  of  his  Mind, 
which  hinders  him  from  abetter  Provifion  5 
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it  is  becaufe  he  will  not  flatter  the  Pride  of 
Some,  nor  keep  pace  with  the  Bigotry  of 
Others  5  becaufe  ne  will  neither  court  Great- 
nefs  nor  Faftion  5  nor  make  himfelf  Popu- 
lar to  the  Difadvantage  of  his  Audience. 
Becaufe  he  cannot  digeft  a  Simoniacal  Con- 
trad  5  nor  charge  through  Perjury  with  the 
Courage  of  an  Evidence.  In  ftiort  5  it  is  his 
plain  and  impartial  dealing  with  the  Peo- 
ple, his  Refolution  to  preferve  the  Decency 
of  his  Charader,  and  the  Innocence  of  his 
Confcience,  which  bars  his  Promotion :  So 
that  if  he  was  Mean  enough  to  Complain, 
he  might  have  the  Satisfadion  to  apply  this 
Sentence  of  Tul/y  to  himfelf,  Non  nos  vitia 
fed  virtutes  ajflixerunt. 

Philot.  What  a  broad  Imendo  is  here  up- 
on the  Beneficed  Clergy  > 

PhiUL  1  am  glad  you  have  given  me  an 
Opportunity  of  Explaining  my  felf.  My 
meaning  is  not,That  thofe  who  are  poflefled 
of  Livings,  have  gained  them  by  fuch  indi- 
red  Courfes :  God  forbid !  I  only  fay. 
That  all  Men  are  not  fo  lucky  as  to  have  the 
Offer  of  fair  Conditions  5  and  thofe  who 
have  not,  muft  be  Curates  if  they  will  be 
honeft  5  or  elfe  lay  by  theUfeof  their Prieft- 
hood  5  which  I  am  afraid  is  not  very  ac- 
countable. 

Philot,  I  confefs  you  have  brought  your 
felf  off  well  enough  :  But  now  I  think  on't, 
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ypu  mufl:  try  to  maintain  the  Liberty  of 
your  Curate  a  little  more  convincingly. 
For  fome  fay,  there  lies  Prefcription  and 
immemorial  Cuftom  againft  it  ^  and  then 
you  know  he  is  a  Servant  by  Common  Law. 

Philal.  Not  at  all  ^  For  as  we  are  lately 
iold  by  a  great  Lawyer,  Prefcription  is  good 
for  nothing  where  there  are  any  Records  to 
ithe  contrary. 

Philot.  What  Records  can  you  produce? 
Bhilai.  Why,  to  mention  no  more,  the 
i%th  of  the  Apoftles  Canon,  and  the  8oM 
of  the  Council  of  Elibem,  are,  I  think,  con- 
liderable  Evidence  $  the  firft  of  which,  for- 
jbid§  the  Ordaining  of  thofe  who  had  Mar- 
ried a  Servant  ^  and  the  other,  excludes 
jBianumized  Perfons,  while  their  Patrons 
were  Living,  from  the  Priefthood. 

Fkilot.  Say  you  fo?  Then  I  fancy  thofe 
.who  drew  up  Queen  Eliz,abeth's  Injundir 
pri?,  kn.ew  nothing  of  this  Piece  of  Antiqui- 
0  you  mention. 

philal.  YourReafon? 
Bhtlot,  Becaufe  by  thofe  Injunftions,  a 
Clergy-man  could  not  lawfully  Marry  till 
he  had  gone  and  made  his  Complaint  againft 
Celibacy,  before  two  Juftices  of  the  Peace  ^ 
and  gained  their  Confent,  and  the  good  WiS 
ff  the  Mafier,  or  Mijirefs  where  the  Damfel 
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Philal.  And  then  I  fuppofe,  if  he  could 
HOt  prevail  by  hisRhetorick,  they  gave  him 
a  Warrant  to  Diftrein. 

Philot.  Or  poffibly,  if  he  courted  in^rr 
ma  pauperis^  they  affigned  him  a  Wife  gratis 
out  of  an  Hofpital. 

Fhilal.  Upon  my  Word  ,  this  Order, 
take  it  which  Way  you  will,  has  a  fingular 
Afpedt  ^  and  looks  as  if  intended  to  put 
the  Clergy  in  Mind,  that  they  ought  not 
to  afpire  above  an  Abigal.  Certainly,  t)if- 
cretion  and  Merit  ran  very  low  in  the 
Church  at  that  Time  or  elfe,  fome  Peo- 
ple were  willing  to  make  the  Nation  believe 
fb.  But  to  return  to  the  Canons  5  the  E)e- 
fign  of  which  was  to  fecure  the  R  eputatiorj 
of  the  Clergy  5  but  according  to  the  modern 
Opinion,  this  Provifion  fignifies  nothing;; 
for  if  a  man  muft  go  to  Service  after  he  is  in 
Orders,  had  he  not  as  good  do  it  before?  In 
your  Senfe,  he  often  only  changes  his  Lay 
for  an  Ecclefiaftical  Mafter^  which  fome- 
times  might  be  fo  far  from  m  Advantage, 
that  it  would  make  the  Servitude  the  more 
uneafie  3  by  being  fubjefted  to  One,no  more 
than  Equal  to  himfelf. 

Philot.  I  grant  you ;  in  the  Primitive 
Times,  the  Advantage  of  Priefthood  was 
equally  (bared  among  all  the  Order  5  and 
none  of  that  Charadter  had  any  Superiority 
fiver  another.  For  then  the  Revenues  of 
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the  Church  confiflred  only  in  the  voluntary 
Offerings  of  the  People  5  which  were  all 
depofited  with  the  Biftiop^  who  affigned 
every  one  his  refpedive  Portion  ^  fo  that 
no  Prieft  had  any  Dependance  upon  Ano- 
ther for  his  Maintenance  :  But  now  the 
Cafe  is  otherwife  3  and  a  Man  ought  to  be 
Subjed  to  him  that  Supports  him. 

PhiUl.  'Tis  fomewhat  hard,  that  the 
bare  Alteration  of  the  Church  Revenues, 
ftiould  make  fo  wide  a  Difference,  between 
thofe  who  were  Equal  before  ;  that  a  Man 
muft  lofe  his  Freedom  only  for  want  of  a 
Prefentation  5  and  be  made  a  Servant  be- 
caufe  he  doth  not  take  Tithes  ^  though  he 
has  as  much  fpiritual  Authority  as  if  he  did : 
But  I  perceive,  you  think  there  is4io  Con- 
fideration  equivalent  to  a  little  Money  5 
and  that  he  who  receives  it  muft  be  no  lon- 
ger at  his  own  Difpofal  5  though  he  makes 
never  fo  valuable  a  Return.  Since  there- 
fore, you  infift  fo  much  upon  Maintenance, 
what  if  it  appears  that  the  Curate  maintains 
the  Parfon  ? 

Philot.  That  would  be  flrange  indeed. 

Fhilal.  To  what  End  were  the  Church 
Revenues  intended  ? 

Philot.  To  keep  up  the  Worfhip  of  God, 

Philal.  Which  Way  > 

Philot.  By  fetling  a  competent  Mainte- 
nance upon  the  Minifters  of  Religion,  that 

they 
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they  may  be  in  the  better  Capacity  to  dif- 
charge  their  Office  5  and  not  be  obliged  to 
lofe  their  Time,  and  leflen  their  Charader, 
by  engaging  in  Laborious  or  Mechanical 
Employments, 

Fhilal.  By  your  Arguing  there  ftiould  be 
fomething  for  them  to  do. 

Philot.  Yes,  They  are  to  take  Care  of 
that  Precinft  to  which  their  Endowment  is 
annex'd. 

Philal.  I  hope  you  don't  mean,  not  to 
come  at  it. 

Philot.  I  mean,  they  are  to  take  Care 
of  the  Performance  of  the  Duties  of  their 
Office. 

Philal.  Then  ought  not  he  to  have  the 
Revenues,  who  Performs  thefe  Duties? 

Philot.  I  am  not  willing  to  grant  that. 

Philal.  Have  a  care  of  denying  the  Con- 
clufion^  you  grant,  the  Revenues  of  the 
Church  were  defigned  for  the  Support  of 
the  Clergy. 

Philot.  Yes. 

PhiUl.  Of  v/hat  Clergy  >  Thofe  who 
live  many  Miles  diftant  from  the  Pre- 
mifes  > 

Philot.  No^  I'm  afraid  they  were  in- 
tended for  thofe  who  live  upon  the  Place  5 
otherwife ,  methinks  Endowments  are  a 
very  flender  Provifion  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
PariOi. 

Philal, 
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Philal.  Then  if  the  Curate  does  all  the 
Work,  ought  he  not  to  have  the  Reward 
for  his  Pains?  In  ftiort,  either  he  is  qualified 
to  undertake  the  Parifli  or  not  5  if  not, 
with  what  Sincerity  can  he  be  employed  > 
If  he  is  qualified,  why  is  he  barred  the  Pro- 
fit, when  he  only  performs  the  Conditions 
upon  which  they  were  fettled  ^  when  none 
but  himfelf  anfwers  the  Defign  they  were 
intended  for  ?  To  fpeak  properly,  the  R.e- 
dor  feems  to  live  out  of  the  Labours  of  an- 
other 5  He  is  maintained  by  the  Perquifites 
of  the  Curate's  Office  5  and  therefore  is  in 
efFed,  but  a  kind  of  Penfioner  to  him. 

Philof.  I  fee,  you  are  an  everlafting  Le- 
veller 5  you  won't  allow  any  Encourage- 
ment to  extraordinary  Induftry  and  Me- 
rit. 

Philal.  You  miftake  me.  I  would  have 
the  beft  Men,  have  the  beft  Livings  ^  but 
then  before  we  go  to  doubling  of  Prefer- 
ments, polfibly  it  were  not  amifs  to  ex- 
amine, whether  the  number  of  Benefices 
exceeds  the  Perfons  who  are  capable  of 
them.  Let  us  firft  examine,  whether  they 
will  hold  out  one  a  piece  ^  and  when  every 
Man  has  One,  then  the  Supernumerary 
Livings  may  be  divided  amongft  thofe  who 
are  moft  Deferving. 

Philot.  In  good  time  5  when  it's  likely 
ibere  will  be  none  left !  Now,  do  you  Ima^ 
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gine  the  Church  can  be  defended  againft  her 
Adverfaries  by  the  ftrengh  of  a  fingle  Par- 
fonage  ?  But  it  may  be  you  will  fay,  all  our 
Plurality-Men  are  not  Writers. 

Philal.  No  5  nor  Readers  neither.  Be- 
fides.  We  may  obferve,  that  Herefic  and 
Schifm  were  very  fuccefsfuUy  Combated 
before  Unions,  Difpenfations,  and  Confo- 
lidations  were  heard  of.  If  you  Confult 
Father  P<?w/'s  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  (p.  216.)  he  will  inform  you,  that 
Non-refidence  and  Pluralities  are  Things  of 
no  very  Primitive  Eftablilhment.  I  con- 
fefs,  fome  of  the  Lay-managers  of  our  Re- 
formation have  not  been  over-kind  to  the 
Church  5  fo  that  Affairs  are  not  in  fo  good 
a  Pofture  as  they  might  have  been  :  But 
God  be  thanked,  there  is  ftill  fome  Provi- 
fion  left  for  the  Ornament  and  Defence  of 
Religion. 

Fhilot.  What  Provifion  do  you  mean  ? 

PhiUL  Why,  to  fpeak  to  your  Cafe  5 
there  are  Dignities  to  which  thofe  Gentle- 
men who  are  prepared  to  engage  in  the 
Controverfie,  have  a  good  Right  :  And 
with  Submiffion  to  better  Judgments,  I  think 
it  would  not  be  amifs,  if  all  dignified  Perfons 
held  their  Preferments  by  a  new  Tenure  > 

Phtlot  What  Tenure? 

Philal.  By  Knights  Service  5  pnrfuant  to 
which,  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  dra\y 
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their  Pens  in  the  Caufe,  whenever  their 
Superiours  required  them  5  to  appear  in 
the  Field  upon  an  Invafion,  with  their  ^lo- 
ta-^  and  in  fhort,  to  Maintain  any  Poft  that 
fhall  be  affigned. 

Philot.  What  if  a  Man  has  not  a  Mind 
to  Quarrel,  muft  he  be  turn  d  out  of  his 
Dignity  for  being  of  a  peaceable  Difpofition? 

Philal.  Thofe  peaceable  Men  you  fpeak 
of,  are  none  of  the  moft  ufeful  in  a  time  of 
War  5  and  therefore  a  fmaller  Gratification 
fhould  content  them.  However,  I  don't 
pretend  to  make  any  general  Rules  5  for 
there  may  be  other  Qualifications  Equiva- 
lent to  Writing. 

Fhilot.  What  if  they  are  difabled  by  Age  ? 

Philal.  Then  they  flaould  be  continued 
for  their  paft  Services. 

P/j/lot.  Truly,  this  is  a  good  probable  Ex- 
pedient to  keep  the  Church  Militia  in  Dif- 
cipline  ^  and  might  for  ought  I  know,  ve- 
ry much  improve  the  »ohle  Science  ofContro' 
verjie.  But  to  return  to  the  Old  Argument  5 
if  you  intend  to  bring  me  over  to  your  Opi- 
nion of  the  Curate,  you  muft  clear  the  bu- 
finefs  of  his  Salary  a  little  better  5  for  I  am 
afraid,  where  he  has  his  Money,  he  ought 
to  own  he  has  his  Mafter  too. 

Philal.  I  confefs  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  in  what  you  fay,  if  the  Reftor  had  the 
Right  of  Coinage.    If  the  Money  had  his 
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Image  and  Saperfcription  upoh  it,  the  Ca- 
rat's taking  it  for  Currant,  would  conclude 
him  under  his  Jurifdiftion  :  But  that  the 
bare  receiving  a  Sum  ftiould  fink  a  Man  in- 
to a  fervile  State,  is  paft  my  C^omprehenfi- 
on.  For  confidering  that  Money  is  a  Thing 
of  fuch  Quality,  and  fovereign  Sway  in  the 
World,  one  would  imagine  it  ftiould  bring 
Power  and  Reputation  along  with  it  5  and 
rather  enlarge,  then  abridge  a.  Man's  Liber- 
ty by  receiving  it.  And  to  mention  nothing 
farther,  the  Nature  of  the  Contradt  be- 
tween the  Redor  and  Curate,  is  fufficient 
to  give  you  Satisfaction  5  foi:  there,  as  has 
been  obferved,  the  Curate  undertakes  no 
other  Employment,  but  the  Inftrudtion  and 
Government  of  theParifh.    There  is  ho  At- 
tendance upon  the  Parfon,  no  running  up- 
on his  Errands,  nor  Subjection  to  his  Hu- 
mour indented  for. 

Philot.  Methinks  it  is  a  little  hard,  a  Cu- 
rate muft  not  be  called  a  Servant,  a'S  well  as 
a  Cook  or  a  Footman  3  fince  he  ha  s  Wages 
as  much  as  the  other. 

Phild.  Poffibly  not  always  fo  much  nei- 
ther 5  but  waving  tiiat,  if  you  had  remem- 
bred  what  I  urged  to  you  before,  1  hisOb- 
jedtion  would  have  been  no  DifEcul  ty. 
P/)/7(?^  What  was  that  > 
Philal  Why,  that  the  Curate  is  to  wait 
upon  none  but  God  Almighty    T  hat  the 
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Manage  of  his  Employment  is  not  prefcribcd 
by  the  Redor  5  but  by  the  RulDrick  and 
Conftitutions  of  the  Churchy  And  that  be 
is  not  removeable  at  Pleafure.  I  fuppofc 
by  this  time,  you  apprehend  there  is  a 
DifiFerencc  between  him  and  a  Footman ;  or 
a  Steward  either. 

Pkilot.  Well !  Notwithftanding  your 
fubtlety,  this  Notion  of  Wages  fticks  in 
my  Stomach  ftill. 

PhiUl.  I  wonder  the  glitter  of  a  little 
Money  fhould  dazle  your  Eyes  at  that  rate, 
that  you  cannot  fee  fo  plain  a  Diftindion. 
You  don't  feem  to  underftand  Commerce, 
if  you  think  that  fomething  of  Authority 
and  Dominion  is  alway  given  in  Exchange 
for  Money.  Now  I  am  of  Diogenes  his 
.Mind,  and  believe  it  poffible  for  one  to  buy 
a  Mafter,  as  well  as  a  Servant. 

Philot.  As  how  } 

PhilaL  Why,  for  the  purpofe^  if  a  Per- 
fon  of  Twenty  One  puts  himfelf  Apprentice 
to  another,  you  know  this  is  feldom  done 
without  Charge;  Now  what  does  a  Man 
do  in  this  Cafe,  but  purchafe  hisSubjedion, 
and  hire  himfelf  a  Drubbing  upon  occafion? 
To  give  one  Inftance  more.  When  a  Wo- 
inan  of  Fortune  Marries  a  Man  with  No- 
thing, does  fhe  not  give  him  Meat,  Drink, 
and  Wages  to  Govern  her }  And  to  end  this 
DifputCj  ypu  know,  Phyfieians,  and  Law- 

yer% 
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yers,  and  Judges,  have  Fees,  or  Wages, 
either  given  or  affigned  them  by  Law,  with- 
out being  thought  Servants  to  thofe  they 
are  concerned  with :  Now,  whatReafon  is 
there  a  Gurafe  ftiould  h^ve  woife  Luck 
with  his  Mony  than  other  People  > 

'Philot.  To  deal  plainly  ^  I  fuppofe  it  is 
becaufe  he  does  not  get  enough  of  it.  If  his 
Fees  were  as  confiderable  as  any  of  thofe 
Gendemeii  yoii  fpeifc  of  T  qneftiori  not  but 
his  Office  would  be  much  more  Reputable^ 
PhiUl.  Well  gueffed  5  and  therefr>re  what 
Gharaderdothey  deferve  who  Gonfine  him 
tothisfcandalous  Pittance?  IbHieveyou  cart 
fcarcely  name  any  fort  of  Injuftice/vvhicb  ha^ 
a  more  malignant  influence  upori  Religion^ 
than  this  Oppreffioh  df  Ctir^tes; 
Why  fo Tragical? 

!  P^//a/.Becaufe  their  Poverty  expofes  therii 
to  Contempt  ^  which  renders  their  Inftru- 
ftions  infignificant !  and  which  is  worfe^ 
makes  them  lefs  Gonfiderable  in  themfelves, 

j  2ls  well  as  in  the  Opinion  of  others. 
P^ilofi  I  hope  Poverty  is  no  Grime^ 

I  Philal.  No  5  but  it's  a  fcurvy  Temptation^ 
^fpecially  to  thofe  who  have  lived  freely, 
and  been  bred  to  better  Expectations:  For 
when  a  Man  finds  his  Hopes  difappointed, 
himfelf  unfupported,  and  topp'd  upon  by 
Perfons  of  meaner  Pretences  and  Employ* 
tnentsj  this  is  apt  to  pall  his  Spirits,  artct 
^  B  cheek 
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check  the  Courage  of  his  Thoughts  ^  fo  that 
his  Corapofitions  and  Fortune  will  feem  to 
be  much  of  a  piece. 

Philot.  I  thought  ftrait  Circumftances 
had  been  none  of  the  worft  Promoters  of 
Learning  5  according  to  thepld  Saying,  In- 
genii  largitor  Venter. 

Philal.  I  grant  there  is  fome  Truth  in 
your  Obfervation^  and  that  it  is  Want 
which  often  reconciles  Men  to  Labour  and 
Letters^  but  this  is  at  their  firft  fetting  out  5 
when  though  they  have  not  gained  their 
Point,yet  they  are  full  of  Hopes,  which 
pricks  them  on,  and  puts  them  upon  their  ut- 
moft.  But  after  they  are  once  qualified  for 
Succefs,  and  find  their  Induftry  difcouraged, 
this  makes  them  fink  in  the  Socket,  and  fret 
away  their  Strength  and  Spirits  5  fo  that 
either  out  of  Impotence,  or  Difguft,  or 
Defpair,  they  give  over  the  fruitlefs  Pur- 
fuit$  and  feldom  make  any  generous  At- 
tempt ever  after.  'Tis  true,  there  arc  fome 
hardy  Souls  that  won't  be  beaten  off  by  ill 
tJfagc  5  but  thefe  are  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with. 

Philot.  Then  you  think  there  would  be 
a  ftrange  Improvement  in  the  unbeneficed 
Clergy,  if  they  had  a  better  Salary. 

Philal.  Yes  5  I  think  they  would  have 
more  Books,  and  more  Learning,  and  more 
Credit.  They  would  not  be  fo  eiafily  ob- 
liged 
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liged  to  improper  Compliances  5  nor  fo  lia- 
ble to  feveral  other  Mifcarriages  in  their 
Condud. 

Philot.  By  your  Difcourfe,  the  flender 
Provifion  which  is  made  for .them,  ftiould 
be  very  Criminal. 

Philal.  Doubtlefs  fo  it  is.  For  pray  con- 
fider. 

P/nla,  Pray  be  as  Brief  as  you  can. 

Philal.  I  fay  then,  for  a  Clergv-Man  to 
enrich  himfelfby  the  Labour  and  Neceffi- 
ties  of  One  of  his  own  Order,and  make  his 
Figure  out  of  theChurch,without  perform- 
ing the  Services  required,  is  a  dired  tran- 
flating  the  Holy  Revenues  to  a  Foreign  and 
Secular  Ufe  5  and  confequently,  befides  other 
Aggravations,  is  no  better  than  Sacrilege  5 
which  is  a  very  uncanonical  Sin  t,  And  unlefs 
we  are  very  much  in  the  dark,  will  be  ac- 
counted for  afterwards.  In  fliort,  this  pra- 
ctice has  been  the  main  ground  of  the  Con- 
tempt of  the  Clergy:;  making  one  Part  of 
them  grow  Cheap  by  their  Poverty,and  the 
Other  by  their  Covetoufnefs. 

Philot.  Pray,  what  Allowance  would 
you  oblige  the  Reftor  to,  if  you  had  the 
Regulation  of  that  Affair? 

Philal.  To  fpeak  within  Compafs,  in  my 
Opinion  the  Curate  ought  to  have  half  the 
Profits,  let  the  value  of  them  be  never  fo 
eonfiderable  5  for  if  the  Parfon  has  the  other 
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Moiety  for  doing  nothing,  I  think  he  has 
no  reafon  to  Complain.  But  if  the  Living 
be  Small,  then  he  that  fupplies  it,  ftionld 
have  two  Thirds  affigned  him  5  becaufe  he 
cannot  be  decently  .Supported  under  that 
Proportion. 

Philot,  Well,  I  am  not  difpofed  to  exa- 
mine that  Matter  any  farther.  But  I  be-* 
feech  you,  what  is  all  this  to  the  Bufinefs  of 
Pride >  I  think  your  Zeal  for  the  Curates 
has  tranfported  you  a  little  out  of  your 
Subjedt. 

PhiUl.  No  fuch  matter  5  for  it  is  gene* 
rally  nothing  but  Ambition  which  makes 
Men  Covetous  and  Mean :  Befides,  if  it  is 
a  Digreffion,  it  is  a  very  feafonable  one* 
However,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  leave  of 
this  Part  of  the  Argument  5  therefore,  if 
you  pleafe,  we  will  call  a  new  Caufe. 

Philot.  I  think  it  beft  to  Adjourn  at  pre- 
fent^  and  when  we  meet  again,  I  will  ven^ 
ture  the  other  Brufti  with  you. 

Philal.  Till  then  farewel. 


A  SECOND 


CONFERENCE 


BETWEEN 

Vbilotimus  and  Thilalethes. 


Pkilof.  So  am  1 5  and  therefore  if  you 
pleafe,  without  any  further  Ceremony,  let 
us  purfue  the  Argument  we  were  lafl:  upon. 

Philal.  With  all  my  Heart,  and  fince  (as 
has  been  fliewed )  Learning  and  Conceit, 
make  fo  odd  a  Figure  5  let  us  proceed  to 
examine  the  Pretences  of  Nobility,  for  I 
am  afraid  the  Vulgar  Notion  of  it  is  fcrew- 
cd  fomewhat  too  high,  and  that  it  has  not 
Ballaft  enough  to  carry  all  the  Sail  which  is 
commonly  made  out. 

,  Philot,  I  muft  tell  you,  you  are  upon  a 
touchy  Point,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will 
treat  fo  nice  a  Subject  asthisds  with  propor- 
tionable Caution. 

Pkilal.  I  am  fenfible  of  what  you  fay, 
Und  (hall  manage  my  Enquiry  with  all  the 


ELL  met!  I  am  glad  the 
Opportunity  you  menti- 
oned is  fo  quiciclyreturned. 


Fair 
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Fairnefs  and  Decency,  the  free  Difcuffion 
of  the  Qneftion  will  allow.  To  begin,  you 
know  all  Men  were  equally  Noble,  or,  if 
you  will,  equally  Plebeian  at  firft :  Now  I 
would  gladly  underftand  how  they  came  to 
be  fo  much  Diftinguifh'd  afterwards,  for 
there  are  different  Reafons  affigned. 

Fhilot.  I  fuppofe  the  Diftinftions  you 
mentioned  were  founded  upon  extraordi- 
nary Performances,  and  won  at  the  Expence 
of  Induftry  and  Merit :  For  how  can  you 
imagine  any  Perfons  Ihould  Emerge  out  of 
the  common  Mafs  of  Mankind,  unlefs  by 
the  Advantages  of  Capacity,  'Labour,  and 
Refolution?  Their  mounting,  argues  that 
Fire  was  the  ruling  Element  in  their  Compo- 
fition  5  and  that  they  were  of  a  more  vigo- 
rous and  enterprizing  Spirit  than  their 
Neighbours. 

Philal.l  am  willing  to  fuppofe  with  you, 
that  they  made  a  generous  Ufe  of  thefe  Ad- 
vantages, and  employed  them  for  the  Be- 
nefit of  Mankind  ^  being  as  remarkable  for 
their  Juftice,  Fidelity,  and  good  Humour, 
as  for  their  Conduft  and  Courage  j  and 
therefore  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  the 
Account  which  fome  pretend  to  give  con? 
cerning  the  Original  of  Nobility, 

Philot.  What  is  that  > 

Vhild,  They  will  tell  you  that  it  ha§ 
l^epo  pftep  founded  upon  Rapine  and  In- 
 ^  juftice 
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juftice.  It  feems  they  have  obferved  out 
of  T&Hcydides,  that  in  ancient  Times  it  was 
counted  an  Heroick  Atchievement  to  Plun- 
der luftily  5  and  he  was  a  Man  of  the  beft 
Quality,  who  was  able  to  Steal  moft  Cattle. 
Thefe  Nimrods  (fay  they)  grew  great  by 
the  Strength  of  their  Limbs  and  theirVices, 
engraved  their  Murthers  upon  their  Shields, 
and  Heftored  all  the  Little  and  Peaceable 
People  into  Peafantry. 

Philat.  This  looks  fo  like  a  Chimerical 
and  ill-natur  d  Opinion,  that  I  (hall  not  do 
it  the  Honour  of  a  Confutation. 

Philal,  I  have  no  Exceptions  to  your  Re- 
fentraent  5  but  to  go  on,  for  the  more  di- 
ftind  Confideration  of  the  Argument,  we 
will  divide  Nobility  into  two  Kinds,  Here- 
ditary^ and  Acquired,  The  firft  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  from  our  Anceftors,  the  other 
is  immediately  conferred  by  the  Favour  of 
the  Prince. 

Philot.  Proceed  upon  the  feveral  Parts  of 
your  Divifion. 

Philal.  I.  Then,"^  Hereditary  Nobility 
feems  no  juft  Ground  for  a  high  Opinion, 
becaufe  it  is  borrowed.  Thofe  Great  Afti' 
ons  which  we  had  no  Share  in,  cannot  pro^ 
perly  be  any  Part  of  our  Commendation, 
efpecially  if  we  want  Abilities  to  imitate 
them.  Tis  true,  they  ought  to  be  taken 
notice  of  by  others  for  the  Encouragement 
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of  Virtue,  and  the  Ornament  of  Society^ 
But  then  he  that  depends  whollv  upon  the 
Worth  of  Others,  ought  to  confider  that  he 
has  but  the  Honour  of  an  Image,  and  is 
Worfhiped  not  for  his  own  fake,  but  up- 
on the  Account  of  what  he  Reprefents.  To 
be  plain  5  it  is  a  fign  a  Man  is  very  Poor, 
when  he  has  nothing  of  his  own  to  appear 
in  I  but  is  forced  to  patch  up  his  Figure  with 
the  Relicks  of  the  Dead,  and  rifle  Tomb- 
stones and  Monuments  for  Reputation. 

P/jtlat.  Notwithftanding  your  Rallying, 
I  cannot  conceive  what  Crime  it  is  to  Pof- 
fefs  the  Inheritance  of  our  Forefathers.  Now 
Honour  is  part  of  their  Eftate,  which  was 
raifed  on  purpofe  that  we  might  be  the  bet- 
tQV  for  it.  And  fince  their  Children  were 
fheOccafion  of  their  Merit,  and  puftied  them 
^  pn  to  generous  Undertakings,  ought  they 
pot  to  fhare  in  the  Crlory  of  the  Succefs  ^ 
Philal.  Yes.  But  it  fliould  be  managed 
whh  great  Modefty,  becaufe  though  an 
honourable  Title  may  be  conveyed  to  Po- 
flerity  ^  yet  the  ennobling  Qualities,  which 
are  the  Soul  of  Greatnefs,  are  a  fort  of  In- 
communicable Perfedions,  and  cannot  be 
transferred.  Indeed,  if  a  Man  could  Be- 
queath his  Vcrtues  by  Will,  and  fettle  his 
Senfe,  and  Learning,  and  Refolution,  upon 
his  Children,  as  certainly  as  he  can  his 
l-ands,  SL  brave  Anceftor  would  be  a  mighr 
^PfMle|^r-  -^ "     ■  fmg, 
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Fhilot.  I  hope  thofe  fine  Qualities  are  not 
lb  Incommunicable  as  you  fuppofe^  for  me- 
thinks,  there  is  a  jTe  ne fcay  qmi,  in  Perfons 
well  born  ;  there  is  a  peculiar  Noblenefs  of 
Temper  in  them,  their  Converfation  is 
inimitably  Graceful,  and  a  Man  may  di- 
ftinguifh  thejr  Quality  by  the  Air  of  their 
Faces. 

Philal.  I  wifli  that  Spirit  of  Honour  and 
Bravery  you  mention,  was  infeparable  to 
their  Quality  ^  but  it  is  too  plain  that  great 
Minds,  and  great  Fortunes  don't  always  go 
together  ^  however,  I  grant  there  is  fome 
Truth  in  your  Obfervation,  but  am  afraid 
the  Diftinftion  does  not  always  fpring  from 
the  Caufe  you  affign.  For  by  the  Grace^ 
fulnefs  of  Converfation,  I  fuppofeyou  mean 
a  decent  Affurance,  and  an  Addrefs  in  the 
Modes,  and  Geftures,  of  Salutation.  Now 
thefe  are  pretty  AccompliChments  I  confefs, 
and  recommend  a  Man  to  Company  with 
fome  Advantage  ^  but  then  they  arc  eafily 
gained  by  Cuftom  and  Education,  and 
therefore  we  need  not  fetch  them  ex  Tra^ 
duce.  And  moreover,  thefe  little  Formalir 
ties  are  often  magnified  beyond  all  Senfc 
and  Reafon  5  And  fome  People  are  fo  Fan- 
taftically  fond  of  them,  as  if  they  were  the 
top  Perfeftions  of  Humane  Nature  5  and 
that  it  were  in  reality  a  more  valuable  and 
gentle  Quality      Drefs  \^elL  and  come 
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handfomely  into  a  Room,  than  to  take  a 
Town,  or  to  be  fit  to  difcharge  the  Office 
of  a  Privy  Counfellor.  Now,  with  Sub- 
niiflion  to  thefe  Ceremonious  Gentlemen, 
I  am  not  of  their  Mind  in  this  Matter,  but 
think  it  much  better  for  a  Man's  Parts  to  lie 
in  his  Head,  than  in  his  Heels. 

Philof.  I  think  fo  too,  but  you  have  not 
anfvvered  the  whole. 

True !  Your  Air  was  Omitted:  Now 
if  this  was  a  conftant  Privelege  of  Birth, 
which  you  know  it  is  not,  yet  in  this  deceit- 
ful Age  of  ours,  there  is  no  Arguing  from 
an  Out-fide.  Befides,  I  doubt  this  Advan- 
tage is  fometimes  the  effeft  of  a  Slothful  and 
Effeminate  Life.  When  Men  will  Attempt 
nothing  either  in  the  Field,  or  in  their  Glo- 
fets :  When  they  will  neither  trouble  them^^ 
felves  with  Thinking,  nor  endure  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Weather  :  This  NIcenefs, 
though  it  renders  them  Infignificant  to  the 
great  Purpofes  of  Life,  yet  it  Polifties  their 
Complexion,  and  makes  their  Spirits  feem 
more  moving  and  trafparent.  Sometime 
this  Sprightlinefs  and  Grandure  of  Face,  is 
Painted  by  Flattery  5  for  when  Men  are 
once  made  to  believe  they  are  very  Confi- 
derable,  they  are  prefently  for  trying  to 
Write  the  Tnfcription  of  their  Quality  upon 
their  Forehead.  Now  Conceit,  when  it  is 
Correfted  vyith  a  Mixture  of  Gravity,  is  an 
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admirable  Tf^/Zj,  and  will  make  one  look  as 
Wife,  and  as  Great  as  you  would  wifh. 

Philot.  This  Grandureof  Face,as  you  call 
it,  may  poffibly  be  explained  upon  kinder 
Principles  5  for  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  a 
quick  Senfe  of  Honour,  a  Confcioufnefs  of 
Worth,  an  Elevation  of  Thought,  will 
fometinies  break  out  into  a  Luftre,  and 
make  the  great  Soul  fparkle  in  a  Man's 
Eyes. 

Philal.  I  cannot  deny  what  you  fay,  and 
therefore  the  beft  Conftruftion  ought  to  be 
made,  where  the  known  Character  of  the 
Perfon  does  not  difallow  it. 

PMlot.  I  fee  you  can  be  fair  when  yoti 
lift,  therefore  I  fliall  venture  to  go  on  with 
you  to  another  Advantage  of  Nobility, 
mz.  Antiquity.  Now  to  begin  in  your  own 
way.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  great  Addition 
to  ones  Birth,to  ftand  at  the  bottom  of  a  long 
Parchment  Pedigree,  and  be  fome  Yards 
removed  from  the  firft  Efcutcheon?  Is  not 
that  Family  fubftantially  Built  which  can 
ftand  the  Shock  of  Time,  and  hold  out 
againft  all  Varieties  of  Accidents }  How  ge- 
nerous muft  that  Blood  be,  which  has  been 
fo  long  Refining,  and  run  through  the 
Channels  of  Honour  for  fo  many  Ages, 
whereitisfometimes  as  hard  to  come  to  the 
Plebeian  Fountainj  as  to  find  out  the  Head 
of  Nilm} 
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Philal.Not  fo  hard  neither  5  For  if  you  go 
but  one  Inch  farther  than  the  Gentleman  at 
the  Top  you  fpoke  of,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
you  take  old  Goodman,  &c.  by  the  Lea- 
thern Breeches.  And  as  for  the  Antiquity 
of  a  Family,  though  it  looks  prettily  at  firft 
fight,  yet  I  fear  it  will  abate  upon  Exami- 
nation. 

Vhilot,  Pray  try  your  skill  upon  it,  for  I 
am  not  of  your  Mind. 

Fhilal,  Then  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  I 
conceive  the  Antiquity  you  talk  of,  is  com- 
monly nothing  but  ancient  Wealth  5  and 
therefore  the  chief  Commendation  of  this 
Privilege  confifts  in  the  long  continued  Fru- 
gality of  the  Family  ^  who  after  they  were 
once  poffeffed  of  an  Eftate,  had  the  Difcre- 
tion  to  keep  it. 

Philot.  Is  it  nothing  then  for  a  Man's  An- 
ceftors  to  have  lived  in  Reputation,  and  to 
have  had  Intereft  and  Command*  in  their 
Country,  for  fo  many  Generations  > 

PhiUL  I  fuppofe  the  Englijh  of  all  this  is 
no  more  than  that  they  have  lived  in  good 
Houfes,  Eat  and  Drank  better,  and  born 
higher  Offices  than  thofe  who  have  wanted 
a  Fortune.  Now  Money,  and  a  moderate 
Share  of  Senfe,  will  furnifli  any  Man  with 
all  thefe  Advantages.  And  as  to  the  hold- 
ing out  againft  fo  many  Accidents,  and 
Alterations  of  State,  I  am  afraid  it  fome^ 

times  ^ 
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times  proceeds  from  Shifting  and  Indifferent 
Principles  5  and  from  a  fervile  Compliance 
with  whatever  is  Uppermoft.  So  that  what 
my  Lord  Bacon  mentions,  in  reference  to 
Notions  and  Inventions,  may  be  fometimes 
applicable  to  Families  5  where  he  tells  us. 
That  time  is  like  a  River,  in  which  Metals 
and  folid  Subftances  are  funk,  while  Chaff 
and  Straws  fwim  upon  the  Surface. 

Secondly,  You  are  to  confider  that  aft 
ancient  Gentility  does  not  neceffarily  con- 
vey to  us  any  Advantage  either  of  Body  or 
Mind:  And,  to  fpeak  like  Philofophers, 
thefg  are  the  only  two  Things  in  which  we 
are  capable  of  any  real  Improvement.  I 
confefs,  if  every  Generation  grew  Wifer, 
Stronger,  Handfomer,  or  longer-Lived  than 
the  other  5  if  the  Breed  of  a  Man's  Family 
was  thus  Improved,  the  farther  it  was  con- 
tinued 5  then  indeed  the  Quality  of  an  Ef- 
cutcheon  would  be  exaftly  contrary  to  that 
ofCloaths,  and  the  One  would  always  grow 
better,  as  the  Other  does  worfe,  by  wear- 
ing.   From  whence  it  would  follow,  that 
if  the  Seven  Sleepers  had  been  made  Gentle- 
men immediately  before  they  entered  their 
Cave,  and  had  held  on  their  Nap  from  Se- 
venty to  Seven  hundred  Years,  they  had 
moft  undeniably  flept  themfelves  into  a  con- 
fidcrable  Degree  of  Quality. 
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Philot.  You  may  talk  as  Subtilly  as  you 
pleafe,  but  you  muft  not  think  to  baffle 
Eftabliflied  and  Uncontcfted  Opinions,  with 
a  few  Logical  Quirks. 

P/jtlal.  Pray  don't  grow  warm,  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  fatisfy  yon  ^  and  in  order 
to  it,  I  obferve  in  the  third  Place,  That  an 
ancient  Gentility  makes  a  Man  Superiour  on- 
ly to  thofe  of  the  fame  Quality,  (viz.  an 
Efquire,  to  anEfquire,  and  fo  in  the  reft) 
and  that  in  nothing  but  in  Point  of  Prece- 
dency. TheReafon,  I  fuppofe,  why  thofe 
which  are  placed  in  any  Degree  of  Honour, 
precede  others  who  are  afterwards  raifed  to 
the  fame  Height,  is  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Induftry.  To  make  Men  forward  to  ex- 
ert their  earlieft  Endeavours,  to  deferve 
well  of  the  State  ^  for  this  Reafon  there  is  a 
Diftindtion  made  between  Merit,  other- 
wife  equal,  only  upon  the  account  of  the 
Priority  of  Time. 

Phi  lot.  Is  this  all  you  can  affprd  > 

PhiUl.  Look  you !  We  that  pretend  to 
be  Subjed  to  a  Conftitution,  muft  not  Carve 
but  our  own  Quality  5  for  at  this  rate  a 
Cobler  may  make  himfelf  a  Lord. 

Philot.  And  what  then  ? 

Philal.  Why,  then  I  fay,  it  is  Vanity  for 
any  Man  to  have  a  better  Opinion  of  his  Fa- 
mily than  the  Law  allows  :  My  Reafon  is, 
becaufe  the  Law  is  the  meafure  of  Honour, 

as 


as  well  as  of  all  other  Civil  Rights.  Befides, 
I  muft  tell  you,  that  it  is  both  Reafonable, 
and  the  Intereft  of  the  State,  that  Merit 
fliould  be  confidered,  of  what  date  foever 
it  is.  A  Worthy  Aftion  ought  to  be  as 
much  Rewarded  now,  as  one  of  the  fame 
Kind  was  a  Thoufand  Years  fince.  The 
profped  of  Honour  to  a  generous  Mind,  is 
the  chief  Incitement  to  all  great  Underta- 
kings. This  Confideration  Polillies  Arts 
and  Sciences,  makes  Men  Induftrious  in  im- 
proving their  Underftandings,  and  Refo- 
lute  in  expofing  their  Perfons  for  the  Pub- 
lick  Service.  If  therefore  we  dote  upon 
Antiquity  fo  far,  as  to  undervalue  the  Me- 
rit of  the  prefent  Age,  the  Government 
muft  neceffarily  fufFer  by  it  3  for  fuch  a  Par- 
tiality will  flacken  the  Nerves  of  Induftry, 
and  occafion  aNegligence  both  in  thofe  who 
have  an  ancient  Title  to  Honour,  and  in 
thofe  who  have  not.  The  firft  will  grow 
fluggilh,  becaufe  they  have  a  fufiicient 
Share  of  Reputation  already  ^  and  therefore 
need  not  run  any  hazards  about  getting 
more.  The  latter  will  abate  in  their  for- 
wardnefs  to  oblige  their  Country,  becaufe 
they  know  their  Service,  though  never  fo 
great,  will  be  contemned  5  and  for  that  ve- 
ry Reafon  which  ought  to  make  them  the 
more  valued  5  that  is,  becaufe  their  Con- 
fiderablenefs  came  from  themfelves.  More- 


over, 
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over,  if  the  Inheritors  of  ancient  Honour, 
have  not  by  perfonal  Additions  improved 
that  Stock  which-  was  granted  to  their  Afl-^ 
ceftors  -J  there  is  no  Eleafon  it  fliould  be 
Rated  above  the  fame  Degree  (  Precedency 
excepted  )  which  is  given  now.  For  to  af- 
firm that  a  Family  raifed  to  Nobility  by  this 
King,  is  not  as  good  as  one  raifed  by  the 
Conquerour,  is  a  Reflexion  upon  hisPrefent 
Majefty:  It  fuppofes  his  Judgment,  or  his 
Authority,  lefs  Confiderable  than  that  of 
his  Predeceflbrs  ^  and  that  the  Fountain 
of  Honour  is  almoft  dried  up,  and  runs 
more  muddy  than  in  former  Ages, 

Philot.  How  Plaufibly  foever  you  may 
make  your  Opinion  look,  I'm  fure  it  has 
the  Difadvantage  of  being  Singular.  For 
you  know  a  plain  Gentleman  of  an  ancient 
iFamily  is  accounted  a  Perfon  of  better  Qjja- 
lity  than  a  new  made  Knight^  though  the 
reafon  of  his  Dubbing  was  never  fo  Meri- 
torious. Honour,  like  China  Difties,  muft 
He  fome  Ages  under  Ground  before  it  comes 
to  any  Perfeftion.  And  to  carry  on  your 
own  Figure,  the  greater  Diftance  from  the 
Spring,  always  makes  the  Stream  the  more 
confiderable. 

Philal.  This  it  is  to  be  Wlfer  than  the 
Laws !  And  fince  you  are  for  IlluftrationSi 
I  reply,  that  to  fuppofe  an  ancient  Title 
(though  lefTer  in  Degree)  is  preferable  to  a 

greater 
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rreater  of  late  Creation,  is  as  if  one  fboulci 
affirm  that  an  old  Shilling  is  betted  than  a 
pew  FJalf-Crown,  though  the  Alloy  and 
impreffion  are  the  fame  in  both.  Nay^ 
from  your  Argument  a  Man  may  conclude, 
that  a  co^rfer  Metal,  only  by  being  digg'<i 
and  rcfin'd  in  the  Days  of  our  Great  Grand- 
fathers, (though  perhaps  it  has  contraded 
fome  Kuft  by  lying  )  is  rnof e  vafuable  thari 
the  fame  weight  in  Gold,  but  lately  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Ore.    And  that  an  ancient 
Eftatc  is  really  better  than  one  newly  Pur- 
chafed,  though  the  Lands  of  the  Latter  are 
ficher,  and  the  Survey  larger  than  the 
Other.  Now  if  a  Manrfiould  prove  fo  Fan- 
eifui,  as  to  demand  a  greater  Rent  for  his 
Farm,  becaufe  it  has  been  in  the  Poffeffion 
of  his  Family  for  fome  Hundreds  of  Years, 
I  believe  the  want  of  Tenants  would  foon 
convince  him  of  his  Errour.  ^rom  whence, 
it's  evident,  that  in  taiking  an  Eftimatc|  of 
Nobility  we  are  not  fo  niuch  to  condder 
it's  Antiquity,  as  the  Mierit  of  the  firfE 
Grantee,  and  the  DifVindion  the  Prince  has 
put  upon  it 5  which  like  Figures  or  other 
Marks  upon  Money,  ftamp  the '^alue,  and 
tell  the  Subjed  for  how  miuchit  is  to  pafs. 

Pkilot.  Pray,  by  your  Favour,  are  not 
Medals,  and  Coins  valued  more  for  theii? 
Antiquity  than  their  Metal  ? 
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Philal.  That  Queftion  is  to  the  Point  5 
and  therefore  I  anfwer 

Firft,  That  Coins,  &c.  though  they  are 
valuable  as  Rarities,  yet  they  fignifie  little 
in  Exchange  and  common  Ufe  5  And  if  a 
Man  has  any  Debt  to  pay,  or  Commodi- 
ties to  buy.  King  Charles  his  Image,  and 
Superfcription  will  do  him  much  more  Ser- 
vice than  C^fars. 

Secondly,  The  Reafon  why  thefe  Things 
arefometimes  fo  much  valued,  is  not  becaufe 
they  are  old,  but  ufeful :  They  often  reftify 
Chronology,  and  explain  Hiftory,  and  re- 
trieve us  feveral  material  Parts  of  Learning  5 
which  might  otherwife  have  been  irrecove- 
rably loft. 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  Difparity  in  the  cafe 
of  ancient  Coins  and  Families  5  For  in  the 
firft  you  have  the  fame  numerical  Piece,  in 
the  latter  nothing  but  the  Name  or  Relation  5 
fo  that  the  Change  andSucceflion  of  Perfons 
feems  to  deftroy  the  Notion  of  Antiquity.  , 
To  make  the  Inftance  parallel,  we  muft  , 
fuppofe  a  Gentleman  as  old  as  Methnfalem,  ■■ 
and  then  I  confefs  he  would  be  a  great  Cu- 
riofity  5  and  ought  to  be  valued  accordingly. 

Fhilot.  As  I  remember  you  were  faying,  , 
the  Merit  of  the  firft  Gentleman  of  the 
Houfe  ought  to  be  confider  d. 

Philal.  Yes^  I  conceive  that  Circura- 
ftance  very  Material  5  and  that  if  upon  en- 
quiry 
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quiry  it  proves  Unintelligible,  or  Unlucky? 
it's  no  foall  Abatement  to  the  Family.  For 
if  he  Advanced  himfelf  by  a  voluntary  En- 
gaging in  unjuft  Quarrels,  he  has  no  better 
Pretence  to  Honour  than  what  a  refolute 
and  fuccefsful  Padder  may  Challenge.  If 
he  owes  his  Heraldry  to  a  fervile  Flattery, 
and  a  dextrous  Application  to  the  Vices  of 
Princes  5  the  Marks  of  their  Favour  are  ra- 
ther Infamous  than  Honourable  to  his  Po- 
fterity  5  becaufe  he  is  Ennobled  for  tbofe 
Qualities,  for  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
•PuniOied. 

Fhilot.  What  if  the  Gentility  was  Pur- 
:  chafed,  I  hope  we  may  make  the  beft  of 
what  we  have  paid  for  ? 

'Pkilal'  By  all  means !  But  then  this  is  a 
fi^n  that  Worth  and  diftinguifhing  Quali- 
cies  were  v/anting  5  otherwife  the  Honour 
had  been  conferred  Gratk.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  when  Arms  or  Titles  are  given  at 
the^  Inftance  or  Recommendation  of  a  Fa- 
vorite 5  for  this  is  down-right  beggi^ig  for 
Quality  5  and  look's  more  like  an  Alms'than- 
an  Honour.  Farther,  it's  a  leffening  to  a 
Man's  Nobility  ,  when  the  Reafon  and 
Grounds  of  it  are  unknown  5  for  if  his  Rife 
!  had  been  derived  from  worth v  and  credi- 
table Caufes,  he  v/ould  in  all  likelihood 
have  been  as  certainly  acquainted  with 
I  them,  as  with  his  Arms  ^  It  being  both  ea- 

F  2  fie. 
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fie,  and  for  the  Reputation  of  the  Family^ 
that  Records  of  this  Nature  ftiould  have 
been  preferv'd  ^  and  therefore  the  Lofs  of 
them  feems  rather  to  proceed  from  Defign 
than  Negled.  In  (hort,  if  the  firft  Princi- 
ples of  Honour  happen  to  be  thusCoarfe, 
or  Counterfeit,  it's  not  in  the  Power  of 
Time  to  mend  them :  A  Pebble  or  Brijlol 
Stone  will  not  change  their  Natures,  and 
improve  into  Diamonds  5  though  tl>ey  are 
laid  up  a  Thoufand  Years  together* 

Philot.  Hark  you  Mr.  I  doulM:  your  Ef- 
fedirs  (if  you  have  any  )  have  lain  but  a  lit- 
tle while  in  the  Heralds  Office. 

PfjiUl.  Probably  as  long  as  your  Wor- 
fhips :  But  I  take  it  to  be  much  more  a 
Gentlemanly  Quality  to  difrover  fuch  un- 
fociable  Miftakes  than  to  abett  thc«,,  if 
we  are  capable  of  underftanding  any  Thihg, 
it  muft  undoubtedly  b^  more  CreditaWe  to 
promote  good  Humour  and  Modefty  in 
Converfation,  and  give  Men  right  Ap- 
prehenfions  of  themfelves  5  than  to  flatter 
them  into  Groundlefs  Conceits,  and  make 
them  believe  they  may  be  truly  Great, 
and  yet  good  for  Nothing.  To  maintain 
fueh  indefenftble  and  dangerous  Principles 
of  Honour,  whkb  not  only  impofe  upoif 
our  Underftandings,  but  emafculate  ouf 
Spirits,  and  fpoil  our  Temper,  and  tentf 
•H!y  to  tlie  nouriftiing  of  Idienefs  and  Pride 
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is,  in  my  Opinion,  no  very  Heroical  Under- 
taking. 

Phtlot,  Then  I  find  we  muft  come  to  the 
Merits  of  the  Caufe,  as  you  call  them  ^  and 
examine  upon  what  Foundation  the  Fami- 
ly ftands. 

'Phtlal.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  to 
know  what  we  have  to  truft  to  5  and  how 
far  we  may  infift  upon  the  Advantages  of 
$irth. 

Philot.  What  are  the  ufual  Steps  to  Ho- 
nour > 

Fhilal.  I  fuppofe  one  of  thcfe  Three, 
Learning,  Commerce,  or  Arms.  The  Pre- 
tences of  Learning;  have  been  examined 
already  ^  To  which  I  fliall  only  add.  That 
if  a  Perfon  whofe  Mind  is  enlarged,  and 
beautified  with  all  forts  of  ufefal  Know- 
ledge, is  notwithftanding  obliged  to  Mp- 
defty,  and  Sobriety  of  Thought,  then  cer- 
tainly thofe  who  claim  under  him,  and  are 
wife  only  by  Proxy,  ought  not  to  grow  too 
big  upon  their  Relation  to  the  Mufes.  To 
proceed.  Commerce  is  another  Expedient 
which  often  diftinguifhes  a  Man  from  the 
Vulgar.  For  Trading  raifes  an  Eftate,  and 
that  procures  Honour  ^  fo  that  in  this  Gafe 
Wealth  is  the  main  of  the  Merit ^  and  that 
which  is  chiefly  infilled  on  by  thofe  who 
Inherit  it.  But  here  we  ought  to  be  very 
i^autious  and  Meek-Spirited,  "till  we  are  af- 

F  3  fured 
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fured  of  the  Honefty  of  our  Anceftors  5  for 
Covetoufmfs  and  Circumvention  make  no 
good  Motto  for  a  Coat,  And  yet  your  Men 
of  Trade  are  too  often  affifted  in  their  For' 
tunes  by  thefe  Qualities. 

Philot.  I  think  you  are  too  hard  upon 
them  5  and  believe  they  may  come  into  their 
Eftates  by  more  accountable  Methods,  viz. 
by  their  Induftry,  by  Underftanding  how 
to  make  ufe  of  all  fair  Advantages,  and  by 
the  Luck  of  a  good  Acquaintance. 

Philal.  I  grant  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Good  Faith,  Franknefs  and  Generofity  to 
be  Found  among Tradefmen  5  and  that  fuch 
Profeffions  are  neceffary  to  the  Convenience 
and  Splendor  of  Life  5  and  being  thus  Ufe- 
fql,  ought  to  be  efteemed  Honourable.  But 
their  being  ufed  to  value  fmall  Gains  is  apt 
(  without  care  )  to  make  them  contrail:  a 
Narrownefs  of  Spirit,  andtoftandtoo  much 
to  the  Point  of  Intereft. 

Philot.  What  is  that  which  they  call  the 
Myftery  of  Trade  ? 

Philal.  A  great  part  of  it  confifts  in  the 
Skill  of  over-reaching  their  Cuftomers  5 
which  Science,  I  fear  is  not  learned  meerly 
for  Speculation. 

Philot,  Poffibly  it  may  be  for  Caution, 
that  they  may  not  be  impofed  on  bv  others. 

Philal.  I  am  willing  to  think  fo,  how- 
ever thefe  4rcan(i  Officin£,  are  counted  fuch 
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Effentials,  that  except  an  Apprentice  is  ful- 
ly inftrufted  how  to  Adulterate,  and  Var- 
nifli,  and  give  you  the  Go-by  upon  occafi- 
on,  his  Mafter  may  be  charged  with  Neg- 
ledl:^  and  fued  for  not  teaching  hira  his  Art, 
and  his  Trade. 

Fhilot.  It  feems  then  he  cannot  be  an 
Honeft  Man,  except  he  teaches  his  Servant 
to  play  the  Knave.  ^ 

Philal.  Granting  your  Inference,  yet  you 
know  a  Man  may  underftand  his  Weapon 
better  than  his  Neighbour  5  and  notwith- 
ftanding  be  of  a  very  peaceable  InofFenfive 
Temper.    However,  when  the  Rife  of  the 
Family  is  owing  to  fuch  an  Original,  a  Man 
has  a  particular  Reafon  not  to  flourifli  too 
much  upon  the  Glitter  of  his  Fortune^  for 
fear  there  Chould  be  too  much  Alloy  in  it. 
For  fome  People  are  forced  to  climb  in  a 
very  mean  and  fervile  Pofture,  They  muft 
Flatter,  Deceive,  and  Pinch  5   ufe  their 
Neighbours,  and  themfelves  too,  very  un- 
kindly, before  they  can  gain  their  Point. 
So  that  if  the  Anceftor  had  not  been  remark- 
ably Little,  hisPofterity  had  never  been  re- 
puted Great. 

Fhilot.  But  what  needs  all  this  Scruple  > 
Why  fbould  I  enquire  fo  Anxioufly  how 
my  Anceftors  came  by  their  Eftatc>  Let 
their  Merit  be  as  fmall  as  you  pleafe,  the 
Revenue  will  not  fink  upon  this  Score. 

F  4  Now, 
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piow,  if  you  confidered  the  Sovereignty  of 
Money,  how  it  commands  Honour,  and 
Beauty,  and  Power  5  how  much  of  Orna- 
ment, and  Defence,  and  Pleafure  there  19 
in  it'j  you  would  allow  us  to  be  a  little  Up- 
jfli  upon  the  Matter :  For  when  a  Man  has 
fuch  an  Univer&l  Inftrument  of  Delight,and 
is  Mafter  of  that,  which  is  Mafter  of  every 
thing  elfe,  he  ought  vifibly  to  Congratulate 
his  Happinefs,  and  pay  himfelf  a  particular 
PLefped. 

Philal.  If  I  could  Purchafe  a  parcel  of 
jiew  Senfes,  and  fome  pretty  undifcovered 
Curiofities  to  pleafe  them  with,  I  confefs  I 
fhouid  be  more  defirous  of  growing  Rich 
than  I  am. 

Philot,  What  though  you  cannot  buy 
any  New,  you  may  pleafe  the  Old  ones 
better  5  and  make  one  Senfe  go  as  far  as 
|:wo,  with  Poverty. 

Philal.  I  am  not  altogether  of  your  Mind  5 
befides,  if  my  Underftanding  does  not  im- 
prove proportionably,  I  am  only  in  the  fair-f 
^r  Way  to  be  more  a  Brute. 

Philot.  Underftanding !  Money  will  buy 
good  Books  5  and  though  the  Owner  fliould 
pot  Icnow  how  to  ufe  them,  yet  if  he  haf 

Eftate,  he  will  never  want  People  to 
?n^ke  him  believe  he  has  Senfe,  which  will 
be  in  a  manner  as  well  |  for  Pleafure  con? 
ipp(|ly  m  Fancjo  ' 
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Philal.  I  don't  envy  fuch  a  one  the  En^ 
tertainment  of  his  Imagination,  though  I  be- 
lieve it  is  much  (hort  of  the  Tranfports  of 
Lunacy  :  But  withal  I  think,  That  Folly 
and  Madncfs  are  no  proper  Judges  to  pro-- 
nounce  upon  the  Advancements  of  Human 
Nature.  But  to  return  to  the  Argument ; 
HO  Perfon  can  be  Great  by  being  Owner  of 
thofe  Things  which  wife  Men  have  always 
counted  it  a  piece  of  Greatnefs  to  Defpife. 
To  which  I  muft  add.  That  it  is  not  the 
Poffeffing,  but  the  right  Management  of 
any  valuable  Advantage,  which  makes  us 
Confiderable.  He  that  does  not  Employ 
his  Fortune  generoufly,  is  not  to  be  Refpe- 
(ked  meerly  becaufe  he  has  it.  Indeed,  if  a 
Man  gives  me  Part  of  his  Eftate,  I  am 
bound  to  make  him  an  Acknowledgment  5 
but  I  am  not  obliged  to  Honour  him,  be- 
caufe he  is  pleafed  to  keep  it  to  himfelf 

Phiiot.  Well!  Since Merchandife  is  fome- 
times  liable  to  Exceptions,  and  ancient 
Wealth  has  no  right  to  Challenge  Worfhip 
and  Homage,  pray  what  do  you  think  of  ^ 
Nobility  raifed  by  Arms  >  I  hope  here  you 
will  grant  the  Materials  are  all  (hining,  and 
folid.  And  when  an  Anceftor  works  out 
his  Fortune  by  great  and  hazardous  Un-' 
dertakings,  by  Contempt  of  Danger  and 
Death,  and  all  the  Inftances  of  an  Heroick 
gallantry  5  is  it  not  highly  reafonable,  his 
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Defcendants  fliould  ftiare  his  Honour,  as 
well  as  his  Inheritance  ?  Nay,  they  feem 
Obliged,  in  Juftice  to  his  Memory,  to  have 
fome  Stroaks  of  Greatnefs  and  Referve  in 
their  Carriage.  They  might  better  be 
Profufe  in  their  Expences,  than  their  Fami- 
liarities. The  Wafting  his  Eftate,  and 
Razing  him  out  of  the  Heralds  Books,  is 
fcarce  more  Injurious  to  his  Name,  than 
the  heedlefs  Condefcentions  of  his  Family. 
For  by  fuch  ill  managed  Humility,  they  do 
as  it  were  Proftitute  his  Quality  5  Mingle 
his  Afties  with  ignoble  Duft  3  and  Deface  the 
Monuments  and  Diftinftions  of  his  Merit. 

Pkilal.  I  confefs,  a  Man  ought  to  be  Ci- 
vil to  his  Generation  5  but  not  to  that  De- 
gree, as  to  Plague  the  Living,  only  in  Ce- 
remony to  the  Dead.  And  I  may  fay  far- 
ther. That  a  Noble  Anceftor,  does  not  de- 
fire  his  Pofterity  fhould  pretend  to  Honour 
him  this  way  5  except  his  Qualities,  as  well 
as  his  Name,  defcend  upon  them.  APerfon 
truly  Great,  is  never  fond  and  unreafonable  5 
he  hates  to  fee  Folly  Idolized  5  though  it 
be  in  his  own  Children  ^  and  had  rather 
have  his  Memory  buried  in  Oblivion,  than 
his  Honour  fhould  be  Ufurped  by  a  Dege- 
nerate Infignificant  OfF-fpring.  Befides,  the 
Reafons  you  aflign  why  Martial  Men  ought 
to  be  valued  by  After-Ages,  feem  to  be 
common  to  other  Pretences  to  Nobility. 

Phiht. 
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Pi>il0f.  I  am  forry  if  they  appear  fo  ^ 
fince  I  defigned  them  chiefly  for  the  Advan- 
tage of  Arms.  For  in  my  Judgment,  the 
Profeflion  of  a  Soldier  has  a  particular,  and 
paramount  Title  to  Honour.  For  can  there 
be  a  more  extraordinary  Inftance  of  Great- 
nefs,  than  for  a  Man  to  be  undifmayed, 
amidft  fo  many  horrible  Inftruments  and 
Images  of  Death  ?  To  expofe  his  Perfon  as 
freely  as  if  he  knew  himfelf  Immortal  5  and 
to  fear  nothing  but  Obfcurity  and  Difgrace> 
And  therefore  though  there  are  many  other 
Creditable  Employments  and  Accomplifli- 
ments,  yet  there  is  a  tranfcendent,  and  al- 
moft  an  aftonifhingGreatnefs  andGraceful- 
nefs  in  Valour.  It  has  fomething  more  II- 
luftrious  and  Sparkling,  more  Noble  and 
Majeftick  than  the  Reft. 

Philal.  Hold !  You  are  going  to  defcribe 
Alexander  or  C£far  5  Do  you  think  that  eve- 
ry  Field,  or  Charge  mGides^  can  pretend  to 
all  thefe  fine  Things?  This  muft  be  exam- 
ined farther  by  and  by  :  At  prefent  I  ftiall 
only  obferve  to  you.  That  though  I  have  a 
great  Efteem  for  a  Gentleman  of  the  Sword, 
and  don't  in  the  leaft  intend  to  lelTen  the 
juft  Character  of  Military  Glory  ;  y^t  I  con- 
ceive there  is  another  Profeflion,  which; 
poflibly  does  not  Glitter  altogether  fo  muclr 
upon  the  Senfe^  but  for  all  that,  if  yoa 
touch  it,  'twill  prove  right  Sterling. 

Philot, 
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Fhilot.  What  ProfcfRon  do  you  mean? 

Fhilal.  That  of  Learning  ^  Therefore  if 
you  pleafe,  I  will  juft  Glance  upon  the  Ad- 
vantages of  Learning  ^  without  interpofing 
my  Judgment  by  way  of  Comparifon. 

PMht,  Do  fo  5  for  I  think  you  had  need 
fay  fome  kind  Things  upon  this  Argument, 
to  make  Amends  for  the  Freedom  you  took 
with  it  in  our  former  Conference. 

'PhiUl.  Don't  miftake  me  5  I  am  confd* 
•us  of  no  Injury  5  and  therefore  deGgn  nO" 
thing  by  way  of  Reparation. 

Philot,  Take  your  Courfe. 

PhiUl.  I.  Then  not  to  mention.  That 
Learning  is  an  improvement  of  our  Minds  j 
which  is  the  NobleftPart  of  us.  I  fay  not 
to  mention  this,  you  may  pleafe  to  take  no- 
tice 5  that  without  fome  (hare  in  this  ac» 
complifliment,  War  it  fclf  cannot  be  fuccefs- 
fully  managed.  Without  the  afliftance  of 
Letters,  a  Man  can  never  be  qualified  for 
any  Confiderablc  Poft  in  the  Camp.  For 
Courage  and  corporal  Force,  unlefs  joined 
with  Condud ,  and  reach  of  Thought 
(which  are  the  ufual  EfFefts  of  Contempla- 
tion )  is  no  more  fit  to  Command,  than  a 
Tempeft  5  doing  for  the  moft  part  more 
harm  than  good  5  and  deftroying  it  felf  by 
it's  blind  and  ill  direded  Motion.  It  is 
Learning  which  teaches  a  General  the  Suc- 
fefjfcs  sind  Events  of  Adion  in  former  Ages  5 

whic^ 
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which  makes  him  better  able  to  Judge  of  his 
prefent  Preparation*  It  Inftrufts  him  how 
to  take  Advantage  of  his  Enemies  ^  ^nd 
avoid  thofe  Mifcarriages  whieh  have  beert 
Fatal  to  Others  before  him.  It  teaches  him 
how  to  Fortifie  and  A^fault ;  hQw  to  ma- 
nage the  difference  of  Ground  and  Weather. 
It  lets  him  into  the  Knowledge  of  Humane 
Nature  5  and  (hews  him  how  to  underftand 
the  Tempers  of  other  Men  j  and  to  Govern 
his  Own.  It  difcovers  by  what  fecret  Springs 
the  Paflbns  are  moved  5  what  arc  the 
moft  probable  Caufes  of  Hope  and  Fearj 
of  Rcfolution  and  Cowardife  ^  and  how 
ftrangely  they  are  mixed,  and  varied  accor- 
ding to  the  difference  of  Climates,  Govern- 
ments, Conditions,  and  Occupations  5  efpe-* 
cially  according  to  the  different  Age,  Tem- 
per, Intcreft,  and  Experience  of  Thofe  who 
are  in  Power. 

PMlof,  Yes  $  no  doubt  it  teaches  a  Man 
^'j.take  a  Soul  in  Pieces,  as  eafily  as  a  Watch! 

pI^'i ^uch  Conjuring  I 
1  htUl.  tiy      j,Q(.  (q  feverc5  the  Dif- 
fourfe  fs  not  foKw«,,^tick  as  you  fuppofe. 
PHlof.  Goon. 

PhilaL  Secondly,  I  obferve  that  the  Ad- 
vantages of  Learning  arc  more  Lafiin« 
and  Extenfive  than  thofe  ©f  Arms.  The 
Courage  of  a  Soldier,  does  his  Country  not 
B)»ch  Service  after  bis  Death  5  the  Benefit 
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of  it  being  ufually  confined  to  one  Age : 
Whereas  by  the  Knowledge  of  Men  and 
Things,  Pablick  Provifions  for  Society  are 
Framed,  and  the  Conftitution  adjufted  to 
theTemper  and  Convenience  of  the  People  5 
of  the  happy  efFefts  of  which,  remote  Po- 
fterity  is  often  fenfible.  And  as  the  Con- 
fequences  of  Valour,  feldom  reach  beyond 
the  .Death  of  him  who  (hewed  it  3  fo  there 
are  Few  the  better  for  it,  except  thofe  a  Man 
engages  for  3  which  are  commonly  none  but 
his  Country-men.  But  Learning,  by  In- 
venting and  Improving  Arts  and  Sciences, 
fcatters  its  Favours  in  a  much  larger  Com- 
pafs^  becomes  an  univerfalBenefaftor  5  and 
obliges  Mankind  in  its  moft  Comprehenfive 
Latitude  of  Place  and  Time. 

Philot.  I  hope  you  will  grant.  That 
Learning  mufi:  fly  to  the  Protedion  of  the 
Sword  to  fecure  it's  Quiet  5  and  all  the  Pro- 
fits accrewing  from  thence.  For  in  earneft. 
Notions  andSyllogifms,  are  very  defenceJ^** 
Things  againft  Violence.  If  we  -'^^ 
thing  but  Philofophy,  Stat^-f  ^nA  Reports, 
to  fecure  the  Peace  -^1^  ^^^^  and  Tnum 
were  but  in  an  J-'^  Condition. 

Pillal.  T  agree  with  you,  and  mail  jufl: 
add  in  the  third  place.  That  the  fuccelTes  of 
Learning  are  Naturally  of  a  very  Innocent 
Tendency  3  and  under  good  Management, 
Prejudicial  to  None.    The  Conqaefts  of 

Arts 
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Arts  are  not  like  thofe  of  Arms  5  gained  by- 
Slaughter,  and  attended  with  Ruin  and  De- 
folation.  No  5  Here  is  nothing  routed 
but  Ignorance  and  Errour  5  nothing  de- 
ftroyed  but  obftinate  Humour,  and  favage 
Difpofition ; 

BntoUit  mores  mc  jimt  effe  faros. 

But  a  Martial  Man,  except  he  has  been 
fweetned,  and  poliQied  by  a  Lettered  Edu- 
cation, is  apt  to  have  a  Tinfture  of  Sower- 
nefs  and  Incomplyance  in  his  Behaviour. 
And  therefore  if  you  obferve  your  old  He- 
roes in  Horner^  (  for  want  of  being  Book- 
Learned)  were  none  of  the  Gentileft-Men. 
What  a  rugged,  Tempeftuous,  unconvcr- 
fable  Mortal,  was  Achilles-^  I  could  never 
fancy  that  fame  -^a/af  ^m. 

Philot,  Well !  I  perceive  it  is  rcquifite 
for  a  Man  to  get  fome  Senfe  to  his  Cou- 
rage if  he  can :  But  have  we  not  loft  all  our 
Pride  5  and  gone  fomevvhat  oflF  from  the 
Point  > 

Vhllal.  No  5  We  have  only  fetched  a 
Compafs  ^  and  thrown  our  Reafoning  more 
into  a  Circle ,  to  Invert  the  Place  :  And 
now  we  will  come  on  diredly,  and  make 
a  liltle  Affaultj  only  to  try  the  Strength  of 
the  Garifon. 


Vhilot, 
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Vhilot.  Very  Soldier-tike !  In  plain  Eh- 
glijh,  I  doubt  you  are  Attempting  to  Qicw, 
that  it  is  not  fo  much  the  Prof effioh  of  Arms, 
as  the  unexceptionable  Management  of  that 
Profeflion,  which  makes  a  Family  honorable^ 

FhiUl.  Yes.  Therefore  before  we  fall  top 
much  in  Love  with  the  Buff  in  the  Ward- 
robe 5  we  ftiould  examine  whether  the 
War  was  juft  5  whether  our  Anceftor 
Fought  in  Defence  of  hi?  Prince  and  Coun* 
try  5  or  let  himfelf  out  to  any  Perfon,  who 
would  Hire  him  to  Murther.  We  fhoiild 
confider.  Whether  the  Enterprlfe  was  Great 
and  Dangerous  5  whether  the  Advantaged 
Were  gained  by  open  Bravery  and  Rtefolu- 
tion  ^  or  were  no  more  than  the  Eff  eds  of 
Chance,  of  Treachery,  or  Surprife  >  And 
though  a  Man  can  give  a  Creditable  An- 
fwer  to  all  thefe  Queftions,  he  fliould  ftill 
remember,  there  are  a  great  many  Perfons 
who  have  ventured  as  far  as  himfelf  5  and 
yet  continue  in  their  firftObfcurity:  So  that, 
had  it  not  been  his  good  Fortune  to  have 
fallen  under  the  Notice  of  his  General,  his 
Merit  had  been  unrewarded.  There  are 
ftiany  Perfons  who  perform  fignal  Service 
in  a  Breach,  or  Scalado  ^  and  yet  their  Cou- 
rage is  often  unregarded,  and  loft  in  th*' 
Crowd  and  Tumult  of  the  Adion  5  fo  that 
they  get  nothing  but  Blows  for  their  Pains. 
To  wind  up  this  part  of  the  Difcourfe^. 
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Let  the  Rife  of  the  Family  be  never  foCon- 
fiderable  ( I  mean  none  but  Subjefts )  it 
ought  not  to  fuperfede  the  Induftry  5  or  ftop 
the  Progrefs  of  thofe  who  are  thence  De- 
fcended.  For  if  we  rely  wholly  upon  the 
Merit  of  Others  5  and  are  great  only  by 
Imputation  5  we  fhall  be  efteemed  by  none, 
but  the  Injudicious  Part  of  the  World. 
To  fpeak  out  ^  If  neither  the  Advantages  of 
Fortune  and  Education  (  which  often  con- 
cur in  thefe  Cafes)  the  Expedation  of 
others,  nor  the  Memory  of  Worthy  An- 
ceftors  5  if  none  of  thefe  Motives  can  pre- 
vail with  a  Man,  to  furnifli  himfelf  with 
Supravulgar  and  Noble  Qualities  5  this  is  an 
Argument,  that  he  is  either  under  a  Natu- 
ral Incapacity,  or  elfe  has  abandoned  him- 
felf to  Sloath  and  Luxury.  And  without 
Difpute,  he  is  moft  emphatically  Mean, 
who  is  fo  under  the  greateft  Advantages 
and  Arguments  to  the  Contrary.  So  that 
the  Luftre  of  his  Family,  ferves  only  to  fet 
off  his  own  Degeneracy  5  it  does  Facem  pr£' 
ferfepitdendis'^  and  makes  him  the  more  re- 
markably Contemptible. 

Philot.  You  are  Smart  upon  the  empty- 
Sparks  !  And  I  perceive  by  your  Difcourfe, 
That  if  we  intend  to  fet  up  Strong,  we  muCi: 
do  fomething  for  our  felves. 

Philal.  Yes :  And  therefore  I  prefumc, 
'  that  Women  Iiave  raorc  Reafou  t®  infift  up- 
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on  their  Birth  than  Men  5  Becaufe  they 
have  not  fo  fair  a  Trial  to  difcover  their 
Worth.  They  are  by  Cuftom,  made  In- 
capable of  thofe  Employments,  by  which 
Honour  is  ufually  gain'd.  They  are  fhut 
out  from  the  Pulpit  and  Barr  5  from  Em- 
baffics  .  and  State  Negotiations  3  fo  that 
notwithftanding  (as  I  believe  it  often  hap- 
pens )  their  Inclinations  are  Generous,  and 
their  Abilities  Great,  to  ferve  the  Pub- 
lick  ^  yet  they  have  not  an  Opportunity  of 
(hewing  it. 

Philot,  Truly,  I  think  you  need  not 
have  been  fo  liberal  to  the  iBeau'Sex'^  you 
know  they  have  enough  to  be  Proud  of, 
befid cs  Heraldry. 

Philal.  What  do  yovi  mean? 

Fhilot.  Their  Beauty,  Man. 

l?hiUl.  Right 5  I  believe  that  may  Di- 
fturb  them  fometimes  5  but  they  have  no  I 
great  Reafon  for  it.    For  Beauty,  though  \ 
It's  a  pretty  Varnifti  3  yet  it's  of  a  frail  Con-  j 
ftitution  X,  liable  to  abundance  of  Accidents  5 
and  but  a  ftiort-lived  Bleffing  at  the  beft. 
And  waving  thisConfideration ;  it  feems  to 
be  made  chiefly  for   the  Entertainment  | 
of  the  Lookers-on.    Thofe  who  are  fo 
much  admired  by  Others,  can't  (hare  the 
Pleafure  of  the  Company,  without  the 
help  of  a  Glafs  5  for  the  Eyes  which  Ihew  ' 
m  other  Objeds^  cannot  feetbemfelves.  Na-i 

ture 


ture  feems  to  have  laid  the  moft  graceful 
Parts  of  our  Fabrick  out  of  our  way  ^  to 
prevent  our  Vanity.  For  could  fome  PecH- 
pie  always  Command  a  fight  of  their  Fa- 
ces 5  they  would  Narcijfus  like,  be  perpetu- 
ally poring  upon  their  Handfomenefs  5  and 
fo  be  neither  fit  for  Bufinefs,  nor  Compa- 
ny. 

Philot,  To  my  thinking  you  have  not 
cleared  the  Point  5  For  why  may  we  not 
infift  upon  the  Privileges  of  Nature?  Why 
ihould  a  fine  Woman,  be  fo  Prodigal  of  her 
Beauty  5  make  Strip  and  Wafte  of  her  Com- 
plexion, and  Squander  away  her  Face  for  no- 
thing >  There  is  no  reafon  Perfons  of  a  lefs 
agreeable  Afped  (  except  they  have  fome 
other  Advantage  )  ftiould  Converfe  with 
Beauty  upon  a  Level.  For  thofe  v/ho  can- 
not furniflj  out  an  equal  proportion,  to- 
wards the  Pleafurc  of  Converfation  ^  ought 
to  pay  for  their  Infufficiency  in  Acknow- 
ledgments. Beauty  without  doubt,  was 
defigned  for  fome  Advantage  5  and  if  fo,  cer- 
tainly the  Owners  have  the  beft  Right  to  it. 

Philal.  I  grant  it  5  and  therefore  it's  al- 
lowable for  them  to  fet  a  Value  upon  their 
Perfons  5  for  the  better  Difpofal  of  them^ 
And  farther  if  they  have  a  Mind  to  it,  they 
may  pleafe  themfelves  5  becaufe  they  are 
Acceptable  to  Others  ^  which  is  a  generous 
*  Satisfadbion :  But  when  they  grow  Hu- 
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mourfom,  they  fpoil  all  5  For  Pride  not  on- 
ly  raifes  a  Prejudice  againft  their  Beauty  5 
but  really  leiTens  it.  For  if  you  obferve, 
it  Paints  an  ill-natured  Air  upon  their 
Face  5  and  fills  them  with  Spleen,  and 
Peevifhnefs,  and  Paffion^  which  exhaufts 
their  Spirits  5  and  makes  their  Blood  lefs 
florid  5  fo  that  their  Beauty  is  neither  fo 
agreeable,  nor  lading,  as  other  wife  it  would 
be :  And  if  the  prefent  Inconvenience  will 
not  Cure  them,  they  will  do  well  to  re- 
member, That  they  muft  of  neceffity,  grow 
Humble  when  they  are  Old  5  unlefs  they 
are  fo  Fanciful,  as  to  doat  upon  Rubbifh 
and  Ruins. 

Fhilot.  Pray  let  us  take  leave  of  the 
Ladies  5  and  proceed  to  the  other  Branch  of 
y^ur  Divifion,  wss.  to  acquired  Nobility. 
And  heremethinks,  every  thing  looks  unex- 
ceptionable and  fine,  upon  your  own 
Principles.  For  here  we  are  beholden  to 
none  but  our  felves  5  we  are  not  thrown  up 
the  Hill  by  anothers  Arms  5  and  made  con- 
fiderable  by  Diverfion,  or  Chance-medly  5 
but  climb  theAfcentby  plain  Strength,  and 
indefatigable  Activity.  Is  it  not  a  Angular 
Commendation,  to  have  our  Circumftances 
not  only  Large  and  Honourable,  but  Inde- 
pendent^ and  almofl:  to  Create  the  Privi- 
leges vve  enjoy  >  Here  is  no  gilding  of  a 
coarfe  Subftance  5  no  borrowed  Glory  5  no 
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faint  Reflexion  from  an  Anceftor  ^  but  the 
Man  is  all  Bright  and  Luminous  to  the  Cen- 
ter; and  Shines  and  Sparkles  in  his  own 
Worth.  He  is  not  Greaj;  by  Genealogy 
and  ancient  Title  ;  by  the  Favour  of  For- 
tune, and  the  Labours  of  thofe  he  never 
help'd  ^  but  by  Nature  and  Performances ; 
by  having  Greatnefs  incorporated  in  himfelf. 
Now,  may  not  a  Perfon  who  has  thus  di- 
ftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  Merit,  make  ufe 
of  the  Honour  which  has  been  fo  juftly  con-  . 
ferr'd  upon  him,  and  put  the  Lazy  and  left 
iignificant  in  mind  of  their  Dcfeds  ? 

P/jtUL  If  you  recoiled  your  felf  you  will 
find,  that  this  point  concerning  Acquired 
Nobility  has  been  occafionally  difcourfed 
already  5  Therefore  I  (hall  only  add,  that 
upon  fuppofition  a  Man  has  obliged  the 
Publick,  and  is  remarkable  for  great  Abili- 
ties and  a  generous  Ufe  of  them  5  he  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  there  are  others 
"v^ho  have  ventured  as  far,  and  performed 
as  confiderably  as  himfelf,  whofe  Services 
all  mifcarried  as  to  any  private  Advantage, 
becaufe  they  were  not  fo  lucky  as  to  aft 
under  the  Notice  of  thofe  who  were  able 
to  reward  :  And  that  many  Perfons  well 
furnilh'd  for  Employment  and  Honour,  go 
oat  of  the  World  as  obfcurely  as  they  came 
in ;  only  for  want  of  a  proper  opportunity 
to  bring  them  into  Light,  and  publick  View. 

O  3  PMof. 
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Fhtlot.  What  tho'  fome  People  are  un? 
lucky,  ought  their  Misfortunes  to  be  plead- 
ed to  the  prejudice  of  Defert  in  others? 

Philal.  No.  But  when  a  Man  has  re- 
ceived fo  valuable  a  confideration  for  his 
Service  as  Honour  and  Eftate,  he  ought  to 
acquiefce  5  and  not  prefs  too  arbitrarily  for 
Submiffion.  He  ftiould  not  fet  a  Tax  upon 
Converfation,  and  put  the  Company  under 
Contribution  for  Refpeft.  Befides,  a  Gen- 
tleman of  the  firft  Head  has  a  particular 
reafon  to  manage  his  ^Advancement  obliging- 
ly:  For  by  treating  the  little  People  rough- 
ly, he  does  in  efFeft  but  expofe  his  Ancc- 
ftors,  and  reproach  his  own  former  Condi- 
tion. 

Philot.  You  have  fo  many  fetches  with 
you!  But  what  do  you  think  of  Magi- 
lirates?  In  my  Opinion  thofe  who  repre- 
fent  their  Prince,  and  are  the  Minifters  of 
Juftice  cannot  praftife  that  Humility  and 
Condefcenfion  you  feem  to  admire,  with 
any  manner  of  Decency,  or  Security  to  the 
Publick.  For  if  they  don't  oblige  their  In- 
feriours  to  Diftance,  their  Reputation  will 
link,  and  the  Majefty  of  the  Government 
will  be  leffen'd  5  and  then  it's  eafie  to  guefs 
what  the  Confequence  muft  be. 

BhiUL  I  agree  with  you :  Magiftrates 
pught  to  affert  their  Office,  and  not  make 
^hemfelves  Cheap  by  improper  Familiarities. 

'  •    ■    ■    '  '  But 
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But  their  Chara^er  may  be  over-ftrain'd. 
To  prevent  which  Inconvenience  ,  they 
may  pleafe  to  remember.  That  their  Power 
was  given  them  upon  aPublick  Account, 
more  for  the  Benefit  of  others  than  thcm- 
felves.    They  are  deputed  by  their  Prince, 
for  the  countenancing  of  Virtue,  for  the 
Eafe  and  Proteftion  of  the  People  5  and 
therefore  they  (hould  difcourage  none  who 
are  Regular  and  Fair^  they  ftiould  Ihew 
their  Authority  upon  nothing  but  Infolence 
and  Injuftice ,  Thieves  and  Malefaftors , 
upon  thofe  who  Affront  the  Government, 
or  Break  the  Peace.   There  is  no  neceflity 
they  (hould  bring  the  Air  of  the  Bench  into 
common  Converfation,  and  wear  their  Com- 
mijjions  always  upon  their  Faces.    To  man- 
age their  Power  thus  fingularly,  looks  like 
a  little  private  Defign  of  fetting  up  for 
themfelves^  as  if  they  procured  their  Au- 
thority to  fright  the  King's  Liege-Subjeds  5 
and  to  Over-awe  the  Neighbourhood  into  a. 
a  greater  Reverence. 

Philot.  But  if  they  fliould  happen  to  take 
too  much  upon  them,  are  the  People  fo 
flight  them  upon  this  Account? 

PhiUl.  By  no  means:  The  Authority 
ought  to  be  confider'd,  let  the  Men  be  what 
they  will.  However  in  general,  I  obferve. 
That  the  beft  way  to  fecure  Obfervance,  is 
mt  to  infift  too  viokntly  upon  it :  For 

Q  4  Pride 
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Pride  is  a  moft  unfortunate  Vice.  Other 
Immoralities  ufually  gain  their  Point,though 
they  lofe  more  another  Way :  But  a  Proud 
Man  is  fo  far  from  making  himfelf  Great 
by  his  haughty  and  contemptuous  Port, 
that  he  is  ufually  puniflied  with  Negledt 
for  it;  And  that  Difdain  with  which  he 
treats  Others,  is  returned  more  Juftly  upon 
himfelf :  Which  may  be  done  without  much 
Difficulty  5  in  Regard  Honour  is  not  be- 
come a  Property  fo  far,  as  to  have  all  its 
Appurtenances,  bounded  and  fix  d  by  Law. 
The  Circumftantials,  and  oftentimes  the 
moft  pompous  Part  of  Ceremony,  are  Arbi- 
trary and  Undetermined.  For  we  are  not 
told  either  by  Statute,  or  Common  Law, 
how  many  Bows  a  Superiour  of  fuch  a  Der 
gree  may  exped  from  us  5  nor  how  low  we 
are  to  make  them  ^  nor  how  often  the  Terms 
pf  Refpeftare  to  be  ufed  in  our  Application. 

Philot.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Fhilal.  I  mean  that  it  is  not  fettled  by 
Ad  of  Parliament,  how  many  5/r/and  M^- 
dams,  a  Difcourfe  of  fuch  a  Length  is  to  be 
fprinkled  with  ^  and  therefore  acrofs-grain- 
ed  Fellow,  will  tell  you  he  has  his  Betters 
upon  their  Good  Behaviour :  If  he  likes 
their  Humour,  he  will  be  as  liberal  to  them 
in  Acknowledgments  as  they  pleafe  5  if  not, 
he  (hall  take  the  Freedom  to  hold  his  Hand  5 
and  let  then:^  help  thenifelves  how  they  can. 

Fhilet, 
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Philot.  Well!  I  cannot  reconcile  this  Self- 
denying  Humour  you  are  Contending  for, 
to  the  Character  of  a  Gentleman.  Such  an 
untoward  management  of  Fortune  and 
Ponour  as  this  is,  argues  either  that  a  Man 
wants  Senfe  to  underftand  his  Condition, 
or  Spirit  to  maintain  it.  To  throw  away 
the  Prerogatives  of  our  Birth,  or  the  Re- 
wards of  our  Induftry,  at  fuch  a  careleft 
Cynical  rate,  is  a  fign  of  a  Ruftick  Inap- 
prehenfive  Meannefs^  and  that  we  have 
not  the  leaft  Inclination  to  Greatnefs  in  us. 
For  thofe  who  defire  to  be  Great,  will  en- 
deayour  to  Excel  3  and  thofe  who  Excel 
will  be  fure  to  ftiew  it :  For  the  Effence  of 
Greatnefs  lies  in  Comparifon.  A  tall  Man 
lofes  the  advantage  of  his  Stature,  unlefs  hs 
ftands  Streight,  and  overlooks  his  Neigh- 
bour. 

Philal.  Methinks  you  are  fomewhat  out 
in  your  Notion  of  Greatnefs. 

Philot.  Let  us  hear  if  you  can  hit  it  better. 

Philal.  To  fpeak  freely,  I  conceive  it  a 
much  more  Subftantial  and  better  natured 
Thing  than  you  have  made  it.  Greatnefs 
certainly  does  not  confift  in  Pageantry  and 
Show,  in  Pomp  and  Retinue  ^  and  though 
aPcrfon  of  Quality  will  make  ufe  of  thefc 
things  to  avoid  Singularity,  and  to  put  the 
Vulgar  in  mind  of  their  Obedience  to  Au- 
thority, yet  he  does  not  tlunk  himfelf  real- 
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ly  the  bigger  for  them :  For  he  knows 
that  thofe  who  have  neither  Honefty  nor 
Underftanding,  have  oftentiraes  all  this  fine 
Furniture  about  them.  Farther,  To  be 
Great,  is  not  to  be  Starched,  and  Formal, 
and  Supercilious  5  to  Swagger  at  our  Foot- 
men, and  Brow-beat  our  Inferiors.  Such  a 
Behaviour  looks  as  if  a  Man  was  confcious 
of  his  own  Infignificancy  5  and  that  he  had 
HOthing  but  Out-fide,  and  Noife,  and  ill 
Humour ,  to  make  himfelf  Confiderabic 
with  :  But  he  that  is  truly  Noble,  has  far 
difeent  Sentiments  5  and  turns  his  Figure 
quite  another  way.  He  hates  to  abridge 
the  Liberties,  to  deprefs  the  Spirits,  or  any 
ways  to  impair  the  Satisfaftion  of  his 
Neighbour.  His  Greatnefs  is  eafie,  oblig- 
ing, and  agreeable  5  fo  that  none  have  any 
juu  Caufe  to  wifti  it  lefs.  And  though  he 
has  a  general  kindnefs  for  all  Men  5  though 
he  defpifes  not  the  meaneft  Mortal,  but 
defires  to  ftand  Fair  in  the  Opinion  of  th« 
World  5  Yet  he  never  courts  any  Man's 
Favour  at  the  Expence  of  Juftice ,  nor 
ftrikes  in  with  a  Popular  Miftafce :  No, 
He  is  fenfible  it  is  the  part  of  true  Magna^ 
nimity  to  adhere  unalterably  to  a  wife 
Choice  :  not  to  be  over-run  by  Noife  and 
Numbers  v  but  to  appear  in  defence  of  in- 
jured Right,  of  negleded  Truth,  notwith^ 
landing  all  the  Cenfure  and  Difadvantage 

they 
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they  may  fometimes  lie  under.  To  con* 
clnde  his  Charader,  A  Great  Man  is  Affa- 
ble in  his  Converfcj  Generous  in  his  Tem- 
per 5  and  Immoveable  in  what  he  has  ma- 
turely Refolved  upon.  And  as  Profperity 
does  not  make  him  Haughty  and  Imperi- 
ous, fo  neither  does  Adverfity  fink  him  in- 
to Meannefs  and  Dejeftion:  For  if  ever 
he  (hews  more  Spirit  than  ordinary,  it  is 
when  he  is  ill  ufed5  and  the  World  Frowns 
upon  him.  In  ftiort,  he  is  equally  remov- 
ed from  the  Extremes  of  Servility  and  Pride  5 
and  fcorns  either  to  trample  upon  a  Worm, 
or  fneak  to  an  Emperor. 

Phflof.  In  earneft  5  you  have  defcribed  a 
Perfon  of  Honour :  And  I  am  fo  far  pleafed 
with  the  Charader,  that  I  would  give  all 
I  am  Matter  of  to  make  it  my  Own.  But 
can  we  receive  no  other  Advantages  from 
Nobility,  but  what  have  been  hinted  al- 
ready } 

PhiUL  All  that  I  can  think  of  at  prefent 
are  thefe  following : 

Firft,  It  gives  a  fair  occafion  to  excite 
the  Generofity  of  our  Minds,  and  difpofes 
us  to  the  Imitation  of  great  Examples  5  that 
fo  we  may  not  feem  unworthy  our  Prede^ 
ceffors.  Indeed,  a  Man  is  bound  in  Juftic© 
not  to  impair  the  Reputation,  nor  fpoil 
the  Breed  of  the  Family  :  but  to  hand 
^own  the  Line  to  Im  Pofteyity  5  at  leaft 
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with  the  fame  good  Conditions  he  receiv- 
ed it. 

Secondly,  Thefe  Priviledges  of  Birth  may 
fervc  to  Check  an  infolent  Humour  in 
others,  who  behave  themfelves  Contemp- 
tuoufly  towards  us  upon  leffer,  or  but  equal 
Pretences. 

Thirdly,  A  Man  may  make  fome  Advan- 
tage this  way,  when  he  falls  undefervedly 
under  Publick  Difgrace :  or  is  unrighteouf- 
ly  Oppreffed.  For  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  the  men- 
tion of  his  Anceftors  feems  free  from  all 
fufpicion  of  Vanity,  and  may  fairly  be  ia-r 
terpreted  to  proceed  either  from  felf-De- 
fence,  or  greatnefs  of  Spirit. 

Fourthly,  The  fame  may  be  done  when 
tny  Office  or  Promotion,  may  Legally  be 
claimed  by  virtue  of  an  honourable  Gon-^ 
dition.  For  Example,  If  a  Man  ftiould  put 
in  to  be  one  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  he 
might  modeftly  enough  publifti  his  Pedi- 
gree 5  and  prove  his  fix  Defcents,  againfl:  a 
lefs  qualified  Competitor. 

Phflot,  If  you  are  at  a  flop,  I  think  I 
can  carry  your  Gonceflions  fomcwhat  far- 
ther. For,  as  I  remember  it  has  been 
granted  already,  that  the  common  People 
may  pay  a  Refped  to  Quality  5  though  yoa 
Mortifie  the  Pleafure  a  little  feverely  in 
thofe  who  receive  it. 

PhiUl.  May  pay  a  Refpeft,  call  you  it?  I 

fay 
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fay  they  inuft.  For  not  to  mention  that 
Gentlemen  have  generally  a  greater  fliara 
of  Fortune  andSenfe  too,  than  thofc  ofVul^ 
gar  Condition  5  not  to  mention  this  I  fay. 
If  they  had  nothing  to  plead  but  their  Qua- 
lity, they  ought  to  be  regarded  upon  that 
Score,  becaufe  the  State  fets  a  Value  upon 
it :  and  that  for  Publick  and  Gonliderabk 
Reafons. 

Philot.  I  perceive  if  a  Man  will  but  (lay 
and  hear  you  out,  you  are  civil  enough  at 
the  laft.   Pray  what  are  we  to  do  next  > 

mial.  Why,  Now  I  could  run  a  Dif- 
courfe  with  you  upon  the  Inconveniences 
of  Pride  5  and  fliew  you  in  particular,  what 
an  unconquerable  Averfion  it  gives  all 
Mankind  againft  us,  when  we  are  over- 
grown with  it.  How  it  multiplies,  and  con- 
ceals our  Defefts  from  us:  and  makes  us 
do  a  Thoufand  filly  Things,  without  ta- 
king notice  of  them.  How  it  makes  us  a 
Prey  to  Flatterers  5  and  puts  us  to  great 
Expences,  only  to  be  laughed  at.  I  might 
debate  with  you,  how  it  fpoils  Converfa- 
tion  5  and  takes  away  the  pleafure  of  Soci- 
ety. How  often  Families,  Kingdoms,  and 
Churches  are  Embroiled  5  and  the  World 
turned  topfie-turvy  by  this  Vice.  Thefc 
and  many  other  ill  Confequences  of  Pride, 
might  be  enlarged  upon :  But  this  part  of 
the  Argument  is,  I  conceive,  more  proper 
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for  Divines  5  and  therefore  I  Qiall  purfueTt 
no  farther. 

P/jilot.  Well  moved  I  For  now  I  think  it 
is  almoft  time  to  give  over. 

Fhilal.  I  won't  tire  you. 


Vour  Humble  Servant* 
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PhiUL  Sometimes  not  juft  where  I  would 
be:  But  now  Ihavenoreafon  to  complain 5 
for  I  always  think  my  felf  Well,  when  I  aia 
with  a  Friend. 

Philot.  I  muft  have  half  an  Hours  Gon- 
verfation  with  you  before  we  part. 

Philal.  You  oblige  me  extremely.  I  wa* 
afraid  your  Time  had  been  pre-ingagcd 
to  thofe  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  you  parted 
with  at  the  Coach  5  I  heard  them  defireyou 
not  to  ftay  long.  By  their  Habit  and  Equi- 
page they  feem  to  be  Perfons  of  Condition  5 
and  therefore  you  know  the  Apointment 
•  muft  be  well  remembred. 

Philot.  Leave  that  to  me.  But  by  the 
Way,  I  thought  you  laid  fomcwhat  of  an 
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.Hilaletksy  I'm  glad  to  meet 
you  again  5  Where  have  you 
been  this  long  time  > 


Ae- 
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Accent  upon  their  Halflt  5  Were  they  too 
Fine  for  you  } 

Philal.  They  may  be  fo  for  themfelvcs 
for  ought  I  know. 

Philot.  I  perceive  you  are  for  making 
Tri%e  of  me  again.  I  remember  what  mor- 
tifying Difcoveries  you  made  at  our  laft 
Meeting.  I  wifti  you  had  kept  your  Cy- 
nical Truths  to  your  felf  5  for  I'm  fure  my 
Mifiakes  were  much  more  Entertaining. 

Philal.  It  feems  they  were  Truths  then. 

'Philof.  Yes.  And  that's  it  which  vexes 
me  5  for  now  I  have  much  ado  to  keep  my 
felf  in  my  own  good  Opinion. 

Philal.  I'm  forry  you  ftiould  be  in  Love 
with  a  Delufion  5  efpecially  when  you  know 
it  to  be  fuch*  Fevers  and  Intemperance 
bring  a  great  many  gay  Fancies  with  them  5 
and  yet  they  are  not  accounted  any  of  the 
Bleffings  or  Ornamentals  of  Life. 

Pkiht,  Happinefs  is  Happinefs  5  whe- 
ther 'tis  founded  in  Reafon  or  Imagination, 
'tis  all  a  Cafe  to  me,  provided  I  have  a  vi- 
gorous Senfe  of  it.  Nay,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, thofe  which  you  call  the  Satisfafti- 
ons  of  Fancy,  are  the  better  of  the  two. 
They  are  more  at  Command  than  the 
other,  and  ftand  in  no  need  of  a  Foreign 
Supply.  The  Want  of  TooU  and  Matert- 
als,  if  the  Model  is  anfweredj  is  a  Com- 
mendation to  the  Workman*   To  make  fo 

line 
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fine  a  Something  out  of  Nothing,  has  fome 
Refemblance  to  Creation :  So  that  if  this 
Way  has  as  much  Pleafure  in  the  EfFeft^ 
it  feems  to  have  more  of  Magnificence  in 
the  Caufe. 

Philal.  I  grant  you,  if  a  Man  could  be 
always  dreaming  of  Paradife^  The  Dream 
would  go  a  great  Way  towards  making 
the  Thing.  But  alafs !  The  vifionary  Plea- 
fure will  quickly  difappear.  The  agreea- 
ble Part  of  the  Fit  won't  laft  5  therefore  let 
us  get  rid  of  it  as  foon  as  may  be.  The 
longer  it  continues,  the  worfe  and  the 
weaker  'twill  leave  us.  We  may,  like  the 
Bomans^  Deify  a  Difeafe,  if  we  pleafe^  but 
if  we  expeft  any  Return  of  the  Worfhip, 
we  (hall  be  Miftaken. 

Philot.  I  tell  you,  I  came  off  with  Lofs 
the  laft  Rencounter:  And  now  by  your 
furveying  me  from  Head  to  Foot,  I  find 
you  think  I  have  too  much  of  Expence  and 
Curiofity  about  me :  Bat  if  you  expeft  to 
Difpute  my  Cloaths  off  my  Back,  you  will 
be  difappointed. 
^  Philal.  I  have  no  Defire  you  (hould  turn 
either  Adamite^  or  Quaker but  yet  I  be- 
lieve fome  People  throw  away  too  much 
Money ,  and  Inclination ,  upon  thefc 
Things. 

Philof.  You  feeni  to  forget,.  That  the 
Diftinftions  of  Rank  and  Condition  cannot 
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be  kept  up,  without  fomething  Extraordi- 
nary in  this  kind  ^  And  unlefs  this  be  done, 
Government  muft  fufFer. 

Philal.  For  all  that,  Noah  had  large  Do- 
minions 5  and,  for  ought  appears,  kept  his 
Subjefts  in  good  Order  without  any  great  i 
Afliftance  from  the  Wardrobe.  j 

Philot.  But  Princes  Subjeds  are  not  fo  ' 
near  of  kin  to  them  now  5  and  therefore  ; 
not  fo  eafily  Governed.  j 

Philal.    We  will  Difpute  no   farther  j 
about  Princes  ;  Befidcs,  I  grant  the  World 
is  alter'd  5  and  am  willing  to  make  an  Al- 
lowance upon  that  Score. 

Philot.  I  ftiall  proceed  upon  your  Con-  | 
ceflion.   And  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  j 

Firft  Place,  That  Richnefs  of  Habit  is  I 
not  only  Lawful,  but  convenient  for  thofe  1 
whoare  poffeffcd  of  Publick  Charges 5  efpe-  I 
ciallv  when  they  execute  their  Office.  For  j 
the  -People  generally  take  their  Meafures 
more  from  the  Appearance,  than  the  Rea- 
fon  of  Things.    Their  Apprehenfions  are 
fo  difpofed,  that  they  think  nothing  Great  l 
but  what  is  Pompous  5  and  Glitters  upon  j 
the  Senfes.    If  their  Governours  had  not  I 
fbme  Advantage  of  them  in  Figure  5  they  \ 
would  be  apt  to  over-look  their  Charafter,  \ 
and  forget  their  Diftance.  j 

Philal.  I  have  no  Intention  to  argue  1! 
againft  Geld  Chains,  Velvet  Caps,  or  Sables^  I 

or 
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or  any  Thing  of  this  Nature  :  But  granting 
this  Furniture  may  be  fomewhat  of  a 
Guard  to  Authority,  yet  no  publick  Perfon 
has  any  Reafon  to  Value  himfelf  upon  iu 
For  the  Defign  of  this  Sort  of  State,  is  only 
to  Comply  with  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Multi- 
tude.  'Tis  an  Innocent  Stratagem  to  De- 
ceive them  into  their  Duty  5  and  to  awe 
them  into  a  juft  Senfe  of  Obedience.  A 
great  Man  will  rather  Contemn  this  kind  o£ 
Finery,  than  think  himfelf  Confiderable  by- 
it.   He  will  rather  be  Sorry  that  his  Autho- 
rity needs  the  Support  of  fo  little  an  Arti-^ 
fice  ^  and  depends  in  any  Meafure  upon  the 
Ufe  of  fuch  Trifles.   To  ftoop  to  the  Vul- 
gar Notion  of  Things,  and  eftablifli  ones 
Reputation  by  counterfeit  Signs  of  Worth, 
muft  be  an  uneafie  Task  to  a  Noble  Mind. 
Befides,  We  are  riot  to  think  the  Magi- 
ftrate  cannot  Support  his  Office  without 
Fine  Cloaths:  For  if  he  is  furniftied  with 
general  Prudence^  with  Abilities  particu- 
lar to  his  Bufinefs  5  and  has  a  competertc 
Share  of  Power,  he  needs  not  doubt  his  In- 
fluence over  the  People. 

Philoi.  Pray  what  do  you  think  of  pri- 
vate Quality  >  I  hope  you  don't  intend  to 
ftrike  us  out  of  all  Diftindiori,  to  fun  all 
Metals  together  5  and  make  a  Sort  of  CmV/- 
t/jtax  Brajs  of  US. 
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FhiUl.  By  no  means.  However,  your 
Argument  muft  abate  farther  upon  this 
Head.  For  Quality,  feparated  from  Au- 
thority, is  fufficiently  maintained  by  Title, 
Arms,  and  Precedency :  This  is  enough  to 
keep  up  D'tjiin^ion,  and  to  encourage  In- 
duftry  and  Merit.  There  is  no  Neceflity 
forPerfons,  without  Jurifdiftion,  to  March 
always  with  Colours  difplayed.  It  feems 
more  agreeable  theat  thy  ftiould  Conceal, 
than  make  a  needlefs  Oftentation  of  their 
Wealth.  Would  it  not  look  oddly  in  aSouldi- 
cr,  to  give  in  a  Hiflory  of  his  Valour  and 
ConduS:  in  Converfation  ?  Or  for  a  Man  of 
Learning,  to  make  Harangues  upon  his  own 
Parts  and  Performances  ^  and  tell  the  Com- 
pany how  Ignorant  they  are  in  Refpedt  of 
him/ 

Fhilot.  That  would  be  a  little  Ful- 
fome  I  confefs^  But  is  the  Cafe  the 
fame? 

Philal.  Much  at  one,  in  private  Perfons. 
For  them  to  appear  Pompous  in  Equipage, 
or  Habit,  is  but  a  vain  glorious  Publifhing 
their  own  Grandeur^  a  filent  Triumphing 
over  the  Inferiority  of  Others  5  and  is  in  Ef- 
fed  to  proclaim  themfelves  extraordinary 
People.  Whereas  a  modeft  Man,  if  he  was 
fomewhat  Taller  than  his  Neighbours, 
would  chufe  to  fhrink  himfelf  into  the  Di- 
menfions  of  the  Company  5  and  be  content- 
ed 
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ed  rather  to  lofe  fomething  of  hisownSta' 
ture,  than  to  upbraid  them  with  the  Lit" 
tienefs  of  theirs. 

Philot.  What,  becaufe  a  Lord  of  a  Man- 
ner has  not  always  a  Commijfion^  muft  he 
be  allowed  no  better  Cloaths  than  a  Cot- 
tager > 

Philal.  Yes.  There  may  be  fome  Diffe- 
rence 5  and  yet  it  need  not  be  very  Expen- 
five.  A  Gentleman's  Mien  and  Behaviour 
is  fufficient  to  difcover  him,  without  any 
great  Dependance  upon  Shops  and  Taylors. 
After  all,  the  befl:  way  of  diftinguifliing,  is 
by  the  Qualities  of  the  Mind :  Let  Perfons 
of  Condition  ftrive  rather  to  be  richer  in 
their  Difpofition  than  the  Vulgar :  Let 
them  put  on  a  better  Humour,  wear  a  finer 
Underftanding,  and  fhew  a  more  (hining 
Fortitude:  Let  them  appear  remarkably 
Jufty,  Inoffenfive,  and  Obliging.  This  is 
the  Way  to  be  nobly  Popular,  and  gives 
them  the  Hearts,  as  well  as  the  Ceremony, 
of  their  Infcriours. 

Philot.  How  muft  they  fpend  their 
Eftates,  they  cannot  Eat  and  Drink  them 
all? 

P/jiUl.  However,  they  feem  willing 
enough  to  try  their  Skill  5  and  I  believe  the 
Experiment  fucceeds  fometimes.  But  to 
your  Queftion:  Was  the  Surplufage  of 
Wealth  employed  in  Charitable  LTfes,  and 
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Entertainments  foberly  Hofpitable,  I  con- 
ceive it  would  run  in  a  more  proper  Cha- 
nel :  Did  Men  lay  out  their  Abilities  in  the  - 
Service  of  Religion,  and  for  the  Promoting 
of  Arts  and  Knowledge,  how  might  they 
Advance  the  Profperity  and  Glory  of  a  Na- 
tion this  Way>  How  much  Wifer,  and 
Eafier,  and  Richer,  might  they  make  their 
Inferiors^  And  as  they  would  be  more 
Beneficial  to  their  Country,  fo  they  would 
ferve  the  Defigns  of  Greatnefs  much  more 
EfFeduaily.   Such  a  generous  Ufe  of  For- 
tune, would  give  Luftre  to  their  Reputa^ 
tion  ^  and  make  the  World  look  with 
Wonder  and  Regard  upon  them.  How 
would  it  Raife  a  declining  Intereft  to  its 
former  Height  5  and  with  what  advan- 
tage convey  their  Memories  to  Pofl:erity> 
But  to  Return  5  Richnefs  of  Habit  is  not  on- 
ly unnccefiPary  to  keep  up  the  Diftin^lion  of 
Degrees,  but  infufficient :  For  where  there 
are  no  Sumptuary  Latcs  to  confine  the  con- 
dition of  Perfons,  and  afcertain  the  Heral- 
dry of  the  Wardrobe^  every  one  has  the  Li- 
berty of  being  as  Expenfive,  and  Modifh  as 
he  pleafes.    And  accordingly  you  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  ordinary  People,  when  they 
happen  to  abound  in  Money  and  Vanity, 
have  their  Houfes  and  Perfons  as  richly 
Furniflied,  as  thofe  who  are  much  their 
Supericurs.    There  are  other  Inftances  in 
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which  methinks,  thefe  Things  are  a  little 
mifplaced. 
Philot.  As  how  > 

Fhilal  Why,  to  fee  Gold  and  Scarlet 
condemn'd  to  Liveries,  the  Coach-box  fur- 
niih'd  like  the  Council  Chamber,  and  the 
Horfes  wear  as  good  Velvet  as  the  Company  ; 
is  methinks  not  very  agreeable.  This  Pro- 
ftitution  of  Finery,  is  enough  to  make  it 
Naufeous  5  and  to  ruin  its  Reputation  to  all 
Intents  and  Purpofes. 

Philot.  When  you  have  faid  all,  A  good 
Suit  does  a  Man  Credit  5  and  puts  People  in 
Mind  of  paying  him  a  proper  Refped. 
And  fince  others  efteem  me  upon  this  Ac- 
count, I  ought  to  follow  their  Opinion. 
For  why  ftiould  I  think  my  felf  Wifer  than 
the  Majority  of  Mankind  ?  Singularity 
fcems  to  have  always  a  Spice  of  Arrogance 
in  it. 

Philal.  You  are  wonderfully  refigned  in 
your  Underftanding  5  I  guefs  the  Occafion5 
and  (hall  endeavour  to  difappoint  your  Hu- 
mility. For  notwithftanding  your  Majori" 
ty,  I  conceive  the  ELeafons  of  Things  are  ra* 
ther  to  be  taken  by  Weight  than  Tale :  And  if 
fo,  fine  Cloaths  will  fignify  nothing  in  the 
Value  of  a  Man,  becaufe  they  are  but  Signs  • 
of  Wealth  at  the  beftj  which  generally 
fpeaking,  is  no  more  an  Argument  of 
Worth,  than  of  the  Contrary.    And  as 
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Cloaths  don't  fuppofe  a  Man  Gonfiderable, 
fo  neither  can  they  make  him  fo.  This  will  < 
appear,  if  we  examine  either  the  Materials 
of  which  they  confift,  or  the  Art  and  Curi-  j 
ofity  which  is  (hewn  in  the  Fafhioning  of  i 
them.  The  Matter  of  which  a  Rich  Habit  ' 
confifts,  is  either  the  Skins  of  Beafts,  the 
Entrails  of  Worms,  the  Spoils  of  Fiflies, 
fome  ftiining  Sand  or  Pebbles,  which  owe 
their  humble  Original  to  the  Dirt:  And  is 
it  not  a  ridiculous  Vanity  to  Value  our  felves 
upon  what  we  Borrow  from  Creatures  be- 
low Reafon  and  Life}  In  Qiort,  Either 
they  are  a  real  Advantage,  or  not :  If  they 
are,  they  prove  our  Dcpendance  upon  infe- 
riour  Things  ^  which  ought  to  be  a  morti- 
fying Confideration  ^  unlefs  we  can  be 
proud  of  Beggary  .*  If  they  are  not,  then  to 
dote  on  them,  is  a  Sign  we  are  funk  beneath 
our  proper  Level  5  that  we  admire  Trifles, 
and  difgrace  the  Dignity  of  our  Nature. 
To  fee  thefe  infignificant  Ornaments  valued 
at  fo  great  a  Rate,  and  preferred  to  the  Ne- 
cefTaries  of  Life,  is  no  fmall  Difparagement 
to  the  Underftandings  of  Men  ^  and  is  an 
Argument  of  the  Littlenefs,  and  Degene- 
racy of  our  Kind.  One  would  think,  He 
that  has  the  Liberty  of  looking  upon  the  Sun 
and  Moon  for  Nothing,  would  never  pur- 
chafe  the  Glimmerings  of  a  Peble  at  fo  high 
a  Price. 

Vhilot. 
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Philot.  I  find  you  imagine  Pearls  were 
made  only  for  Cordials  5  and  that  Diamonds 
are  fit  for  nothing  hvx  Bartholomew-Babies 
to  fparkle  in :  But  I  believe  the  Jewellers 
would  do  well  enough  if  they  had  nothing 
but  your  Philofophy  to  damp  their  Trade. 

Philal.  That  may  be  5  But  what  if  I  can 
prove  that  the  Price  of  them  is  kept  up  by 
Imagination,  and  III  Humour  ^  and  that  the 
very  R.eafon  which  makes  them  Dear,  ought 
to  make  them  Cheap. 

Philot.  Let's  hear. 

Philal.  You  may  obferve  then.  That 
moll:  of  thefe  Ornaments  owe  their  Value  to 
their  Scarcity  ^"  For  if  they  were  Common, 
Thofe  who  moft  Admire  them,  would  be 
ready  to  throw  them  awsL^.TertulliaK  (de  Ha- 
bit. Mjtliebr)  Obferves,  That  fome  People 
bound  their  Melefadtors  in  Chains  of  Gold  5 
And  if  a  Man's  Crime  was  very  Notorious, 
they  would  make  him  as  fine  as  a.General  Of- 
ficer. 

Philot.  I  fuppofe  they  were  Sir  Thomas 
Moors  Vtopians.  A  pretty  Device!  Tis 
pitty  Whitehall  was  not  plundered  to  Orna- 
ment Newgate  I 

Philal.  TertJtllian  Obferves  farther.  That 
Diamonds  and  Rubies  were  little  efteemed 
by  the  Eaftern  Nations  5  where  they  were 
the  Growth  of  the  Country.  So  that  I  fup- 
pofe, when  the  Parthian  Children,  and 
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Milk-Maids,  had  worn  them  till  they  were 
weary,  they  were  bought  up  for  the  Romm 
Ladies. 

Now  to  be  fond  of  any  thing,  purely  be- 
caufe  it  is  uncommon,  becaufe  the  Generali- 
ty of  Mankind  wants  it,  is  an  ill-natured 
Plcafure  5  and  arifes  from  an  unbenevolent, 
and  ungenerous  Temper. 

Vhilot.  Pray  what  do  you  think  of  the 
Artificial  Improvement  5  Is  not  a  Rich 
Drefs  an  Addition  to  the  Wearer  upon  this 
Account. 

PhiUl.  Not  at  all.  'Tis  true,  the  Re- 
fining upon  what  was  more  imperfedly 
begun  by  Nature  ^  the  graceful  Difpofiti- 
on  of  the  Parts  5  and  the  judicious  Mixture 
of  Colours  5  are  Arguments  of  Induftry 
and  Ingenuity:  But  then  this  Commenda- 
tion does  not  belong  to  thofe  that  Buy 
them.  If  the  mcer  Wearing  them  is  any 
ways  Creditable,  it  is  becaufe  the  Tay- 
lors, e^c.  are  the  Fountains  of  Honour. 

Philot.  I  grant  you,  thofe  People  make 
cm  5  but  the  Suiting  them  is  above  their 
Talent.  None  but  Perfons  of  Condition 
can  hit  this  Point.  Indeed  they  have  a 
great  Delicacy  and  Exadtnefs  in  their  Fan- 
cy :  They  pitch  upon  nothing  that  is  Taw- 
dry and  Mechanick,  Staring,  or  ill  Matched. 
One  may  know  a  Gentlewoman  almoft,  as 
well  by  feeing  her  chufe  a  Mantua,  or  a  Ri- 
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bon  5  as  by  going  to  Garter,  or  Claremi^ 
eux. 

Philal.  The  mixing  of  Light,  and  Shade, 
handfomely,  looks  like  a  Genius  for  Paint- 
ing :  And  that  is  the  moft  you  can  make  of 
your  Obfervation.    To  go  on  with  you :  I 
(hall  venture  to  add,  That  for  private  Per- 
fons  to  expeft  an  ufual  Obfervanceupon  the 
Account  of  fine  Cloaths,  argues  them  Con- 
fcious  of  their  own  little  Worth  5  and  that 
the  greateft  Part  of  their  Quality  comes  out 
of  the  Drcjjing  Room.    Having  nothing  to 
prefer  them  to  the  Efteem  of  the  Judicious, 
they  are  contented  to  take  up  with  the  Cere- 
mony  of  the  Ignorant  5  and  with  a  little 
Glitter  and  Pageantry,  draw  the  gazing 
unthinking  Mobile  to  Admire  them.  Now 
to  defire  Refpeft  where  we  have  no  Jurif- 
didion,  purely  upon  our  own  Account,  is 
an  Argument  either  of  a  weak  Judgment, 
or  weak  Pretences.    If  we  underftood  the 
true  Grounds  of  Efteem  5  If  we  were  well 
ftock'd  with  Abilities,  or  good  Aftions,  to 
entertain  us  at  Home  5  we  ftiould  not  make 
our  felves  fo  mean,  as  to  let  our  Satisfafti* 
ons  depend  upon  the  Reverences  of  the  Ig^ 
norant,  or  Defigning.    Befides,  to  delight 
in  the  Submiffions  of  Others,  is  a  certain 
Sign  of  Pride.  This  fuppofes,  That  we  are 
not  fo  muchpleafed  with  our  own  Station  ^ 
as  with  looking  down,  and  feeing  our 
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Neighbours,as  we  fancy,  in  a  worfe  Condi- 
tion than  our  felves.  Whereas  a  generous 
Mind  has  its  Happinefs  encreafed,  by  being 
Communicated. 

Philot,  I  fuppofe  your  Artillery  may  be 
almoft  fpent  by  this  time. 

PhiUl.  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  That 
Rich  Cloaths  are  accounted  unfuitable  to 
Old  Age  5  which  is  a  farther  Proof  of  their 
Infignificancy.  That  Age  which  is  moft 
remarkable  for  Wifdom  and  Temper  5 
which  is  particularly  Honoured  with  the 
Weight  of  Bufinefs,  and  Dignity  of  Office  5 
and  has  defervedly  thegreateft  Regard  paid 
it :  That  Age,  I  fay,  chufes  to  apear  in 
a  plain,  unornamcnted  Garb.  Whereas, 
were  fine  Cloaths  Marks  of  true  Honour  5 
were  they  Ornaments  great  enough  for  a 
Man's  Reafon  to  delight  in,  the  wifeft  Part 
of  the  World  would  not  go  without  them: 
Efpecially  fince  the  Decays  of  Nature  give 
fo  fair  a  Plea  for  the  Affiftances  of  Art. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  Difparagement  to 
this  Sort  of  Finery,  than  its  being  refufed  by 
that  Age  which  feems  to  need  it  moft  5  and 
if  it  was  Confiderable,  beft  deferves  it. 
Since  Men  at  the  Height  of  Difcretion  are 
afliamed  of  tbefe  Additions^  this  is  a  Con- 
vincing Proof  that  they  are  Xlhildifh  and 
Trifling  ^  and  fitteft  for  thoi^  who  carry 
more  Body  than  Soul  about  them. 

Vhilot. 
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PMlot.  Your  Inference  is,  that  there 
(hould  be  a  Refemblance  between  Age  and 
Habit  5  and  that  a  Finical  Old  Spark,  can 
never  be  in  the  Fafhion. 

PL^lal.  Right.  For  Old  People  to  fet  up 
for  Mode  and  Dreffing,  is  a  naufeous  Piece 
of  Vanity.    Indeed,  when  'we  come  into 
the  World  firft,  'tis  not  fo  remarkable  an 
Imprudence,  if  we  mifplace  our  Efteem, 
and  make  an  indifcreet  Choice.    'Tis  no 
wonder  if  we  ftick  upon  a  gaudy  Out-fide, 
when  we  arc  not  (harp  enough  to  look 
through  it.    When  our  Minds  are  unfur- 
niftied  with  Materials  for  Thinkings  and 
fcarce  ftrong  enough  to  wield  a  rational 
Pleafure^  they  are  apt  to  divert  themfelves 
with  the  amufements  of  Senfe,   But  when 
we  have  run  through  the  Experience  of  ma- 
ny Years,  and  had  fo  many  Opportunities 
of  Improvement:  When  our  Reafon  is 
grown  up  to  Maturity  ^  and  we  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  made  our  laft  Judgment  upon 
Things;  When  every  thing  we  fay  or  do, 
fhould  have  an  Air  of  Gravity  and  Greatnefs 
in  it  5  then  to  dote  upon  Trifles,  is  a  (hrewd 
Sign  that  our  Minds  arenolefs  decay'dthan 
our  Bodies.  It  looks  as  if  we  were  aftiamed 
of  making  any  Pretences  to  Wifdom,  and 
betrays  an  impotent  Defire  of  returning  to 
the  Extravagance  of  Youth. 
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Fhilot.  After  all  your  Striftnefs,  I  hope 
you  have  fome  Eleferve  of  Liberty  for  Wo* 
men.  They  have  the  Excufes  of  Cuftom, 
the  Agreeablenefs  of  Figure,  and  the  Incli- 
nations of  Sex,  to  plead  in  their  Behalf.  Be- 
fides,  I  am  told  St.  AHgujlim  (Ep,  245.  Tom, 
2.)  abates  very  much  of  the  Rigour  of 
your  Tertuliian  5  and  fpeaks  with  great  Mo- 
deration upon  the  Point.  "  He  thinks  fine 
*'  Cloaths  ought  not  to  be  forbidden  marri- 
"  ed  Women  5  who  are  obliged  to  pleafe 
*'  their  Husbands.  And  if  they  may  ufe 
this  Expedient  to  Fleafe  them  when  they 
have  them  ^  why  may  they  not  do  it  that 
they  may  Fleafe  to  have  them  >  Why  may  not 
the  fame  little  Charm  be  praftifed  to  Begin,  as 
well  as  to  Entertain  the  Relation  > 

PkiUl.  With  all  my  Heart  5  let  St.  Aw 
gufilnes  Indulgence  pafs.  But  'tis  my 
humble  Opinion,  they  fliould  keep  their 
inclinations  unengaged.  They  would  do 
well  not  to  drefs  their  Fancy ,nor  wear  their 
Finery  in  their  Head  ^  nor  think  their  Af- 
ternoon Quality  better  than  their  Morning. 
For  when  a  Woman  is  once  fmitten  with 
her  Drapery^  Religion  is  commonly  laid 
afide^  or  ufed  more  out  of  Cuftom,  than 
Devotion.  When  her  governing  Paffions 
lye  this  way,  Charity  is  difabled,  and 
Good-nature  fails,  and  Juftice  is  over- 
look'd  5  and  fhe  is  loft  to  all  the  noble  Pur- 
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pofes  of  Life.  How  often  are  Relations  neg- 
lefted,  Tradefmen  unpaid,  and  Servants 
ftinted  to  Mortifying  Allowances,  for  the 
Support  of  this  Vanity  ?  How  patched  and 
un-nniform  does  it  make  the  Figure  of  fome 
Families  }  and  what  a  difagreeable  Mix- 
ture of  Poverty  and  Riches,  do  we  fee 
fometimcs  within  the  fame  Walls?  Thefc 
Exceffes  make  them  forget  the  Compaffion 
of  their  Sex  ^  and  the  Duties  of  their  Stati- 
on :  They  Rob  the  Neceffities,  and  Flou- 
rifh  in  the  Penance,  and  Wear  that  which 
ftiould  have  been  the  Flep  and  Blood  of 
their  own  Retime, 

Philot.  What  do  you  think  of  thofe  be- 
low the  Gentry}  Ought  they  not  to  be 
fomewhat  Frugal,  and  Unpretending  in 
their  Appearance} 

Philal.  Truly  I  think  the  Taylor  fliould 
take  Meafure  of  their  ^ality,  as  well  as  of 
their  Limbs.  For  thofe  who  make  their 
Cloaths  much  better  than  their  Condition, 
do  but  expofe  their  Difcretion.  Perfons  of 
Quality  have  fome  little  Colour  for  their 
Vanity  :  But  as  for  Others,  they  have  no- 
thing to  fay  for  Themfelves.  In  them  it 
looks  like  a  Levelling  Principle  5  like  an  Il- 
legal Afpiring  into  a  forbidden  Station.  It 
looks  as  if  they  had  a  Mind  to  deftroy  the 
Order  of  Government,  and  to  confound  the 
Diftinftions  of  Merit  and  Degree.ln  a  Word, 

At 
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At  this  rate  of  Management,  a  Man  lofes 
his  Wealth  and  Reputation  at  the  fame 
Time;  makes  himfelf  expenfively  Ridicu- 
lous :  and  over-ftioots  Extravagance  it  felf. 

Philot.  My  time  is  up,  I  muft  leave  you. 

Philal,  Adieu. 
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CONFERENCE 

BETWEEN 

Vbilotimm  and  Philalethef. 


PhiUl,  "¥  "JT  T  Hither  fo  faft  this  Morning  5 
methinks  you  are  fome- 
^  ^     what  earlier  than  ufual> 
fhilot.  Maybe  fo.  But  when  a  Man's  Oc- 
cafions  are  Up,  and  Abroad,  'tis  fit  he  ftiould 
attend  them. 

PBilaL  Pray  what  may  yourBufinefs  be; 
for  you  don't  ufe  to  break  your  Sleep  for 
Trifles  > 

Philof,  Why  laft  Night  Mr.  A.  and  I 
happened  to  fall  into  a  Mifunderftanding 
over  aGlafs  of  Wine.  At  length  he  told 
me  theControverfy  could  not  be  taken  up, 

I  without 
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without  giving  the  Satitfal$ion  of  a  Gentk- 
man.    My  Anfwer  was,  That  I  would  De-  - 
bate  the  Matter  with  him  in  his  own  Way  ' 
this  Morning.    And  I  am  now  going  to  fet- 
tle fome  little  Affairs  before  the  time  of 
Meeting.  I 

Philal.  If  you  defign  to  make  your  Will,  | 
you  are  out :  For  to  do  that  to  any  Purpofe,  ,j 
a  Man  muft  be  found  in  Mind  and  Memory  J 
which  is  none  of  your  Cafe.  For  the  Biifi-  I 
nefs  you  are  going  about,  is  fufficient  to 
prove  you  Non  Compos. 

Philot.  Pray  let  us  have  no  Bantring.  You  j 
know  me  too  well,  to  imagine  that  aCon-| 
cern  of  this  Nature  ftiould  make  any  dif- 
honourable  Impreflion :  However  5  Becaufe 
an  Accident  may  happen,  I  love  to  make  a| 
proper  Provifion  5  and  leave  my  Difcretionj 
unqueftioned. 

Philal.  That  you  will  not  do  with  me,  I 
promife  you  5  unlefs  you  can  give  a  better! 
Account  of  your  Undertaking  than  is  ufu- 
ally  done. 

Philot.  1  am  now  obliged  to  Difpute  the 
Matter  at  the  Swords  Pointy  fo  that  it  wiUI 
be  to  no  effeft  to  Argue  it  any  other  Way: 
For  a  Man  of  Honour  muft  keep  hisi 
Word.  ^ 

Philal.  Yes,  no  doubt  on*t.  If  he  pro- 
mifes  to  fet  a  Town  on  Fire,  'tis  as  much 
as  his  Efchutcheon  and  Pedigree  is  worth,. 

to 
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to  fail  in  the  Performance.  Look  you  ^  you 
feem  fenfible  that  you  are  within  a  Ha- 
zard ;  If  you  are  a  Gentleman,  learn  to  va- 
lue your  felf.  Don't  Stake  your  Life  againft 
a  Nut-fhell  5  nor  run  into  the  other  World 
upon  every  Fop's  Errand. 

P/jilot.  I  tell  you  I  am  engaged.  What 
if  I  underftood  the  Pradice  as  little  as  you 
do  >  Since  it  is  the  Cuftom,  I  muft  defend 
my  Honour  5  For  to  fuffer  under  the  Impu- 
tation of  Cowardize,  is  worfe  than  being 
buried  Alive.  However,  if  you  have  any 
thing  to  fay,  I  have  an  Hour  good  to  hear 
you. 

Philal.  As  much  a  Cuftom  as  you  make 
it,  'tis  not  improved  into  Common  Law : 
That  is  point  Blank  againft  you and  Tyes 
you  all  up,  if  you  kill  upon  the  Occafion. 

Philot.  *Tis  the  Cuftom  of  Gentlemen  5 
and  that  is  fufficient  for  m,y  purpofe. 

Philal.  What  if  it  was  the  Cuftom  to 
Tilt  your  Head  againft  a  Poft,  for  a  Morn- 
ings Exercifc  5  would  you  venture  the  Beat- 
ing out  your  Brains,  rather  than  be  Un- 
fafhionable  >  What  if  it  was  the  Cuftom  for 
People  of  Condition  to  betray  a  Truft-^  to 
forfwear  a  Debt  5  or  forge  a  Conveyance  5 
would  you  follow  the  Precedent,  or  Forfeit 
their  good  Opinion  > 

Philot.  You  fe^m  to  Miftake  the  Point. 
I  grant  you.  Men  of  Figure  are  too  often 

I  2  Faulty 
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Faulty  in  fome  of  the  Inftances  you  men- 
tion :  But  then  they  are  not  bound  to  it  up- 
on the  Score  of  Reputation  5  which  makes 
a  Difparity  in  the  Cafe. 

Philal.  They  are  not  5  true.  But  fuppofc  |  l 
they  were,  what  then  ?  Does  not  this  Sup- 
pofition  clearly  prove.  That  we  are  not  to 
take  the  Condud  of  any  Sort  of  People  up- 
on Content :  But  to  examine  the  Reafona-  1 1 
blenefs  of  a  Cuftom,  before  we  go  into  \ 
it  ?  Whatever  is  beneath  a  Man,  is  be-  j 
neath  a  Gentleman :  But  to  Aft  without ! 
Tltinking,  is  beneath  a  Man  5  much  more  1 1 
againfl:  it.  ! 

P/jilot.  I  perceive  you  believe  this  Sort  of  M 
Satisfa&ion  very  Unaccountable.  i 

Philal.  I  do  fo.  And  the  Law  is  of  my  j 
Opinion  5  which  I  hope  is  no  Contemptible  j 
Authority. 

PhiUt.  Hark  you.  We  do  but  Laugh  at 
thefe  Stories.  Do  you  think  a  Parcel  of  ^ 
ftarched  Lawyers,  with  a  Jury  of  Haber- 
dajhers,  and  Chandlers^  are  proper  Judges  in : 
the  Cafe?  Are  fuch  Pedants,  and  Mecha- 
nicks  as  thefe,  fit  to  give  Rules  to  Men  of 
Honour  .<? 

Philal.  I  perceive  you  think  Ignorance 
and  Idlenefs,  necefTary  Qualifications  of 
a  Gentleman  5  and  doubt  not,  but  that 
you  praftife  accordingly.  But  if  Men  of 
Honour  are  too  Great  to  be  govern'd  by: 

thf 
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the  Law,  they  (hould  be  fo  Modeft  as  not 
to  plead  it  for  their  Advantage.  They 
fhould  throw  up  their  Fortune  ^  and  Dis- 
band from  Society.  Yes,  and  their  Quali- 
ty too  5  for  this,"  as  well  as  the  other,  is 
fettled  by  the  Conjlitution. 

Philot,  I  thought  Quality  had  been  the 
fole  Privilege  of  Birth  5  or  at  leaft  of  the 
Prince's  Favour. 

P/jtlal.  All  Honour,  as  well  as  Land,  is 
1  Originally  a  Gift  from  the  Crown.  Now 
Prerogative  is  a  Part  of  the  Law :  And 
i  though  Quality  and  Eftate  are  fettled  ppon 
a  Man  and  his  Heirs  5  yet  the  Grant  runs  al- 
ways with  a  Condition  of  Forfeiture,  in 
:  Cafe  of  Treafon  :  And  therefore  the  Son  of 
I  an  unreftored  Traytor,  has  no  Pretences  to 
I  the  Qiality  of  his  Anceftors. 
:     Philot.  I  know  we  fay.  That  Treafon 
j  taints  a  Man's  Blood  5  and  makes  it  Bafer 
than  that  of  aPeafant:  But  I  look  upon 
this  as  a  kind  of  Whimfey.    For  though 
the  Government  may  take  away  my  Eftate  5 
yet  it  cannot  make  me  nothing  of  Kin  to  my 
Father.   So  that  the  Son  of  a  Gentleman 
muft  be  a  Gentleman,  in  fpight  of  Fate. 

Phil  J,  But  not  in  fpight  of  Treafon. 
For  in  that  Cafe,  he  is  baniftied  the  Bloody 
andtranfplanted  from  the  Family  of  his  An^ 
ceftors.  His  Leafe  of  Heraldry  is  Expired, 
his  Title  i3  Extind  5  and  he  can  no  more 

I  ^  Claiqi 
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Claim  his  former  Honour,  than  an  Eftate 
which  was  Sold  by  his  great  Grand-father. 
I  grant  you,  the  Relation  between  him  and 
his  Father  continues,  and  that's  it  which 
deftroys  his  Pretenfions  5  The  Stream  of 
Honour  is  dryed  up,  before  it  reaches  the 
Chanel  of  Pofterity.    The  Father  has  loft 
all  5  and  therefore  can  Convey  nothing  over. 
The  Son  if  he  pleafes,  may  be  of  kin  to  the 
Treafon  5  for  the  Infamy  of  that  remains : 
But  as  for  the  Quality  'tis  all  wiped  out,  as 
if  it  had  never  been.  And  therefore  though 
your  Inftance  is  true,  your  Inference  fails  5 
for  the  Son  of  a  Tray  tor,  is  not  the  Son  of 
a  Gentleman.    In  ftiort.  You  muft  either 
allow  that  Quality,  like  other  Branches  of 
Property,  ftands  upon  the  Bafis  of  Law  5 
or  elfe  you  unavoidably  run  into  thePrin- 
ciple  of  Levelling.    For  where  the  Diftin- 
dions  of  Condition  are  not  afcertained  by 
publick  Provifion,  every  one  is  at  Liberty 
to  rate  his  Own  and  his  Neighbour's  Sta- 
tion, as  he  pleafes.   Where  there  are  no 
Inclofures,  all  People  may  intercommon, 
without  Preference  or  Ceremony.  New 
Grounds  of  Honour  may  be  fet  up,  aad 
the  old  ones  difclaimed  5  and  a  Taylor 
may  make  himfelf  a  Lord  5  and  clap  a 
Coronet  upon  his  Goofi,  if  he  has  a  mind 
to  it. 

Phiht, 
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Philof.  I  fuppofe  your  Conclufion  is. 
That  the  Notion  of  Honour  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  Laws  and  Government  5  and  not 
from  any  private  Set  of  People,  how  valu- 
able foever  in  other  Refpeds. 

Philal.  Right.  And  from  thence  I  infer. 
That  Duelling  is  a  very  diflionourable  Pra- 
diicQ,  For  when  you  have  given  the  beft 
Proof  of  your  Sufficiency,  and  killed  your 
Man,  you  are  feized  into  the  Hand  of  Jw 
ftice  5  treated  like  Affaffins  3  and  condemn- 
ed to  Die  with  Circumftances  of  Ignominy. 
You  are  not  IndiBed  for  Acquitting  your 
felves  like  Gentlemen  5  but  for  difturbing 
the  Publick  Peace  ,  and  murthering  the 
King's  Subjeds.  Now  the  Law  never 
loads  a  Man  with  Reproaches,  nor  punifhes 
him  thus  coarfely,  for  doing  a  handfom 
Adion. 

Philot.  What  do  you  tell  me  of  Lawyers 
Cant  3  Mjirdravit  ,  flragem  exercnit  , 
pra^icavit  :  Very  pretty  Stuff  to  difpatch  a 
Man  of  Honour  with !  You  fee  how  the 
Men  betray  their  Ignorance  by  their  Forms 
of  Speaking :  And  as  for  the  Bench,  they 
have  a  Thoufand  Pound  per  Annum , 
for  making  of  Malefadors  5  and  they 
muft  fay  fomething  in  Defence  of  their 
Trade. 

PkiUl.  As  for  the  Bench,  the  Bar,  and 
the  reft,  they  are  not  the  Makers^  but  the 

I  4  Mini' 
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Miniflers  of  Larv  5  they  are  the  Servants  of 
the  Government;  And  their  Methods  of 
Proceeding  are  chalked  out  by  their  Superi- 
ours  :  And  vi^hen  the  Reafon  of  Things  is 
good,  'tis  not  material  though  the  Latift 
proves  otherwife.  Indeed,  I  think  the 
Laws  can't  ufe  you  too  rigoroufly  5  for  I'm 
fure  you  treat  them  with  great  Contempt. 
When  Highway-men  Kill,  'tis  commonly 
for  a  Livelihood  ^  to  prevent  Difcovery ;  or 
in  the  Heat  and  Surprize  of  Paffion  :  And 
when  'tis  over,  they  feldom  juftify  the 
Fad  ^  but  Condemn  what  they  have  done. 
But  your  Tribe  are  Murtherers  by  Princi- 
ple 5  which  is  foraething  worfe  than  Malice 
frepence,  becaufe  'tis  ready  upon  all  Ocxafi^ 
ons,  and  often  kCts  without  any  Provocati- 
on 5  except  the  Vanity  of  complying  with 
a  barbarous  Cuftom.  As  if  it  was  as  indif- 
ferent a  thing  to  cut  a  Man's  Throat,  or 
iet  it  alone,  as  to  wear  a  Broad  or  Narrow 
brim'd  Hat:  And  that  thefe  little  Concerns 
of  Bloody  ought  to  be  perfedly  governed 
by  the  Fajlnou^  And  when  the  Barbari-^ 
ty  is  committed,  you  have  the  Aflurance  to 
maintain  it ,  and  to  argue  for  the  Murther 
againft  Law  and  Gofpel.  In  fliort,  I  think 
you  ftand  in  the  greateft  Defiance  to  Autho? 
|ity  of  all  Men  Living, 
f  Ulot.  How  fo  % 
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'Philal.  I  have  given  you  fome  of  my  Rea- 
fons3  and  you  fhall  have  the  reft. 

I.  You  Scorn  to  refer  your  Differences  to 
the  Law  5  but  make  your  felves  your  own 
Judges. 

rhilot.  If  the  Government  will  not  make 
a  fufficient  Provifion  for  the  Honour  of  Gen- 
tlemen, they  muft  right  their  own  Cafe  5 
and  there's  an  end  on't. 

Philal,  You  would  do  well  to  prefer  a 
Bill  againft  all  Kings  and  Parliaments  fince 
the  Conqueft  5  and  if  that  won't  do,  ChaU 
lenge  the  Crown,  and  the  two  Houfes  at 
their  next  Meeting,  to  give  you  Satisfadi- 
on.  Do  you  not  perceive,  That  by  thus 
taking  the  Bufinefs  out  of  the  Hands  of  the 
Government,  you  both  Reproach,  and  in 
efiPeft,  Renounce  it  at  your  Pleafure.  The 
Laws  very  well  fuppofe,  that  People  arc 
apt  to  be  too  Partial  and  Paffionate  in  their 
own  Concerns  5  and  therefore  remit  them 
to  a  publick  Decifion.  Now  'tis  a  kind  of 
Maxim  with  us,  That  no  Man  JIjohU  be  wifer 
than  the  Laws. 

Philot.  What  would  you  have  me  Com- 
plain to  a  Magiftrate,  when  a  Man  gives 
me  the  Lye  5  or  any  fuch  fort  of  Affront  > 
Thefe  things  won't  bear  an  Adion  5  and 
yet  a  Gentleman  will  rather  Dye  than  put 
fhem  up. 
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PMlal.  By  the  way,  a  Lj/e,  was  not  coun- 
ted fo  Mortal  an  Affront  till  C/j^r/e/  the  Fifth 
happened  to  fay,  He  was  no  Gentleman  that 
would  take  it.  Now  what  has  England  to 
do  with  Germany}  If  an  Emperour  throws 
out  an  unweigh'd  Sentence,  muft  we  be  go- 
verned by  it>  Are  Law  and  Juftice  fuch 
Phantoms,  that  a  Spanijh  Rodomontade 
fhould  make  them  vanifh  ?  Or  muft  a  Fo- 
reign Prince's  Humour  Command  farther 
than  his  Legal  Authority? 

PMlot.  The  Prince's  Opinion  is  the  Stan- 
dard of  Mode.  And  to  be  Precife  and  Sin- 
gular, looks  like  Spleen,  and  Monkery,  and 
ill  Breeding.  You  know  when  DionyJIus  of 
Sicilji  had  a  Fit  of  Geometry  upon  him,  his 
Court  took  it  immediately.  You  could 
fcarce  meet  a  Man  of  Quality  without  a  pair 
of  Compajfes  about  him  ,  and  Vifits  were 
moftly  fpent  about  Squares  and  Circles.  But 
as  foon  as  the  King  grew  weary,  the  Faflii- 
on  was  quite  laid  afide.  And  then  as  Plu- 
tarch obferves,  nothing  was  a  greater  Pe- 
dant than  a  Mathematician.  .  I 

Philal.  You  lay  fo  much  Strefs  upon  thefe 
Compliances,  one  would  think  you  took 
them  for  part  of  your  Allegiance. 

Philot.  Not  to  follow  a  Prince's  Opini- 
on, is  in  eflfed  to  fay,  he  isMiftaken^  which 
is  an  unhandfom  Refledion. 


Philal. 
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;;  Fhilal.  In  Things  indifferent  you  fay  well. 
But  where  Juftice  and  Confcience  are  con- 
cerned, meer  Coraplaifance  fliould  not  car- 
ry it.  By  the  Extent  of  your  Maxim,  you 
would  have  made  an  admirable  Mthiopian 
Courtier. 

PUlot.  What  is  that.> 

PhiUl.  Diodorm  Siculus  tells  us  (Biblioth. 
1. 3. ')  That  t\\Q lEthiopians  happened  once 
to  have  a  One-Eyed  Bandy-Leg'd  Prince  5 
now  fuch  a  Perfon  would  have  made  but  an 
odd  Figure  if  care  had  not  been  taken. 

Philot.  Pray  how  did  the  Court  behave 
themfelves  upon  this  Accident  > 

PhilaL  Like  Men  of  Honour.  They  made 
a  Faftiion  of  their  Prince's  Misfortune  5  and 
immediately  fhut  up  one  of  Natures  Win- 
dows;; and  got  2i{xiXt  oi  Scotch-Boot  to  bend 
their  Hams  in. 

P^/7<?/.^  Ithinklcould  have  imitated  ^/ejc- 
(tnder's  wry  Neck,  as  well  as  the  Macedoni- 
ans.  But  this  which  you  mention  is  a 
Chargeable  Fafhion. 

PhilaL  However  it  prevailed  fo  far,  that 
a  Gentleman  would  no  more  appear  with 
Strait  Legs,  or  Two  Eyes  in  his  Head,  than 
you  would  in  a  Pink'd-Doublet,  or  Boot- 
I  Hofe-Tops.  You  fee  how  far  good  Breeding 
will  carry  a  Man,  if  he  will  but  ftick  to  his 
'Principle.    But  to  return. 

Your 
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Your  faying  that  thefe  Indignities  won't 
hear  an  ABion,  is  to  confefs  that  the  Wifdom 
of  the  Nation  has  thought  them  oelow  No- 
tice. And  will  you  venture  your  AU  upon  a 
Caufe,  which  would  he  Hiflfed  out  of  all  the 
Courts  of  England  aS  ridiculous?  Will  you 
take  away  a  Man's  Life  upon  aP/ovocation, 
for  which  no  Government  wiH  allow  you 
Six-peny  v/orth  of  Damages  ?  A  Complaint 
fitter  for  a  Boy  to  run  to  hjs' Mother  with, 
than  to  diforder  a  Man.^  there  was  but 
a  few  of  you,  and  you  fhould  talk  at  this 

Rate,  you  would  be  fent  to  B  lam  5  but 

Defendk  mmerus^  and  that's  the  beft  of 
your  Plea. 

Phflot.  As  the  Cafe  ftands.  He  who  refu- 
fes  a  Challenge,  lofes  the  Reputation  of  a 
Gentleman  3  none  of  that  Quality  will  keep 
him  Company. 

Philal.  Lucifer's  Excommunication  ex- 
adly !  And  I  perceive  you  dread  the  Cenfnre 
much  more  than  that  of  the  Church.  The 
beft  on't  is,  you  are  fomewhat  out  in  your 
Calculation.  For  there  are  not  a  few  of 
Good  Extraction,  of  another  Opinion. 

Fhilot.  I  fuppofe  you  mean  Ecclefiafticks. 
Now  we  have  nothing  to  fay  to  them : 
Their  Profeffion  exempts  them  from  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  Fighting. 

Philal.  I  mean  Seculars  too.  I  hope  the 
Temporal  Lords  and  Commons  are  no  Pe^- 

fants. 
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fants.   And  will  they  Account  any  Perfon 
Infamous  for  the  Regularity  of  his  Behavi- 
our? For  not  breaking  thofe  Laws  which 
they  either  made  or  approved  themfclves  > 
At  this  rate  they  muft  be  a  very  extraordi- 
nary Affembly  3  and  Wejlminfter  altogether 
as  great  a  Sight  as  the  Tower .    Will  not  the 
Judges  and  Juftices  go  for  Gentlemen  5  and 
do  you  think  they  will  avoid  a  Man's  Com- 
pany for  declining  a  Challenge  ^  and  yet 
Commit  and  Hang  him  up  for  fucceeding' 
in  it  }  Pray  don't  make  the  Governing  Part 
of  a  Nation  fo  extravagantly  Ridiculous. 
There  are  many  other  grave  Perfons  of 
Worth  and  Blood,  who  would  give  the 
Caufe  againft  you :  But  I  find  none  of  thefe 
will  pafs  Mufter.    It  feems  Beanos  and  BuUySy 
and  their  wife  Admirers,  have  feized  the 
Herald's  Office  \  and  engrolfed  all  the  Qua- 
lity to  themfelves. 

Philot.  When  you  have  declaimed  till 
you  are  weary,  I  muft  tell  you  that  we 
have  no  fmall  Party  of  as  much  Honour,  and 
Value,  as  any  you  have  mentioned  5  who 
will  very  hardly  be  brought  over  to  your 
Sentiment. 

Philal.  I  hope  not.  'Tis  true,  I  know 
fome  People  are  all  Quality:  You  would 
think  they  were  made  up  of  nothing  but 
Title  and  Genealogy.  If  you  happen  to 
«ncouBtet  a  Prejudice,  or  crofs  upon  their 

FancJ', 
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Fancy,  they  are  too  Confiderable  to  under- 
ftand  you.  Thefe,  I  confefs,  I  almoft  De- 
fpairof^  but  hope  their  Number  is  not  great. 
By  the  way,  let  me  tell  you,  your  Fraterni- 
ty take  a  very  great  Liberty  in  their  Opi- 
nion 5  you  make  nothing  to  Renounce  the 
Publick  Senfe  in  Matters  of  the  higheft  Im- 
portance :  And  count  that  a  Noble  At- 
chievement,  which  the  Laws  punifli  as  a 
Capital  Offence.  Now  to  fet  up  a  Notion 
of  Honour  againft  the  Government,  with 
fuch  Circumftances  as  thefe,  is  of  very  dan- 
gerous Confequence.  'Tis  fuch  an  Affront 
to  the  ConftitutioH  ^  fuch  a  deliberate  Con- 
tempt^ fuch  an  open  Defiance  of  Authori- 
ty 5  as  nothing  can  be  more.  It  makes 
the  Laws  Cheap  and  Ridiculous^  the  So- 
lemnities of  Juftice  a  piece  of  Pageantry  5 
the  Bench  a  few  Reverend  Poppets,  or 
Scharamouches  in  Scarlet.  And  thus  by 
Expofing  the  Adminifbration,  the  very 
Foundations  of  Peace  and  Property  are 
fhaken  and  fap'd. 

Fhilot,  Certainly  you  are  retained  by  the 
whole  Corporation  of  Cowards,  you  make 
fo  Tragical  a  Bufinefs  on't ! 

Philal.  By  your  Favour:  To  have  our 
Swords  ready  to  execute  the  Orders  of  eve- 
ry paultry  Paffion  3  To  put  Murther  into 
our  Creed,  and  cut  Throats  upon  profefTed 
Principles,  is  a  Tragical  Bufinefs  5  and  I  be- 
lieve you'll  find  it  fo.  Fhilot, 
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Philot.  Trouble  not  your  felf  5  we  value 
neither  your  Judges,  nor  your  Juries.  If  we 
k\\\  fairly,  we  have  always  Interefl:  at  Court 
to  bring  us  off. 

Philal.  You  may  fet  up  a  Science  againft 
the  Government  5  and  range  Murthering 
under  Difcipline  and  Rule  5  and  call  it  by 
what  fine  Names  you  pleafe :  But  your 
Methods  of  Killing,  and  that  of  Highway- 
men, are  alike  Fair  in  the  Eye  of  Juftice  5 
and  the  fame  Rewards  are  affigned  to  both. 
As  for  your  Friends  at  Court,  'Tis  to  be 
hoped  that  Princes  in  time  will  Refent  the 
Breach  of  their  Laws,  and  the  Lofs  of  their 
Subjects,  a  little  more  heartily  :  That  they 
will  not  encourage  a  Practice  which  Infults 
their  Authority,  and  ridicules  their  Mini- 
fters  ^  and  keeps  up  a  Spirit  of  Barbarity 
throughout  the  Nation.  Befides,  there  are 
Things  they  call  Appeals  ^  and  in  that  Cafe 
you  know  your  Pardon  is  out  of  Doors. 

Philot.  We  muft  take  our  Chance  for 
that. 

Philal.  You  are  hardy  Men  fome  of  you. 
If  all  the  Subjefts  fliould  take  the  fame  Li- 
berty, we  fliould  have  wild  Work.  You 
fay  the  Government  is  Defeftive  in  confi- 
dering  theRefpefts  of  Honour  5  and  there- 
fore are  refolved  to  be  your  own  Carvers. 
What  if  the  under  fort  of  People  fliould 
take  the  Hint,  and  Pradice  upon  it,  in  the 
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Inftance  of  Property  >  Look  ye  NeighboHrs 
(  fays  a  fharp  Country  Fellow  )  the  Fine 
Folks  have  gotten  away  all  the  Land  from  us  5 
for  my  fart  I  want  fo  many  fcore  Acres  to  live 
eafily^  and  Ifuppofe  you  do  fo  too^  and  I  think 
our  Induflry  deferves  it.  *Tis  true^  Eflates 
are  otherwife  fettled  5  and  I  Jhoidd  believe 
my  felf  obliged  to  obferve  my  Countries  Cu^ 
jloms^  if  others  would  do  the  fame:  But  I  per- 
ceive^ thcGentry  can  fet  the  Conftitution  afide 
VPithotit  any  Scruple.  They  can  tilt  through 
one  anothers  Lungs  in  a  Bravado^  though  the 
Law  makes  Hanging  matter  ont.  Why  fhould 
we  be  more  Slaves  to  the  Government  than 
others  5  Tmfure  we  do  not  get  fo  much  by  it  ? 
We  are  enough  of  usi^  let  us  mind  our  Bujinefs. 
Tis  true,  this  would  be  a  lewd  Projed:  5 
but  'tis  theConfequence  of  your  own  Prin-^ 
ciple  ^  therefore  have  a  care  of  fetting  the 
Example. 

Fhtlot.  If  we  may  take  a  greater  Freedom 
with  the  Government  than  the  Vulgar,  our 
Quality  is  our  Excufe  5  that  will  bear  us  out* 

Philal  Quite  contrary.  For  firft,  a  Gen- 
tleman is  fuppofed  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  Laws  than  a  Peafant^  therefore 
his  breaking  them  muft  be  a  greater  Fault  3 
becc^ufe  it  implies  more  of  Contempt  in  the 
Action. 

Secondly,  Where  the  Exataple  is  of  worfe 
Confequence,  the  Care  to  check  it  fhould 

be 
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be  the  greater.  The  Influence  of  Men  of 
Figure  is  Confiderable.  When  they  are  at 
the  Head  of  an  ill  Cuftom,  they  have  pre- 
fently  a  Train  to  Attend  them.  The  Infe- 
ftion  fpreads  like  Lightning  5  and  'tis  a 
Credit  to  live  counter  to  Reafon  and  Regu- 
larity. The  (lender  Principles,  the  loofe 
Praftices  of  thefe  Men,  is  that  which  has  fo 
effedually  Debauched  the  Age.  This  is  it 
which  has  expofed'  Virtue,  and  banifhed 
Religion  5  and  almoft  buried  the  Diftindi- 
ons  of  Good  and  Evil. 

Thirdly,  Since  Quality  is  a  DiGitiftion 
fettled  by  Law  5  thofe  who  have  the  great- 
eft  Share  of  this  Privilege,  are  moft  obliged 
to  obferve  the  Publick  Regulations.  The 
Government  is  a  greater  Benefaftor  to  fuch 
Ferfons  ^  and  they  are  very  ungenerous  and 
ungrateful,  if  they  fly  in  the  Face  of  it.  A 
Man  that  enjoys  Honour  and  Eftate  by  d 
Society,  has  greater  Engagements  to  Re- 
gard it,  than  he  who  receives  only  a  Com- 
mon Proteftion.    One  has  perhaps  a  1000/. 
per  Annum  for  keeping  the  Laws  ^  and  the 
Other  nothing  but  his  Labour  for  his  Pains: 
And  pray  which  is  moft  to  Blame  then,  if 
they  break  them  > 

fhilot.  You  feem  to  forget,  that  their 
Fortune  and  Condition  follov^fs  their  Birth^^ 
,  fo  that  they  are  only  obliged  to  their  Fami- 
ly for  the  Advantage. 
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PhiUL  You  argue  too  faft.    Pray  are  not 
Defcents  and  Inheritances  governed  by  Law  > 
What  Claim  can  we  make  to  Privilege  or  | 
Property,  without  it  ?  A  Man  when  he  is , 
about  it,  may  as  eafily  be  Born  to  10000/.  ■ 
a  Year,  as  to  10  Pence.   The  Trouble  to  , 
himfelf,  or  his  Mother,  is  much  the  fame  j 
as  to  that  Miatter.   People  come  into  the  j 
World  in  Turhy  the  fame  Way  they  do  \ 
Here  5  and  yet,  excepting  the  Royal  Fami-j 
ly,  they  get  but  little  by  it.    Nature  has  fet ! 
ns  all  upon  a  Level,  as  to  thefe  Things : 
'Tis  only  the  Conftitution  which  makes  the  1 
Difference  5  and  therefore  thofe  who  have  ■ 
the  Advantage,  ftiould  pay  it  a  proportion- 
able Refped.  j 

Philot.  I  perceive  you  are  coming  oni 
again  ^  And  to  ftop  you  a  little,  let  me  tell ; 
you,  'tis  my  Obfervation,  That  the  Cuftom  1 
of  Duels  puts  Gentlemen  upon  their  good  i 
Behaviour  3  'tis  a  Check  upon  Converfati-  i 
on,  and  makes  it  more  Inoffenfive  than  it  I 
would  be  other  wife. 

Philal.  An  admirable  Remedy  \  Juft  fuch  i 
a  one  as  Death  is  againft  all  Difeafes.   If  1 
there  muft  be  Difputes,  is  notSquabling  lefs  i 
inconvenient  than  Murther?  Had  not  ai 
Man  better  have  a  Black  Eye,  than  a  Nap- 
kin drawn  through  him  5  and  Bleed  rather 
at  the  Nofe  than  at  the  Heart?  Thefe Con- 
tefts,  though  much  better  let  alone,  make 
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neither  Orphans  nor  Widows  5  nor  perpe- 
tuate Feuds  among  Families.  Befides,  the 
Diforders  of  Converfation  may  be  prevent- 
ed without  fuch  a  dangerous  Expedient. 
For  not  to  mention  Religion,  a  moderate 
fhare  of  Prudence  and  Behaviour  will  do 
the  Bufinefs.  Tis  not  yet  the  Fafliion,  for 
Women  of  Quality  to  Tilt.  Now  though 
they  can  hate  one  another  pretty  heartily  5 
though  their  Humours  are  full  as  Nice,  and 
their  Paffions  as  Strong,  as  thofe  of  the 
other  Sex  5  yet  the  fenfe  of  Decency  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  keep  them  from  coarfe  Language, 
and  rude  Provocations. 

Philot.  However,  Mifunderftandings  will 
happen  fometimes.  And  when  they  do, 
it  does  not  become  Gentlemen  to  manage 
them  like  leffer  People.  Their  Revenges 
muft  be  particular  5  as  well  as  the  reft  of 
their  Breeding.  It  looks  as  oddly  for 
them  to  Quarrel,  as  to  Salute,  like  a 
Clown. 

PhilaL  So  that  I  perceive  if  Butchers  had 
but  the  Manners  to  go  to  Sharps^  Gentle- 
men would  be  contented  with  a  Rubber  at 
Cuffs.  If  they  muft  be  fingular  in  their 
Difputes,  let  it  be  for  the  better  I  befeech 
you.  Let  us  not  be  fo  Vain,  as  to  think  it 
a  Commendation  to  be  more  Unreafonable 
in  oHr  Demands,  and  more  Savage  in  our 
Refentments  than  the  Meaneft,  and  moft 
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Ufidifciplined.  If  they  miifl:  run  conntef 
to  the  Vulgar  in  every  thing ,  I  wonder 
they  don't  leave  off  Swearing,  Drinking, 
S^c.  Thefe,  by  their  Affiftance,  are  grown 
PlekUf?  Vices:  Infomuch  that  Porters  and 
Footmen,  are  as  perfed  in  them  as  them- 
felves. 

Philot.  I  grant  you.  Clowns  may  Box  it 
off,  and  be  quiet  3  this  way  of  Satisfadion 
is  agreeable  enough  to  their  little  Pretenfi- 
ons.  But  the  Honour  of  a  Gentleman  muft 
have  other  fort  of  Damages. 

Philal.  If  the  Difpute  was  between  Pea- 
fant  and  Gentleman,  you  would  fay  fomc 
thing,  though  not  enough.  But  you  know 
a  Gentleman  is  not  obliged,  to  Fight  ano- 
ther who  is  not  fo.  Now  where  the  Con- 
dition of  the  difobliged  is  Equal,  at  leaft 
to  the  Degree  of  Gentlemen  ^  why  fhould 
the  Affront  be  counted  fo  Mortal  an  Injury  > 
I  know  no  reafon  for  this,  unlefs  you  will 
fay.  That  Men  of  Quality  are  obliged  to  he 
more  Bloody  and  Implacable^  and  to  carry 
their  Paffions  to  greater  heights  of  Fury, 
than  other  People.  But  this  Plea  proves 
them  really  lefs,  not  greater  than  the  com- 
mon Size  of  Mankind  5  and  is  far  wide  of 
the  true  Charafter  of  Honour.  If  Quality 
confifts  in  fuch  Sallies  as  thefe  are  3  Tigers 
and  Fiends  may  put  in  for  a  confiderable 
Share. 
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Fhilot.  If  this  way  of  deciding  Quarrels 
among  Gentlemen  were  peculiar  to  our  Age 
or  Country,  your  Reafoning  would  have 
more  force  5  but  we  have  almoft  a  general 
prefcription  of  Time  and  Place  againft 
you. 

Fhilal.  Not  fo  General  as  may  be  brought 
for  the  Heathen  Religion,  or  the  Alcoran^ 
and  yet  I  hope  you  will  not  plead  in  Defence 
of  either  of  thefe.  To  give  you  an  In- 
ftance  near  home.  The  French  you  know 
are  far  from  being  an  inconfiderable  Nati- 
on. Their  Nobility  are  as  numerous,  and 
their  Pretenfions  as  well  fupported  5  they 
have  as  much  Fire  in  their  Tempers,  and 
as  much  Regard  for  their  Honour,  as  any 
of  their  Neighbours :  Notwithftanding  this, 
you  fee  thePraftice  of  Duelling  is  absolute- 
ly fupprelled  and  they  are  all  content- 
ed to  refer  th-eir  Grievances  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Philot.  The  French  King  takes  more  care 
to  Right  a  Gentleman's  Honour,  than  is 
done  with  us  5  which  makes  the  Cafe  dif- 
ferent. 

Fhild.  Particular  Satisfaftion  for  every 
Affront  in  Converfation  cannot  be  Award- 
ed by  Stated  Lam  5  the  Circumflances 
are  too  many  to  be  brought  within 
a  Rule.  A  Prince  mufl:  be  little  lefs  thgn 
Abfolute  to  do  this  eff^ftuallv.  Now 
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fuch  a  Stretch  of  Prerogative,  would  be  . 
agreeable  neither  to  the  Englifl}  Genius,  \ 
nor  ConfiitHtion.  And  is  it  not  a  hard  , 
Cafe,  that  we  muft  either  Deliver  up  all  j 
our  Property  to  the  Crown  ^  or  our  Lives  ' 
to  every  ungovernable  Paffion  and  Ca-  i 
price  > 

Farther.  You  may  remember,  that  the  j 
Subjeft  holds  his  Honour  and  Eftate  by  no  | 
other  Tenure  than  the  Laws.    What  a  j 
monftrous  Injuftice  ^   what  an   Ingrati-"  | 
tude  3  what  an  infufferable  Pride  muft 
it  then  be,  for  private  Men  to  ereft  a  | 
Magiftracy  of  their  own  5  to  Judge  and 
Execute  in  Matters  of  Life  and  Death  5 
2ind  to  Hang  and  Dr^zn?  within  themfelves? 
If  the  Subjects  may  fet  the  Laws  afide 
with  fo  little  Ceremony,  and  make  Supple^ 
mental  Provifions  at  Difcretion,  the  fig-  1 
nificancy  of  Government  will  be  unintel- 
ligible.   If  Authority  may  be  flighted  in  an 
Inftance  of  fo  high  a  Nature,  why  not  in  t 
a  hundred  >  And  when  the  Fences  are  thus  | 
broken  down,  Peace  and  Property  Good-  I 
night ! 

Philot.  Your  mentioning  the  puts  : 

me  in  mind  of  the  old  Romans  5  they  were  \ 
a  very  Brave  People :  Pray  what  was  their  j 
Pradice  in  the  Cafe  3  for  I  have  almoft  for-  i 
got  it? 
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Philal.  Not  at  all  for  your  Purpofe* 
Tis  true,  there  was  a  Sort  of  Duelling 
among  them,  as  tliat  of  the  Heratii^  and 
Curt  at  it  :^  of  Manlius  Torquatus^  and  the 
Gad  that  Challenged  the  Army.  But  then 
there  was  a  Difference  in  the  Perfons  and 
Occafion.  Thefe  Duellifts  were  Enemies, 
Subjeds  of  different  Princes,  a  Sort  of 
Fighting  Reprefentatives,  chofenlike  David 
and  Goliah^  to.  Decide  the  Controverfy  of 
the  Field.  At  leaft  the  Conteft  was  al- 
lowed by  Publick  Authority  ^  and  under- 
taken upon  the  Score  of  their  Country. 
But  as  for  one  Subjeft  s  cutting  another's 
Throat  about  private  Difputes,  they  were 
perfed  Strangers  to  thefe  Methods  of  Ju- 
ftice.  Wlien  Milo  killed  Clodius  upon  the 
Road,  though  there  was  no  fuch  Thing  as  a 
Challenge  5  though  TuUy  proves  it  no  more 
than  a  Rencounter'^  yet  becaufe  there  was  a 
former  Mifunderftanding  between  them  5 
neither  the  Rhetorick  of  the  Council,  nor  the 
Bravery  of  the  Prlfoner,  could  prevent  the 
Sentence. 

Fhilot.  After  all  5  you  cannot  deny  but 
that  the  prefent  Cuftom  has  prevailed  for 
feveral  Ages. 

Philal.  So  have  a  great  many  other  ill 
Things  befides.  There  is  fcarcely  any  Ex- 
travagance fo  fingular  as  to  want  a  Prece- 
dent.   But  Cuftom  without  Reafon,  is  no 
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better  than  ancient  Error*  And  now  fince 
yon  prefs  your  Prefcription,  I  fhall  trace  it 
to  the  Original.  Now  the  Praftice  of  Sub- 
jefts  Righting  themfelves  by  the  Sword, 
was  introduced  by  the  Lombards^  Saxons^ 
and  Normdns.  A  People,  who  poffibly  at  that 
Time  of  Day,  had  not  Brains  to  decide  the 
Matter  any  other  Way.  For  how  much 
foever  they  may  be  of  Kin  to  us,  we  muft 
own  they  were  a  very  unpolifliM  Sort  of 
Mortals  :^  and  why  (hould  we  be  tied  up  to 
the  Diftates  of  Paganifm  and  Ignorance  ? 
If  a  Man's  Houfe,  and  Habit,  and- Eating, 
was  not  better  than  theirs  3  he  would  not  be 
thought  to  have  much  of  the  Spirit  of  a 
Gentleman.  If  we  are  bound  to  implicit 
Submiffion  ^  if  we  are  to  follow  Antiquity, 
without  any  Exceptions  of  Judgment  5 
Why  don't  we  feed  upon  Maft^  and  lodge 
in  Caves ^  and  go  almoft  Naked  ?  And  to 
come  nearer  our  Northern  Anceftors  5 
Why  don't  v/e  Vindicate  our  felves  by 
TryalOrue^/  ^  Bath  our  Innocence  in Scald^ 
ing  Water  5  and  hop  over  Heated  Vlough^ 
j&^w  Blindfold? 

Farther,  We  may  obferve,  that  the  Bar- 
barity of  this  Cufliom  was  fom.ewhat  re-r 
(trained,  and  bound  up  to  certain  Forms  of 
Law.  The  Occafion  was  generally  Confi- 
derable:  Either  for  wiping  off  Imputati- 
ons of  Treafon,  or  profecuting  Appeals  of 
'    '  ^  Murtheri 
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Miirther,  or  trying  Titles  of  Land.  As 
for  the  Difputes  of  Sharpers,  of  Bottles, 
Dice,  and  Wenches,  we  don't  read  of  any 
Provifions  made  for  the  Honour  of  fuch 
Sparks,  and  Diverfions  as  thefe.  We  may 
obferve. 

Secondly,  That  the  Men  were  juft  come 
off  from  Heathenifm  5  and  very  undifci- 
plined  in  Life.   Their  Reafon  was  in  the 
Oar  ^  and  their  Underftanding  as  lovf  as 
their  Morals.   This  Condition  of  Things, 
made  their  Princes  either  miflead  or  indulge 
them.   They  had  Authority  to  mifguide 
their  Confcience,  to  encourage  their  Re- 
venge ^  and  in  fome  Meafure  to  excufe  it. 
The  Writ  of  Comhate  was  made  out  in  the 
King's  Courts  5  and  the  whole  Manage  of 
the  Quarrel  under  the  Diredion  of  the  Go- 
vernment.   Twas  none  of  their  Way  to  be 
kiird  in  Hugger-mugger  ^  and  fteal  a  Stab- 
bing as  they  do  now.  (Cotton,  pofthum.) 

Thirdly,  If  they  Fought  without  Pub- 
lick  Allowance,  and  any  Perfon  fell  in  the 
Quarrel,  the  Survivers  were  apprehended 
and  tryed  for  Mnrther, 

Fourthly,  Thefe  Ct^^/^-^fj-,  though  govern- 
«d  by  thefe  Reftriftions,  and  under  the 
Countenance  of  Law,  were  always  Con- 
demned by  the  Cenfure  of  the  Church. 

Philot.  Do  you  think  then,  they  are  not 
capable  of  Regulation  ? 
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Fhilal.  No  more  than  Adultery.  This 
Praftice  is  Malum  in  fe  ^  and  an  ill  Thing 
cannot  be  done  within  a  Rule.  *Tis  a 
ftrong  Poyfon,  it  muft  be  Expelled  5  for  all 
the  Cooking  in  Nature  will  ne'er  make  Di- 
et on't.  Tis  true,  there  are  Degrees  in 
Deformity,  as  well  as  Beauty  5  and  there- 
fore fome  Cafes  may  be  more  remarkable 
than  others.  For  tlie  Purpofe^  when  a 
Gentleman  of  Eftate  Fights  an  indigent  Bul- 
ly, who  poffibly  knows  no  more  how  to 
live  m  this  World,  than  he  does  in  the  next. 
This  Man  is  angry  to  fee  his  Neighbour  in 
eafy  Circumftances.  And  when  it  Comes 
once  to  this  5  The  Strength  of  his  Malice, 
and  the  Opinion  of  his  Skill,  will  pick  a 
Quarrel  from  a  flender  Occafion.  Now 
fliould  I  defire  him  to  get  an  anfwerable 
Fortune  before  the  Glove  comes ;  To  make 
the  Hazards  of  the  Combat  Equal,  their 
Pockets  as  well  as  their  Weapons,  ftiould  be 
in  fome  Meafure  adjufted.  To  throw 
down  a  few  Farthings,  and  make  a  Noife 
to  have  them  covered  with  Gold  5  would 
be  abfurd  in  a  Wager :  And  a  Man  muft  be 
very  Weak  to  accept  it.  And  if  Life  be  ei- 
ther valuable  to  Keep,  or  dangerous  to 
Lofe,  one  would  think  the  Parallel  fliould 
Hold.  This  venturing  All  againft  No- 
thing, puts  me  in  mind  of  Mark  Anthony^ 
who  after  lie  Iiad  loft  the  Battel  at  ABlum^ 

and 
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and  was  Penned  up  in  Alexandria^  would 
needs  fend  Augujltfs  a  Challenge.  Cafar's 
Anfwer  was.  That  if  he  was  weary  of  Livitrg, 
there  was  otherWays  of  Difpatch bepdes Fight- 
ing him  5  And  for  his  part^  he  Jhould  not  trou- 
ble himfelf  to  be  his  Executioner.  Anthony^  I 
fuppofe,  thought  the  Return  reafonable  5 
and  in  a  (hort  Time  did  his  own  Bufi- 
nefs. 

Philot.  I  confefs  as  you  have  reprefent- 
ed  the  Cafe,  it  looks  oddly  enough. 

Philal,  I  will  give  you  one  that's  more 
odd,  it  you  call  it  fo.  I  mean  the  Myftery 
of  Seconds,  and  Thirds. 

This  is  fach  a  Mafterpiece  5  that  I  think 
no  Defcription  can  reach  it.  Thefe  Un- 
derpullers  in  Diftradion,  are  fuch  implicit 
Mortals  as  are  not  to  be  matched  upon  any 
other  Occafion :  A  perfeft  Stranger  fliall  En- 
gage them  at  the  firft  Word.  To  ask  Que- 
ftions  would  be  ungentile.  On  they  go 
without  any  Acquaintance,  either  with  the 
Man,  or  the  Matter.  A  moft  honourable 
Undertaking,  to  Fight  about  they  know 
not  what  5  for,  and  againft,  they  know 
not  whom !  So  that  for  ought  they  can  tell, 
they  may  be  under  the  Pious  Neceffity  of 
Murthering  their  Father. 

Philot.  However,  you  can't  fay  there  is 
apy  Malice  Prepence. 


Philal^ 
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Fhtlal.  Right!  There  is  nothing  Pre- 
fence  5  neither  Malice  nor  Reafon.  But  for 
all  that,  I  don't  like  a  Man  that  can  hate  at 
firft  Sight  ^  and  kill  Extempore  .<? 

Pkilot.  You  miftake  5  a  Second  is  not  an- 
gry. He  only  engages  in  Complaifance  to 
his  Principal. 

Philal.  So  much  the  worfe  5  becaufe  it 
argues  the  greater  Contempt  of  human 
Kind.  For  my  Heart,  I  can't  underftand 
a  Combatant  that  can  kill  in  cool  Blood  : 
and  ftiew  the  utmoft  Effects  of  Rage  with- 
out Paffion !  'Tis  a  Sign  his  common  Tem- 
per is  as  bad  as  the  Malice,  and  Provocati- 
ons of  other  People.  This  Stoical  Improve- 
ment, is  the  Philofophy  of  a  Butcher.  It 
makes  a  Beafi  of  an  Enemy  5  and  knocks 
him  down  with  as  little  Concern  as  if  he 
were  an  Ox. 

Fhllot.  To  requite  you  for  your  extraor- 
dinary Inftances,  I  will  give  you  a  pretty 
tough  one  on  the  other  Side.  If  a  Souldier 
refufes  a  Challenge  from  another,  he  will 
not  only  be  counted  a  Coward  5  but  in  all 
Likelihood,  Cafhiered  into  the  Bargain. 

Philal.  The  Cafe  is  hard,  I  confefs,  but 
not  yours ;  for  you  are  none  of  the  Military 
Liji,  To  thofe  who  may  be  concerned,  I 
anfwer  5 

I.  You  know  the  Challenger  is  punifti- 
ed  as  well  as  the  Challenged  3  which  Difci- 

pline 
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plinewill  prevent  the  Cafe  from  being  Com- 
mon. But  when  it  docs  happen,  it  may  b« 
replied  in  the 

Second  Place,  That  he  who  profeffes 
Arms,  may  prove  his  Courage  by  more  de- 
fenfible  Inftances.  His  former  Behaviour  in 
the  Field,  is  oftentimes  fufficient  to  wipe 
off  an  Afperfion  of  Cowardife. 

Thirdly,  If  he  is  not  fnrniftied  with 
Proof  this  Way :  Let  him  defire  his  Superi- 
our  Officer,  that  the  next  time  he  is  drawn 
out,  the  Challenger  may  be  Ported  near 
him  ^  And  then  would  I  heartily  convince 
him,  and  the  Enemy  to  boot,  that  I  want- 
ed no  Refolution.  If  a  Man  mifcarries  in 
fueh  a  Tryal,  he  may  juftify  himfelf  to  his 
Reafon.  He  dyes  in  his  Calling  5  and  if  no- 
thing elfe  hinders,  he  may  look  the  other 
World  in  the  Face. 

PMlot.  But  a  Souldier  may  fometimes 
Wait  a  long  while  for  fuch  an  Opportunity 
of  purging  himfelf:  And  would  you  have 
him  ftarved,  and  laughed  at,  in  the  mean 
Time? 

T*hiUl.  Let  him  remember  he  is  a  Chri- 
ftian,  as  well  as  a  Souldier^  and  that  he 
was  firft  Lifted  under  God  Almighty. 

Now  a  Man  of  Honour  will  rather 
ftarve,  than  be  falfe  to  a  folemn  Engage- 
ment. And  where  the  Caufe  is  juft,  he  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  Conftancy.  And 

if 
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if  Intereft  ftrikes  in  too,  'tis  not  only  Crimi- 
minal,  but  Weaknefs  to  Defert  it. 

As  for  the  Point  of  Contempt,  let  him  re- 
turn it  with  Pity  :  Tis  no  Diftionour  to  be 
undervalued  by  thofe  who  want  either 
Underftanding,  or  Confcience^  or  both. 
If  bare  Contempt  without  Reafon  is  fo  ter- 
ribly Significant,  a  Fool  would  be  better 
than  aPhilofopher^  a  Slave  than  anEmpe- 
rour  5  provided  the  firft  had  but  the  Info- 
lencc  to  Scorn  the  latter. 

Fhilot.  For  all  that,  you  will  have  a  great 
many  againft  you. 

PhiUl.  So  there  are  a  great  many  Sheep ; 
but  I  think  ne'er  the  Wifer  for  their  Num- 
ber. 

Fhilot.  Do  you  think  then  this  Cuftom  is 
fo  abfolutely  forbidden  by  Religion  } 

Vhilal.  lam  furprifed  one  Baptized  (hould 
put  the  Queftion!  In  earneft,  I  believe  this 
Notion  of  Honour  as  much  an  Idol,  as 
NehuchadnezarS  Golden  Image  :  'Tis  fet  up 
by  the  fame  Intereft;  and  probably  hasdone 
more  Mifchief. 

Philot.  If  it  be  fo,  the  Metal  muft  be 
good  ;  according  to  your  own  Compari- 
fon. 

Philal.  Yes.  But  the  Worftiip  is  ftark 
naught ;  and  lefs  to  be  chofen  than  the  Fiery 
Furnace.  *Tis  great  Pity  fo  much  good  Blood 
(hould  be  offered  at  it.   That  Men  who 

have 
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have  fuch  Opportunities  for  Senfe,  fhould 
be  entangkd  in  fo  monftrous  an  Abfurdity  f 
That  thofc  who  might  be  the  Ornament  of 
their  Age,  and  Defence  of  their  Country, 
Ihould  make  themfelves  a  Misfortune  t& 
both! 

Philot.  I  believe  the  Danger  of  the  Ad- 
venture makes  them  think  it  honourable. 

Philal.  Look  you !  To  rifque  the  Mam 
without  Reafon  or  Warrant,  is  Rafhnefs : 
'Tis  to  be  more  Stupid  than  Brave.  If  a 
Man  ftiould  leap  a  Garret^  or  vault  down 
the  Monument ;  do  you  imagine  he  would 
leave  the  Memory  of  a  Hero  behind  him  > 

Philot.  Methinks  'tis  fine  to  feem  above 
the  Impreffions  of  Fear ;  and  to  Flafli  in  the 
Face  of  Danger. 

Fhild.  I  grant  you,  Fortitude  is  a  very 
valuable  Quality.  But  then  it  muft  be  un- 
der the  Condudi:  of  Prudence  and  Juftice  r 
Without  this  Affiftance,  the  beft  Event  will 
prove  Ruinous ;  and  the  ViOcory  it  felf  a 
Defeat. 

Philot.  You  mean  Religion  will  not  en- 
dure the  Duelling  Principle. 

Philal.  No  more  than  all  the  Herejies. 
(ince  Simon  Magm,  *Tis  a  Principle  fo 
full  of  Pride,  and  Paflion,  and  Revenge ; 
fo  Tempeftuous  and  Abfurd :  fo  abfolute- 
ly  unallied  to  Reafon  and  Good-nature,? 
that  polifht  Heathenffm  would  be  aCham-d 
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on't.  In  a  Word,  'Tis  as  contrary  to  the 
Tendency  and  Temper  of  Chriftianity,  as 
Hob's  Creed  is  to  the  Apoftles  ;  as  Light  is 
to  Darknefs,  as  God  is  to  the  Devil. 

Fhtlot.  Tis  a  hard  Matter  to  part  with 
the  Character  of  a  Gentleman. 

Philal.  Fear  it  not.  As  long  as  the 
Laws  are  on  our  Side,  the  Heraldry  is  all 
fafe.  And  if  it  were  otherwife,  let  us  re- 
member we  are  Chriftians.  If  there  hap- 
pens a  Competition  between  thefe  two  Pre- 
tenfions ;  let  us  drop  the  Gentleman  and 
keep  theChriftian ;  for  he  is  aPerfon  of  the 
bcft  Quality. 

Philot,  Say  you  fo? 

Fhilal.  Yes.  I  fay  a  Cbriftian  and  no 
Gentleman,  is  more  a  Perfoh  of  Conditio)?^ 
than  a  Gentleman  and  no  Cbriftian.  The 
former  is  more  nobly  Related^  born  to  a 
greater  jR?r^«-^r,  and  better  Founded  in  per- 
fonal  Merit. 

Philot.  You  fay  fomething.  I  wifti  yo» 
would  enlarge  upon  this  Head. 

Philal.  You  know  my  Bufinefs  is  not 
Preaching  ;  any  Divine  will  give  you  Satis- 
fadion. 

Philot.  Upon  fecond  Thoughts,  they 
need  not:  A  little  of  the  Bible  will  do  it 
without  them.  To  fpeak  frankly,  I  am  fo 
well  fatisfied  upon  the  whole,  that  I  am  re- 
folved  to  take  no  notice  of  my  Spark  ;  but 
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I  am  afraid  he  will  Poft  me  up  for  a  Cow- 
ard, and  how  then  ? 

Philal.  I  would  mind  it  no  more  than 
the  Railing  of  a  Fever,  or  a  Proclamation 
from  Bedlam. 

Philot,  I  (hall  take  your  Advice.  But  I 
muft  tell  you  withall.  That  if  he  draws  up- 
on me  in  the  Streets,  I  will  not  be  fo  paffivd 
as  to  let  the  Sun  ftiine  through  me,  if  I  cart 
help  it. 

i  Philat.  I  have  nothing  to  fay  as  to  that* 
But  then  you  (hould  wifti  the  Occafion  may 
never  happen  5  and  keep  your  Refolution 
to  your  felf.  For  to  give  out  this  Sort  of 
Language,  looks  too  like  a  Provocation : 

:  And  if  you  fliould  be  fo  unfortunately  fef 
upon,  be  fure  you  keep  within  the  Compafs 
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CONFERENCE 

BETWEEN 

Vhilotimm  and  Philalethe.^. 

Hilot,  1[  T  T  H  A  T  falfe ,  humour- 
\/\/  fome,  infipid  Creatures; 
^  '  are  Men  !  Sure  thefe  are 
none  of  the  beft  Things  Cod  ever  made ! 
Upon  the  Whole,  I  think  one  might  as 
good  disband,  and  turn  Hermit,  as  be  trou- 
bled with  them  any  longer.  I  begin  now 
to  underftand  the  Gonduft  of  the  firft  Monks  5 
but  believe  their  Hiflory  mifreported.  They 
fled  the  Perfecution  of  Mandkind,  more 
than  that  of  a  fingle  Tyrant.  They  pre- 
fer'd  the  Wildernefs  to  the  Town;  and 
found  their  Safety  and  their  Satisfadiorf 
better  fecured  in  Solitude^  than  Society.  For 
a  wild  Beaft  does  not  pretend  above  his 
Order  5  and  is  fo  frank  as  to  difcover  his  De- 

L  2  figa: 
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fign  :  But  a  Man  is  aBeaft^  and  yet  has  not 
the  Modefty  to  own  it.  Hah!  Here  is  P^/- 
laleihes^  he  has  over-heard  nie  :  In  earneft, 
I  (hall  be  called  to  an  Account  for  my  Exr 
populations ! 

Philal.  What  Mr.  Hob's  Ghoft  !  No  lefs  ' 
than  a  Satyr  upon  your  whole  Kind  ?  I'tn  ! 
not  forry  I  have  interrupted  your  Solilo- 
quies, except  they  had  been  better  natu- 
red. 

Philot.  I  did  not  think  you  had  been  fo 
near  :  But  fince  you  have  catched  me, 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  I  know  the 
World ,  and  upon  Experiment  I  find, ' 
there  is  not  one  in  forty  without  Defign, 
or  Vanity,  in  their  Converfation.    Pray  • 
perufe  your  Acquaintance  well,  and  if  yoii  j 
don't  difcover  fome  Flaw  in  their  Ho-j 
nefty,  or  their  Humour,  I'm  much  mi- 
ftaken. 

Philal.  Are  not  you  a  Man,  Philoti'\\ 
mm  ? 

Philot.  What  then?  '  ! 

Philal.  Then,  by  your  own  Confeffion,| : 
'tis  forty  to  one  but  that  fbme  Part  of  thej 
difagreeable  Cha  rafter  belongs  to  youri 
felf.  ^  1 

Philot.  However,  you  know  Odds  will' 
not  win  Wagers  ^  Difficulties  are  not  De- 
monftrations^  'tis  unreafonable  to  argue 
from  Improbabilities  againft  Matter  of 
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i  Fa&.  If  I  find  my  felf  Well  5  if  my  Con- 
ftitution,  or  my  Care,  is  my  Prefervative, 
you  muft  not  charge  the  Plague  upon  me  ^ 
becaufe  I  converfe  with  Epidemical  Infefti- 

•  on, 

j    Philal.  You  are  refolved  to  keep  WeU 
i  with  yourfelf:  I  doubt  not  but  in  Time 
;  your  good  Opinion  will  reach  your  Neigh- 
bours :  They  may,  to  ule  your  own  Simi- 
litude, be  as  free  from  Contagion  as  your 
felf ;  And  if  they  are  feized,  the  Plague  is 
not  always  Mortal.    Befides,  it  might  have 
been  your  own  Cafe.    So  that  all  things 
confidered,  I  hope  you  will  not  Mark  the 
Honfe  upon  bare  Sufpicion  :  And  when  the 
[  Tokens  appear,  you  will  pity  their  Conditio- 
j  on  ^  and  endeavour  their  Recovery. 
\    Philot,  To  deal  freely,  I  (hail  take  Care 
of  my  felf,  and  fo  I  fuppofe  will  every  bo- 
dy elfe  that  is  wife.    For  that  which  Peo- 
ple call  Z)niveyfal  Benevolence^  is  but  a  Piece 
of  Knight  Errdniry  :  it  looks  prettily  in  a 
Romance  ^  but  in  Life,  'tis  neither  prudent, 
j  nor  pradicable, 

Philal.  Do  you  think  it  fo  imprafticable 
j  an  Abfurdity  to  wifli  all  People  well ;  and 
endeavour  to  make  them  fo  ? 

Philot.  What  of  all  Perfwafions,  Coun- 
tries, Tempers,  and  Conditions,  whatfoe- 
vtr? 


I 
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Philal.  Yes.  We  comprehend  all  Man- 
kind in  the  League.. 

Pbilot.  You  have  a  notable  Grafp:  Ij 
dare  not  ftrain  my  Inclinations  at  thatRate.f 
I  love  to  keep  fair  with  the  World  as  weli| 
as  you  5  but  it  may  be  upon  different  Rea-j 
fons.  In  a  Word,  I  take  Civility  to  be  onj 
ly  a  Compliance  with  the  Mode  5  Fricnd- 
fhip  but  another  Name  for  Trade  5  all. 
Mercenary  and  Defigning.  Indeed  confi-i 
dering  the  State  of  humane  Affairs ,  *tisj 
next  to  impoffible  to  be  otherwife.  Wherej 
there  is  fo  much  of  Indigence,  Competiti-j 
on,  and  Uncertainty,  you  muft  expeft  Self-j 
int§refk  will  govern.  You  may  obferve,| 
That  which  You  call  Goad  Nature^  is  moftj 
remarkable  in  the  Young  and  Unexperi-rj 
enced.  Such  Perfons  I  confefs  are  often  ve-| 
ry  Lavifh, of  their  Favours,  and  Carefling| 
in  their  Converfation  :  But  thefe  Blandi(h-j 
ments  feem  only  defigned  for  a  State  of  \m4[ 
potence  5  that  what  they  can't  carry  byi 
Force  and  Forefight,  they  may  obtain  by 
Flattery.  Like  unfledged  Birds,  they  are 
fond  of  every  one,  that  they  may  be  Fed\ 
the  better.  And  where  this  Reafon  fails, 
that  which  I  am  going  to  add  will  fupply  it. 

PhiUl.  What  is  that  V 

Fhilot.  Why,  young  People  generally, 
don't  Think  fo  far  as  others,  nor  confider  a' 
Neceffity  at  a  Dif^ance:  This  often  makes, 

them? 
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them  more  Liberal  than  Wife.  They  are 
apt  to  be  over-credulous  at  firft  Setting  out  5 
and  cannot  fo  well  fee  through  Artifice  and 
Pretence :  So  that  'tis  no  Wonder  if  they 
beftow  their  Inclinations  too  freely  upon 
their  Neighbours. 

'Philal.  This  early  Difpofition  to  Oblige, 
appears  to  me  an  Impreffion  of  Nature, 
which  was  intended  for  Continuance ;  For 
as  the  Ufe  and  Pofture  of  the  Limbs  hold 
the  fame  in  Manhood  as  they  were  in  Infan^ 
cy  5  fo  one  would  think  the  Motions  of  the 
Mind  fhould  be  fet  Ri^ht  at  firfl-.  And 
therefore  when  good  Humour  happens  to 
wear  off  with  Age^  it  feems  to  proceed 
fromMifmanagemcnt^  and  looks  more  like 
a  Degeneracy  of  Nature,  than  anlmprove* 
ment  of  Reafon.  If  you  pleafe  to  hear  me, 
I  fliall  endeavour  to  proveDmverfal  Benevo- 
lence both  an  acknowledged,  and  a  pradica- 
ble  Difpofition. 
1  Philot.  Pray  begin, 
I  Philal,  My  firft  Argument  then  fhall  be 
drawn  from  Community  of  Nature.  We 
are  all  caft  in  the  fame  Mouldy  allied  in  our 
Pafiions,  and  in  our  Faculties:  We  have 
the  fame  Defires  to  fatisfy,  and  generally 
the  famePleafure  in  fatisfy ing  of  them.  All 
Mankind  is  as  it  were  one  great  Beings  divi- 
ded into  feveral  Parts  ^  every  Part  having 
t|ie  fame  Properties  and  AffeQ:ions  with  an- 

L  4  other? 
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other.  Now  as  we  can't  chufe  but  delirei 
Accommodations  for  our  own  Support  and 
Pleafures  fo  if  we  leave  Nature  to  her  Ori-  i 
ginal  Biafs,  if  we  hearken  to  the  undepra- 
ved  Suggeftions  of  our  Minds,  we  ftiallj 
wifti  the  fame  Conveniences  to  others.! 
For  the  apprehending  a  Being  fo  like  our; 
own,  in  profperous  Circumftances,  muft 
be  an  Advancement  of  our  felves  :  By  this 
we  fee  as  it  were  our  own  Nature  pleafed,  ! 
and  Flourifliing  in  another.  And  thus  much 
Mr,  Hohs  himfelf  confefTes  to  the  Ruin  of 
his  Caufe^  That  the  Senfe  of  having  commnni' 
catcd  Satisfaction  is  naturally  Delightjitt. 

Philot.  But  will  this  Notion  fpread  wide 
enough  to  do  any  Execution  ? 

Philal.  Yes.  For  if  aMan  can  but  difen-f 
gage  himfelf  from  the  Exceffes  of  Self-love,  \ 
in  a  fingle  Inflance,  he  does  the  Bufinefs.  | 
If  he  can  but  wifli  well  to  another,  without  | 
making  Intereft  the  only  Motive,  he  may 
be  generous  enough  to  take  all  Mankind! 
into  his  Affedtions.  For  he  that  can  do  it  to  | 
one,  without  any  mercenary  View,  may  \ 
for  the  fame  Reafon  do  it  to  a  Million,  | 
'Tis  but  repeating  the  Adion,  where  fori 
his  Encouragement,  the  Plcaflire  will  be ! 
likewife  repeated,  I 

Philot>  You  are  going  too  faft.    The  dif- 
ferent Capacities  and  Behaviour  of  Men,  i, 
f^Ul  leave  yqur  Repetitign  neither  Sen(e,i 
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nor  Poffibility  :  For  to  love  Infignificancy 
is  Dotage  5  and  feldom  paffes  any  farther 
than  Children  or  Relations, — 

Philal.  For  all  that  5  one  may  wifli  a  poor 
Man  an  Eftate  5  or  a  Fool  Underftanding  5 
There  is  no  unconquerable  Averfion,  nor 
fo  much  as  any  Difficulty  in  thefe  things. 

Philot.  I  fay  farther  5  to  love  malicious, 
and  difobliging  Qualities,  is  impoffible. 

Philal.  If  thofe  Qualities  were  infepara- 
ble  from  the  OhJe&,  I  grant  your  Meaning : 
But  where  Malice  is  only  Accidental^  and 
Reformation  poffible,  theCafeisotherwife. 
A  Phyfician  may  have  a  Kindnefs  for  the 
Patient,  without  being  fond  of  the  Difeafe. 

Philot.  To  illuftrate  your  Diftindion.  If 
a  Man  gives  me  a  fower  Box  on  the  Ear  5 
I  may  Jove  the  Hand,  though  I  don't  like 
the  Bloip.  I  alTure  you  he  that  can  thus  ab- 
ftrad  the  Affront  from  the  Perfon  that 
gives  it  5  and  take  off  aCnif  fo  metaphyfi- 
cally,  is  very  much  a  Philofopber. 

Philal.  If  you  are  not  fatisfied,  Fll  confi- 
der  your  Objeftion  farther  afterwards.  At 
prefent  T  (hall  go  on  to  a  fecond  Proof, 
That  Univerfal  Benevolence  is  osfreeable  to 
humane  Nature  5  unlefs  you  have  a  Mind 
to  interpofe. 

Philot.  Not  juft  now.  Take  your  Me-^ 
Chod? 
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Fhilal.  I  prove  my  Point,  from  that 
Compajjion  which  generally  follows  any  con-* 
fiderable  Misfortune.  This  Civility  is  fo 
very  common,  and  fo  much  expeded,  that 
thofe  who  are  unconcerned  at  the  Troubles 
of  another,  are  called  Inhumane^  i.  e.  They 
are  degenerated  from  their  Kind  5  and  don't 
deferve  the  Name  of  Men.  And  does  it 
not  plainly  follow,  That  thofe  who  are  thus 
fenfibly  Touched,  muft  have  a  real  Kind' 
nefs  for  the  Unfortunate? 

Fhilot,  I  think  not.  For  Compaflion  is 
but  the  Confequence  of  Infirmity^  and 
bottom'd  upon  Self-love.  We  are  affefted 
with  what  another  fuffers^  becaufe  this  puts 
us  in  mind  we  are  not  fecure  our  felves. 
And  when  our  Neighbour's  Calamity  dif-» 
covers  more  than  the  Poflibility  of  our  own, 
'tis  no  Wonder  if  wc  are  fomewhat  uneafy, 

Philal.  I  grant  you,  Compaflion  may  be 
fometimes  accounted  for,  as  you  fay:  But 
then'cisa  Miftake  to  fuppofe  it  can  come 
from  no  other  Caufe.  For  'tis  eafy  to  ob- 
ferve.  That  the  moft  generous  Difpolitions 
are  the  moft  Compaflionate.  Such  Perfons, 
though  their  Fortune  is  never  fo  well 
Guarded  5  though  the  Greatnefs  of  their 
Mind  exempts  them  from  Fear,  and  makes 
them  leaft  concerned  for  any  Accident  of 
their  o\vn,yet  none  condole  and  fympathife 
niore  iieartily  than  they.  'Tis  plain  there- 
fore. 
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fore,  that  this  Pity  and  Tendernefs,  being 
fb  void  of  Self-Intereft,  ipuft  proceeed  from 
Good-will. 

Philot.  Go  on.  I  (hall  coriic  in  with  you 
by  and  by. 

Philal.  I  affirm  then  in  the 

Third  place,  That  'tis  not  agreeable  to 
the  Attributes  of  God  to  fuppofe,  that  he 
has  made  the  Nature  of  Man  fuch,  that  ac- 
cording to  his  Original  Inclinations,  he 
fhould  be  unconcerned  about  the  Happinefs 
of  his  Neighbour. 

Philot.  Why  fo> 

Philal.  Becaufe,  this  would  be  a  Refle-^ 
ftion,  both  upon  the  Goodnefs  and  Wifdom 
of  God  Almighty. 

Philot.  Prove  the  Parts  of  your  Affertion. 

Philal.  I.  This  fuppofition  is  repugnant 
to  the  Goodnefs  of  God.  For  can  we  ima- 
gine that  God  5  who  is  Infinite  Goodnefs 
himfelf^  who  made  all  rational  Creatures 
that  they  might  be  Happy  ?  Can  we  ima- 
gine that  he  ftiould  contradift  the  Affefti- 
ons  of  his  own  Blefled  Nature  ^  and  form 
a  Being  wholly  unlike  himfelf ?  A  Being 
which  he  would  not  only  hate  as  foon 
as  it  was  made^  but,  which  is  more,  he 
could  impute  his  Diflike  to  nothing  but  his 
own  Workmanftiip?  But  if  either  out  of 
Indifferency,  or  Difaffedion,  'twas  con- 
trary to  the  Nature  of  Man  to  wifii  the 
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Happinefs  of  another  5  he  mufl:  be  fuch  a 
Thing  as  I  have  defcribed.  And  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  conceive.  That  Goodnefs  and  Per- 
fedion  can  be  the  Parent  of  fo  unlovely  an 
OfF-fpring>  That  the  over-flowing  Gene- 
roufnefs  of  the  Divine  Nature,  would  cre- 
ate immortal  Beings  with  mean  or  envious 
Principles?  To  be  thus  furnifh'd,  would 
make  them  both  Miferable  and  Trouble- 
fome^  Neither  acceptable  to  this  World, 
nor  fit  for  the  other. 

Philot.  Thefe  Inclinations  you  fo  much 
diflike  are  very  common  3  therefore  if  they 
don't  come  from  Ahve,  you  maft  find  them 
out  fome  other  Original. 

Pinlal.  That  will  be  done  without  DifE- 
eulty.  To  begin  5  The  Reafon  which  hin- 
ders Men  from  wiQiing  the  Happinefs  of 
others,  proceeds  fometiraes  from  the  Pre- 
judices of  Education  5  from  the  ill  sExam- 
ples  and  Flatteries  of  thofe  they  firft  con- 
verfed  with  5  and  fometimes  'tis  afterwards 
contraded  by  their  own  Fault.  The  gene- 
ral Caufe  of  this  Depravation,  is  Covetouf- 
nefs,  and  Pride. 

I.  An  immoderate  Love  of  Mony  fpoils 
thofe  generous  Difpofitions  they  were  fent 
into  the  World  with.  It  confines  their 
Affedtions  to  their  Pockets,  and  (brinks  up 
their  Defires  into  the  narrow  and  fcanda- 
lous  Compafs  of  their  own  Concerns. 
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Their  Nature  is  fo  impoveriOi'd  by  their  ill 
Management,  that  they  are  not  ahle  to 
fpare  one  kind  Wifli  from  themfelves  5  nor 
expend  one  generous  Thought  in  Favour  of 
another. 

Philot.  The  Cafe  is  fomewhat  worfe  than 
you  have  reprefented  it.  People  don't  al- 
ways keep  within  the  Terms  of  Neutrality. 
They  are  not  contented  to  forbear  Wip- 
ing well  ^  but  are  oftentimes  averfc  to  the 
Ha  ppinefs  of  others. 

Philal.  Right.  When  Pride  ftrikes  in, 
that  is  the  Confequence.  This  Vice  makes 
Men  think  their  Neighbours  Advantage  pre- 
judicial to  their  own  5  and  that  the  greateft 
Pleafure  is  to  fee  others  beneath  them. 
Such  an  ill-natured  Notion  as  this,  made 
Lucifer  uneafy,  and  envious  in  Heaven  5 
and  we  know  what  was  the  IlTue.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  fuppofe,  that  God  would 
ftamp  fuch  Ignoble,  fuch  Apoftatizing  Qua- 
lities upon  any  rational  Being.  Thefe  would 
not  be  the  Image  of  the  Deity,  but  the 
Devil. 

Philot.  In  my  Opinion,  Self-love  feems 
the  beft  Expedient  to  fecure  Individuals. 
By  fuch  a  Bent  of  Nature,  a  Man  will  be 
fure  to  take  Care  of  one  5  and  not  leave  his 
Bufinefs  to  the  Generofity  of  his  Neigh- 
bours, 


PhiUL 
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Philal.  If  every  one  could  ftand  upon  his 
dwn  Legs,  what  you  fay  would  have  a 
better  Colour.  However,  your  Objeftion 
leads  me  to  ftiew  you.  That  it  reflects  upon 
the  Wifdom  of  God,  to  fuppofe  Men  made 
with  fuch  narrow  inco  river  fable  Inclinati- 
ons :  For  by  this  Temper  they  would  be 
unfit  for  Society.  But  God  has  defign'd 
Man  a  fociable  Creature.  To  this  End,  he 
has  fent  him  into  the  World  weak,  and  de- 
fencelefs  5  fo  that  without  the  Care  of 
others,  'tis  impolTible  for  him  to  Subfift. 
And  when  he  is  beft  able  to  Shift,  if  he  had 
no  Affiftance  or  Converfe  but  his  own ,  the 
Indigence  of  his  Nature  would  make  him 
very  uneafy,  and  ill  fupplied. 

Now  there  is  nothing  fo  ftrortgly  ce- 
ments Society  ^  nothing  makes  it  flower, 
and  flourifh  fo  much,  as  a  hearty  Regard 
to  the  Publick  Good.  'Tis  general  Kind- 
fjefs  and  Good-will,  which  eftablifties  the 
Peace,  and  promotes  the  Profperity  of  a 
People  :  To  fay,  this  Difpoftion  keeps  Men 
juft  and  inoffenfive,  is  too  mean  a  Com- 
mendation. It  improves  their  Praftice 
much  higher^  and  makes  them  Munificent 
and  Obliging.  Without  this  Virtue,  the 
Publick  Union  muft  unloofe  5  the  Strength 
decay,  and  the  Pleafure  grow  faint  and  lan- 
guid. And  can  we  fuppofe,  that  God  would 
underfurnifl.1  Man  for  the  State  he  defigned 

him  $ 
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him  5  and  not  afford  him  a  Soul  large 
enough  to  purfue  his  Happinefs  >  That  he 
fliould  give  him  Solitary  Principles  5  and 
yet  intend  him  for  Publick  Converfe  >  Cre- 
ate him  fo,  that  he  (hall  naturally  Care  for 
nothing  but  himfelf  3  and  at  the  fame  time, 
make  his  intereft  depend  upon  mutual  Af- 
fection, and  good  Correfpondence  with 
others  ?  Is  it  imaginable,  that  fuch  aCom- 
prehenfive  Wifdom  ;  which  has  made  all 
things  in  Number,  Weight,  and  Meafure  5 
fecured  the  Prefervation  of  Brutes^  by  In- 
ftindt  and  Sympathy  5  and  made  fo  fair  a 
Provifion  for  the  inferiour  World  5  Is  it 
to  be  conceived,  I  fay,  that  fo  glorious  a 
Providence  fliould  not  proportion  the  Facul- 
ties of  his  Nobleft  Creatures  5  but  fend 
them  into  Being  with  Inclinations  unfuit- 
able  to  the  Condition  they  muft  neceffarily 
be  placed  in  > 

Philot.  Under  Favour,  there  are  other 
Materials  for  a  Commonwealth ,  befides 
fiark  Love  and  Kindnefs  ^  and  I  believe  the 
Building  might  laft,  without  tempering  the 
Mortar  withHoney.  What  do  you  fay  to  the 
Fear  of  receiving  Harm  5  and  the  Hopes  of 
Affiftance  ?  Thefe  are  the  Motives  of  Self- 
love  ^  and  I  think  fufficient  to  make  Men 
Juft>  and  Willing  to  do  a  good  Turn. 

Philal.  Truly  I  think  not.  I  grant  you, 
thefe  Motives  are  not  infigqificant :  They 

have 
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have  an  Intereft  in  Life  5  but  not  enough  to 
pufli  it  to  Perfedion  5  and  fecure  its  Happi- 
nefs.  For  firft.  They  will  not  reftrain  2 
fecret  Mirchief5  which  confidering  the  un-* 
fortified  State  of  Mankind,  is  a  great  De- 
fed.  Befides,  the  Agreeablenefs  of  Society 
mud  be  loft  this  way.  .  *Tis  Inclination  and 
Endearment,  that  gives  Life  and  Pleafure. 
But  when  People  have  nothing  but  Fears, 
and  Jealoufies,  and  Plots  in  their  Heads, 
there  is  no  Mufickin  their  Company.  And 
farther,  I  would  gladly  know,  how  thefc 
fcanty  Principles  can  explain,  Why  Men 
ftiould  die  for  their  Friends  f;  and  facrifice 
their  Intereft  for  their  Country,  without 
Neceffity  >  By  the  Maxims  of  Self-love, 
fuch  Adions  as  thefe  muft  be  foolifti  and  un- 
natural :  And  yet  thofe  who  are  thus  forget- 
ful of  themfelves,  have  been  always  reckoned 
the  Nobleft,  and  beft  Deferving. 

P/jilof. You  forgot  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  j 
as  Honour  and  vain  Glory  in  the  World,  j 
This  is  the  Bait  that  catches  the  Men  you  I 
fpeakof;  'Tis  the  Reputation  of  the  Aftion 
that  fires  their  Spirits  ^  and  makes  them  fo  | 
Prodigal,  and  Refigning.  I 
Fhilal.  In  earneft,  you  are  catched  youf  j 
felf !  Your  Objeftion  fuppofes  the  Truth  of  j 
what  I  am  contending  for.  It  fuppofes.  That ' 
Benevolence  and  Generofity  are  poffe ffed  of 
thepublick  Efteem  j  That  they  have  Cuftom  I 

and  < 
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and  Prefcription  on  their  fide^  That  they 
are  the  higheft  Improvements  of  the  Will  5 
the  moft  admired  and  Heroick  Qualities. 
Now  'tis  very  ftrange,  fo  univerfal  a  Con- 
fent  fhould  be  founded  in  a  Miftake  5  and 
rone  but  Mr.  Hobs,  and  feme  few  of  his 
Difcipling,  ftiould,  underftand  the  Operati- 
ons of  their  own  Minds  ^  and  the  right  Con- 
ftitutions  of  them. 

PMlot.  Well!  Ifthis  World  won't fatisfy 
you,  the  other  (hall.    I  fay  then,  That  the 
Fear  of  invifible  Pomrs,  and  the  Expectati- 
ons of  future  Punifliraents,  are  fufficient  to 
keep  Men  upon  their  good  Behaviour:,  to  be 
a  Check  upon  their  Privacies  5  and  make 
them  Honeft  at  Midnight.    And  yet  after 
i  all,  they  may  have  no  great  Stomach  to  the 
I  Matter.    'Tis  the  Rod,  not  the  Inclination, 
1  which  learns  the  Lejfofi. 
1    Philal,  I  grant  you  the  Difciplining  Parf 
'  of  Religion  is  very  fignificant.  However, 
it  would  not  give  a  fufficient  Relief  in  this 
Cafe. 

Philot  Why  fo> 

PhiUl.  Becaufe,  upon  your  Suppofition, 
the  Force  of  it  would  be  loft.  For  if  the 
Nature  of  Man  was  averfe  to  general  Kind- 
:  aefs'^  if  he  could  not  chufe  but  think  it  un- 
reafonable,  to  love  any  Body  but  himfelf  5 
then  God  in  Commanding  him  to  Love  his 
Neighbour,  would  oblige  him  to  an  Im- 

M  poffibility. 
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poffibility.  We  might  as  well  be  com- 
manded to  tafte  Gall  as  fweet  as  Honey : 
For  'tis  as  much  in  our  Power,  to  alter  the 
Perceptions  of  our  Senfes,  as  to  love  any 
thing  contrary  to  our  Reafon  and  Inclinati- 
on. Upon  this  Suppofition  therefore  no 
Man  could  have  an ,  inward  Affedtion  for 
his  Neighbour  5  which  yet  'tis  certain  we 
are  obliged  to  have. 

Philot.  Ifl  amufed  well,  I'll  ne'er  trouble  1 
my  felf  about  what  People  think.    If  they 
always  aft  like  Friends,  they  may  mfi  like 
Enemies,  if  they  pleafe. 

Philal.  Have  a  Care !  If  they  are  not  fo 
mthift^  they  will  not  be  long  fo  without, ; 
For  if  we  had  a  kind  of  Antipathy  againft 
minding  any  thing  but  our  felves:  If  we 
thought  our  own  Intereft  prejudiced,  or 
our  Quiet  embarraffed  by  being  concerned 
for  Others  5  in  this  Cafe,  all  Offices  of  Hu-i 
manity  and  Obligation,  would  be  fo  many 
Afts  of  Penance.    And  fince  the  Opportu- 
nities of  Obliging  return  fo  fafl:  5  to  be  com- 
manded the  Ufe  of  them,  would  make  our 
Lives  almoft  a  perpetual  Torment.  Iti 
would  be  like  feeding  upon  that  we  natural-! 
ly  abhor  ^  which  inftead  of  Nonriftiing,: 
would  throw  us  into  Sweats  and  Convuljions. 
And  at  this  rate,  a  Rindnefs  would  often 
be  a  greater  Mifchief  to  the  Doer,  than  a 
Benefit  to  the  Receiver.   The  Upfliot  is,i 

That 
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That  if  the  Mind  of  Man  was  naturally 
averfe  from  Wiftiing  well  to  any  thing  but 
himfelf,  the  Command  of  general  Benevo- 
lence would  be  impoffible  to  be  entertained 
in  Principle,  and  AfFedtion.  And  as  for 
the  Counterfeit  in  outward  Praftice,  that 
,  would  be  fuch  a  Grievance  to  ill  Nature, 
i  that  very  few  would  fubmit  to  it.  For  if 
Men  are  fo  unreafonable,  as  not  to  be  go- 
verned by  Religion  now,  when  *tis  both 
Profitable  and  Pleafant^  of  how  little  force 
would  it  be,  fhould  it  lie  almofl:  wholly  irt 
Violence  and  Averfion?  If  Envy,  and  Ill- 
Nature,  were  the  Natural  Frame  and  Com- 
plexion of  the  Mind,  Religion  would  fig* 
liify  not  much  towards  Reformation  5  fo 
that  Society  could  receive  but  fmall  advan* 
jtage  from  thence. — 

I    Philot.  Hold !  Don't  cry  Vidlory  5  t  have 
i  a  Referve  for  you.    Befides,  you  owe  m« 
Tome  Satisfaftion  to  an  old  Objeftion. 
Phild.  What's  that? 

Philot.  I  told  you,  that  the  Injurioufnefi 
I  and  the  Vanity  of  a  great  part  of  the  World 
was  fuch.  That  general  Kindnefs,  if  it  came 
down  from  Speculation  to  Praftice,  would 
I  be  quickly  out  of  Doors.    I  confefs,  if  wd 
:  I  could  fiand  clear  of  the  Troublefome  and  the 
Treacherous,  I  could  be  as  Good-Natured  as 
the  beft  of  you.    But  alas,  vve  are  in  feci 
Romtli^  and  that's  enough  to  Stir  any  Man's 

M  Spken, 
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Spleen,  that  has  either  bis  Underftanding, 
or  his  Senfes  about  him, 

PhiUl.  You  find  Coldnefs  and  DifafFefti- 
on  very  general  5  and  thence  you  argue  from 
Faii  to  Neceffity.  Tis  fo  therefore  it  muffc 
be  fo.  Under  favour,  that's  no  Confe- 
quence.  I  fuppofe  that  you'll  grant,  that 
Men  don't  aft  always- up  to  the  ftretch  of 
their  Capacities :  And  that  *tis  poffible  for 
them  to  be  much  more  Prudent,  Benign, 
an  InofFenfive,  than  they  are. 

Philot.  What  then !  Would  you  have  a 
Mcin  a  Stock  3  muft  he  not  be  fenfible  of  ill 
Ufage? 

Philal.  Look  you,  all  ill  Ufage  proceeds 
from  Ignorance,  and  Diforder  of  Mind. 
Thofe  that  give  it  are  the  greateft  Suffer- 
ers.  They  deftroy  their  own  Happinefs 
more  than  ours.  And  under  this  Notion, 
they  wiil  deferve  our  Compaffion  much 
better  than  our  Hatred :  Our  Charity  will 
take  them  in  as  naturally  as  Bedlam.  'Tis 
true,  there  may  be  fome  degrees  of  diffe- 
rence in  the  Diftraftion^  but  that  is  allf 
And  as  we  may  Will),  we  may  likewifef 
Attempt  their  Welfare:  Not  only  out  of 
Pity,  and  common  Alliance;  but  alfo  frod 
the  Profpcd  of  a  Return. 

Philot.  How  fo? 

Philal.  Why,  by  our  Kindnefs  we  (hall 
either  Reform  the  injurious  Perfon,  or  not5 

if 
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if  we  do,  the  ground  of  ourDiOikeisgone; 
and  we  have  made  him  more  commodious 
for  our  purpofe;  If  wearedifappointed,  we 
(hall  have  the  fatisfedion  .of  doing  Good 
againft  Evil;  which  as  'tis  the  nioft  Divine 
Quality,  fo  to  maintain  it,  the  PleaHire  is 
proportionably  raifed.  There  is  a  fecrct 
Triumph,  and  Exultation  of  Spirit,  upon 
fuch  an  Occafion.  There  is  no  One  that 
afts  in  this  manner,  who  does  not  inward- 
ly applaud  himfelf  for  it ;  w^hich  is  as  much 
as  to  fay,  God  bids  him  go  on, 

Philot.  If  we  may  be  Kind  to  thofe  we 
believe  our  Enemies ;  If  we  can  fall  in  Love 
with  Malice  and  Oppofition ;  then  by  pari- 
ty of  Reafon,  we  may  court  undifguifed 
Ruin,  and  hate  our  Selves. 

Philal.  If  by  Kindnefs  you  mean  Pity 
and  good  Wifties,  I  think  it  very  practica- 
ble to  go  thus  far  with  an  Enemy  5  but  if 
you  enlarge  your  Senfe  to  Complacency  and 
Affeftion,  I  grant  it  Impoffible.  Befides, 
there  is  no  need  of  winding  up  the  String 
thus  high:  We  are  not  obliged  to  be  pleaf- 
ed  with  thofe  that  do  us  Mifchief^  the 
Goodnefs  of  God  himfelf  does  not  proceed 
thus  far.  For  tho'  he  is  kind  to  the  Z)ri- 
thanhful^  and  the  Ew7 5  and  defires  the  Cm- 
verjion  of  a  Sinmri^  yet  he  does  not  delight 
in  him  while  he  continues  fuch. 


VhUot. 
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Philot.  When  you  have  made  the  moft 
of  it,  I  forefee  this  Latitudinarian  Love  will 
be  expenfive  3  and  therefore,  I  would  glad- 
ly be  farther  informed  what  is  to  be  gotten 
by  it. 

PhilaL  Very  much.    In  good  earneft, 
this  Quality  is  well  worth  the  Courting  5 
'tis  valuable  in  Fortune^  as  well  as  in  Beauty 
and  Humour.  'Twill  make  a  Man  an  Intereft 
in  the  World.    It  removes  Difficulties,  and 
fmooths  the  Paffages  for  Bufinefs ;  and  like 
the  Marriage  of  Princes,  there  is  Policy  as ; 
well  asPleaflire  in  thd  Alliance.  You  know} 
the  Trade  of  Life  can't  be  driven  without! 
Partners  5  There  is  a  reciprocal  Dependance  \ 
between  the  Greatefl  and  the  Lcaft.    And  I 
the  bcft  Figure  is  but  a  Cypher^  where  it  \ 
ftands  alone.    For  this  reafon,  a  wife  Man  j 
will  ftrengthen  the  Confederacy  5  and  take 
in  all  the  Help  he  can  get.    Now,  there  is 
nothing  fo  engaging  as  a  benevolent  Difpo- 
l^tion,    T!iis  Temper  makes  a  Man's  Beha^ 
viour  inoffenfive,  affable  and  obliging  5  it 
multiplies  Friends 5  and  difarms  the  Malice 
of  an  Enemy.    He  that  is  Kind  out  of  Prin- 
ciple,will  be  fo  to  all  the  Advantages  of  Der 
cency  and  Compafs.   That  which  is  NatU' 
ral,  is  Uniform,  Conftant,  and  Graceful. 
Whereas,  he  who  Counterfeits  good  Na^ 
ture  5  he  who  is  civil  only  out  of  Breeding 
er  Defigq,  will  be  apt  t©  liave  Breah^ 

and 
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and  Inequalities  in  his  Humour.  A  Man 
cannot  always  ftand  bent;  fo  that  either 
Negligence  or  Paffion,  or  Intereft,  will 
fonjetime  or  other  return  the  Pofture  5  and 
unmask  the  Pretence ;  and  then  the  Labour 
is  all  loft.  But  the  natural  Complexion  of 
Goodnefs  will  Iiold. 

Philot,  Yes,  till  the  Man  breaks. 

Fhilal.  No  fear  of  that.  This  Quality 
will  do  more  than  Pay  for  its  keeping.  Re- 
member, that  Power  goes  in  with  the  Incli- 
nations of  Courfec  Get  but  Mens  Hearts, 
and  their  Hands  will  follow.  But  to  do 
this,  there  is  nothing  more  likely  than  a 
plaufible  and  obliging  Honefty.  The 
Charms  of  Kindnefs  are  irrefiftible^  they 
Conquer,  and  Captivate ;  and  return  with 
Spoil  and  Triumph.  Befides,  the  Afliftance 
that  comes  from  Inclination,  is  generally 
fafer,  and  more  ferviceable,  than  that 
which  is  haled  in  by  Force  or  Money. 
He  that  reigns  in  the  AfFedtions  is  the  hap- 
py Prince  5  for  in  Love  there's  neither  Trea- 
chery nor  Defertion.  A  Man  remarkably 
Obliging,  is  almoft  Proof  againft  the  moll: 
Malicious.  They'll  be  afraid  of  attaquing 
one  fo  fortified  in  publick  Efteem ;  and, 
under  fo  facred  a  Character.  Though 
his  Virtue  may  be  over-look'd,  the  In- 
famy of  tlie  Adion  will  prevent  an  In- 
jury. 

M  4  Philot, 
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Fhilot.  Will  this  Difpofition  do  us  any 
farther  Service? 

Philal.  Yes;  our  AfFeftion  to  others  giv^s 
us  a  fhare  in  their  Happinefs  5  and  fo  be- 
comes an  Addition  to  our  ov/n.  Wifti- 
ing  well,  enlarges  a  Man's  Capacity  of 
being  Happy :  This  hinders  his  Satisfaction 
from  being  confined  to  his  private  Intereft. 
He  is  really  the  better  for  whatever 
good  his  Neighbour  enjoys  5  becaufe  e- 
very  thing  of  this  Nature  fatisfies  his  'i 
Defires;  and  gives  him  that  he  delights 
in. 

Philot.  I  warrant  you,  his  Mind  is  like  a 
Burning-glafs!  The  Rays  of  good  Fortune 
from  all  diverfities  of  Points,  concenter  in 
his  Benevolence  5  and  excite  an  intenfe  and 
multiplied  Pleafure. 

Philal.  Yes.  And  in  a  great  meafure 
make  him  Mafter  of  all  the  Happinefs  he 
fees,  or  hears  of.  All  profperous  Events, 
all  Improvements  of  Induftry,  and  Bleflings 
of  Providence  which  he  is  acquainted  with, 
his  excellent  Temper  gives  him  an  Intereft 
in  5  for  tho*  he  has  not  the  Poffeffion  of  thefe 
things,  he  has  what  is  moft  defirable,  the 
Satisfadion  of  them.  Nay,  I  believe  the 
generous  Congratulation  may  be  improv- 
ed to  exceed  the  Occafion  5  and  make  a 
Man  more  happy  than  thofe  he  rejoyces 
for.    In  this  Cafe,  the  Laws  of  Nature 
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give  way  for  the  Encouragement  of  Good- 
nefs  5  the  Stream  rifes  higher  than  the  Foun- 
tain 5  and  the  Rebound  is  ftronger  than  the 
Firft  Motion. 

PMlot.  This  is  a  new  way  of  extrafting 
the  Spirif  of  Happinefs  3  the  Chymiftry  of 
a  Bee  is  nothing  to  it  5  it  fucks  the  Sweef^ 
without  impoverifliing  the  Flomr.  Were 
I  Mafter  of  this  Secret^  I  would  not  concern 
my  felf  about  laying  in  the  ufual  Provifion 
for  Satisfaction.    No,  I  would  rather  chufe 
to  be  happy  at  the  fecond  hand  5  that  is 
much  the  eafier  way  5  there  the  Gains  come 
in  a-main,  without  any  Venture.    For  In- 
ftance.    I  would  not  trouble  my  felf  about 
getting  an  Eftate;  'twere  only  Loving  a 
Man  clearly  that  has  one  5  and  that  will  do 
as  well.    But  the  Mifchief  is,  at  prefent'I 
am  not  a  Man  of  that  fortunate  Imagina- 
tion. 

Philal.  Tlie  Power  of  Thought  arid  Ima- 
gination you  know  is  very  great  5  and 
therefore  'tis  Prudent  to  fet  them  the  right 
way  at  work. 

Philot.  Be  it  fo.  I  fhall  allow  your  Ar- 
gument in  fome  meafure^  and  make  my 
Advantage  upon  it. 

Philal.  Which  way  > 
_  Philot,  Why,  if  kind  Wilhing  and  Ob- 
liging  are  fuch  entertaining  Aftions;  If 
they  may  be  carried  up  to  tranfport,  and 

almoft 
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almoft  fenfualitiy ;  then  your  general  Bene- 
volence is  nothing  but  a  refined  fort  of  Self- 
love  5  becaufe  it  afts  upon  a  forefeen  Re- 
ward. I  told  you,  Selfi  would  be  at  the 
Bottom  after  All. 

Philal.  So  let  it,  fince  it  has  Company. 
For  let  me  tell  you,  to  be  delighted  in  the 
Happinefs  of  another,  is  fo  far  from  being 
Mercenary,  that  'tis  an  infallible  Proof  of  a 
natural  and  undilfembled  Goodnefs.  How 
can  we  better  demonftrate  the  reality  of  our 
Affeftions  to  a  Friend ,  than  by  rejoycing 
at  his  Profperity  >  As  for  the  Pleafure  which 
attends  fo  noble  a  Difpofition,  the  Expe- 
dation  of  that  is  no  Vicious  Self-defign. 
For  we  are  allowed  to  love  our  Selves,  as 
well  as  our  Neighbour ;  So  that  the  prof- 
ped  of  being  pleafed,  does  not  leffen  the 
generofity  of  the  Aftion,  if  his  Advantage 
was  as  fincerely  (ought,  and  delighted  in, 
as  our  own.  Therefore  by  Charity's  not 
feeking  her  own^  (which  you  know  is  made 
a  part  of  its  Charader)  is  only  meant,  that 
it  does  not  feek  its  own,  without  a  joynt 
R.efpe£t  to  the  Welfare  of  another.  In 
ihort,  I  think  the  Pleafure  of  Congratulati- 
on is  fo  far  from  a  Fault,  that  the  firft  Satis- 
fadion  ought  rather  to  Create  a  fecond^  we 
ftiould be  pleafed  with  our  Pleafure,  becaufe 
it  brings  us  the  good  News,  that  our  Minds 
are  rightly  difpofed. 

Vhtlot. 
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Philot.  I  confefs  I  am  beaten  off  here  5 
but  hope  to  fucceed  better  in  my  next  At- 
tempt.— — 

Philal.  In  the  mean  time  give  me  leave 
to  obferve.  That  Envy  and  Difquiet  are 
uneafy  Paffions,  they  fret  and  exhauft  the 
Spirits.  The  Mind  is  as  it  were  Sore,  and 
put  to  Pain  at  every  turn  5  which  is  a  fair 
Intimation,  things  are  not  in  the  Condition 
they  ftiould  be. 

Philot.  And  what  help  is  there  for  all  this  ? 

PMUL  A  kind  reconciling  Thought  is 
prefent  Remedy.  This  Balfamick  Humour 
clofes  the  Wound,  and  fcatters  the  Anguifli. 
Like  the  Motion  of  Rejlitntion^  it  returns 
Nature  to  her  Eafe  5  and  fets  her  in  thePo- 
fture  ilie  was  made  for. 

Philot.  I  grant  you.  Benevolence  has  a 
healing  Quality,  and  fits  very  fmooth  at 
firft.  But  as  the  World  goes,  the  Confe- 
quences  of  it  are  more  likely  to  make  us  un- 
happy, than  otherwife. 

PhiUl.  How  fo  > 

Philot.  If  you  look  Abroad,  you'll  find 
Indigence,  and  Difappointment,  and  Vex- 
ation, much  more  Common  than  Profpe- 
rity.  Now  this  Predominancy  of  Misfor- 
tune lies  very  hard  upon  Benevolence  5  and 
makes  the  kindeft  People  the  greateft  Suffe- 
rers. Their  Compaffion  rifes  in  proportion 
to  theirCenerofity  5  theirTendernefsis  more 

paffive. 
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paffive  5  which  makes  a  Foreign  Calamity 
ftrike  deeper,  and  grow  more  pungent.  Ha- 
ving ftrong  Defires  to  Relieve,  but  fmall 
Abilities  to  EfFed  it  ^  their  good  Nature  muft 
needs  grow  troublefome,  becaufe  'twill  of- 
ten make  em  Wifh  thofe  Things,  which 
;they  fee  are  impoflible  to  compafs.  But 
others  who  keep  their  Inclinations  at  Home, 
are  not  fo  much  expofed  to  difquiet  5  be- 
caufe their  Paffions  and  Expedtations  being 
confined  to  their  private  Intereft,  they  are 
concerned  for  no  Misfortune  but  their  |^ 
own. 

Phtlal.  Suppofing  what  you  fay  would 
hold,  it  would  be  no  juft  Difcouragement  to 
Goodnefs^  confidering  how  much  it  will 
be  rewarded  hereafter.  But  becaufe  your 
Objeftion  relates  chiefly  to  the  Prefent,  I  fliall 
diredt  my  Anfwer  againft  that  Senfe  5  and 
give  it  you  by  Parts. 

I  affirm  therefore,  That  if  a  Man  does 
but  joyn  Confideration  with  his  Benevo- 
lence 5  if  hisUnderftanding  be  good,as  well 
as  his  Will,  his  Affeftion  for  the  common 
Welfare  will  never  hurt  him.  For 

I.  He  will  perceive,  that  the  unhappy 
part  of  the  World  is  not  fo  numerous  as  at 
firft  it  appeared.  Thofe  who  are  of  low 
Condition,  tho'  they  may  feem  moft  Defert- 
ed,  are  not  the  worft  provided  for.  Their 
Fortune  is  little,  'tis  true  ^  and  fo  generally 

are 
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are  their  Defires  ^  which  makes  them  want 
as  few  things  as  thofe  whofe  PolTeflions  are 
larger.  They  have  the  Pleafure  of  their 
Senfes  as  well  as  others  5  and  what  is  deny- 
ed  in  Variety ,  is  fupplied  by  Labour  5 
which  fharpens  the  Appetite,  and  ftreng- 
thens  the  Conftitution. 

2.  As  for  thofe  who  are  real  Objefts  of 
Companion,  the  old  Maxim  will  in  great 
meafiire  relieve  them  5  Dolor^  fi  gravis  hre- 
vis  fi  longus  levk.  At  the  worft.  Life  and 
Mifery  will  be  difpatched  e'er  long  5  and 
then,  if  they  deferve  it,  they  are  Happy  5 
as  Happy  as  Goodnefs  can  wifh. 

9.  Commiferation  has  a  mixture  of  Satis- 
faftion,  as  well  as  Trouble  in  it.  By  this  a 
Man  is  Confcious  he  does  the  Office  of  a 
Friend  ^  that  he  is  of  a  generous  and  hu- 
mane Difpofition.  Thefe  Thoughts  make 
the  Pleafure  of  the  Sympathy  equalize  the 
Trouble  5  if  the  Perfon  be  not  very  near, 
or  the  Calamity  very  great,  which  we  are 
concern'd  for. 

Philot.  There  is  fomething  in  what  you 
fay  5  for  I  have  obferv'd,  that  Women  will 
Weep  and  Condole  with  abundance  of 
Tendernefs  and  Affeftion :  I  believe  they 
are  pleafed  with  the  Pomp  and  Paffion  of 
their  Sorrow  ^  and  think  themfelves  the  beft 
Natur'd  People  in  the  World  for't. 


PhHal. 
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PhilaL  We  fhould  interpret  all  Signs  of 
good  Nature  in  the  faireftSenfe.  But  I  fhall 
proceed,  and  obferve : 

4.  A  wife  Well-wiflier  will  confider, 
there  is  a  neceflity  of  Difcipline  5  both  to 
fecure  the  Orderly  and  reclaim  the  Evil. 
Goals  and  Gibbets  are  as  ufeful  in  a  State, 
as  great  Places,  and  Patents  of  Homur. 
Where  Goodnefs  is  mutable,  and  Reafon 
unabfolute,  there  muft  be  Rigour  to  fence 
in  Duty  ^  and  check  the  Abufe  of  Liberty. 
As  things  ftand,  'tis  not  conceiveable  how 
Providence  can  Govern  without  Punifhing. 
Upon  this  Contemplation,  a  good  Man  will 
no  more  be  difturbed  at  the  Methods  of 
Correftion,  than  by  feeing  his  Friend  take 
unpalatable  Phyfick^  which  he  knows  to 
be  proper  for  his  Health.  And  as  for  thofe 
who  are  loft  beyond  Recovery,  tho*  he 
wifties  'twere  otherwife,  yet  their  Obftina- 
cy  doesnot To  deeply  AfFeft  him  as  to  make 
him  uneafy. 

Philot.  Is  not  fuch  aSedatenefs,  a  Sign  of 
Negled,  and  Stoical  Indifference  > 

Philal.  Not  at  all.  The  Saints  above 
are  not  afflided  at  the  Punifhment  of  the 
damned^  and  yet  they  have  Charity  in 
Perfection :  But  your  Objection  runs  into 
an  abfurd  Inference.  It  Dilutes  the  Happi- 
nefs  of  the  other  World  5  and  gives  H&ll  an 
Influence  upon  Heaven. 

Philet. 
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Philot.  I  have  nothing  farther  to  objeft^ 
and  therefore  muft  be  your  Profelyte :  But  if 
you  have  any  more  to  fay,  let's  hear  it  5. 
for  a  Man  can  never  be  too  well  fortified 
againft  Cuftom 

Philal.  Yes.  General  Kindnefs  may  be  re- 
eommended  from  the  Noblenefs  of  fuch  a 
Temper.   It  fprings  from  a  generous  Root  5 
and  fpreads  and  flourifties  upon  the  beft 
Nourifliment  imaginable.    There's  nothing 
in  it  that  is  Mercenary  or  Fantafkical.  'Tis 
not  fupported  by  Chance  or  Humour  3  b)f 
Flattery  or  Defign :  It  ftands  upon  its  own 
independant  Strength  5  and  holds  on  through 
all  Oppofition.  Tis  above  Difcouragement 
and  ill  Ufage  5  and  not  fo  much  as  checked 
into  Indifferency,  by  frequent  Injury  and 
Provocation.    I  need  fay  no  more  for  this 
Virtue  than  that  'tis  the  Temper  of  God. 
This  Truth  I  fliall  take  for  granted.  In- 
deed the  Univerfe  proves  it  ^  all  the  Powers 
and  Delights  of  Nature  are  ftanding  Evi- 
dence: If  Omnipotence  were  in  other 
Han  Is  thanCoodnefs,  we  (hould  feel  terri- 
ble EfFefts  on't.   Now  to  refemble  God,  is 
the  Perfedion  of  Virtue  5  'tis  doing  the 
wifefl:,  and  the  Greateft  Aftion  in  its  Kind. 
To  mention  but  one  Advantage,  We  can't 
recommend  our  felves  more  efFedually  to 
God  Almighty,  than  by  delighting  in  the 
fame  Adions  which  he  docs.    Love  natu- 
rally 
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rally  arifes  from  Likenefs  of  Difpofition. 
Our  Imitation  of  Another,  is  an  unquefti- 
oned  Proof  that  we  value  his  Perfon,  and 
admire  his  Choice  5  which  lays  a  kind  of 
an  Obligation  for  a  Return.  SuchaConfent 
of  Wills,  fach  an  Uniformity  of  Defires, 
does  as  it  were  incorporate  diftinftEffences  5 
and  makes  us  almoft  the  fame  thing  with 
another  5  fo  that  as  long  as  he  has  a  Re- 
gard for  himfelf,  he  muft  have  one  for  us 
too.  By  being  of  the  fame  Temper  with 
God  Almighty,  we  do  as  it  were,  engage 
his  Inclinations  to  make  us  Happy.  While 
we  are  thus  affcdfced,  he  can  no  more  be  un- 
concerned about  our  Welfare,  than  he  can 
deny  himfelf  5  or  put  a  negleft  upon  his 
own  Attributes.  

Philot.  You  may  pleafe  to  hold  your 
hand.  For  I  am  fo  far  convinced,  Jhat 
unlefs  lam  Kind  to  others,  I  fhall  now  be 
forced  to  fall  out  with  my  felf. 

Philal.  May  the  Impreffion  continue. 

Vhilot.  I  hope  recollefting  the  Reafons^ 
will  make  it  do  fo. 


Your  Servant. 
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T  O   T  H  E 

READER 

IS  fo^e  Tears  fince  the  Vtihllcation  of 
this  fmall  Treatife  I  am  jit  11  con- 
vinced^ the  Intereji  of  Religion  is  not 
a  little  concern  d  in  the  Enq^irjf.  The  Office 
lies  among  Perfons  who  have  a  great  Force  upon 
Cuflom  and  Practice  :  and  where  the  Motion 
is  ftrong^  the  Dire^ion  (hoidd  be  well  fecuredi 
'Tis  true^  Milton  treats  the  Argument^  as  he 
does  the  King^  with  great  Contempt  :  Bnt  to 
be  ill  ufed  by  fuch  a  Hand^  and  tft  fuch  Compa^ 
ny^  is  rather  an  Honour  tban  otherwife.  The 
Scripture  (fays  this  Man)  owns  no  fuch  Or- 
der  5  and  therefore  they  miift  be  left  to  the 
Examination  the  Sons  of  Sceva  met  with. 
Biftiops  or  Presbyters  we  know,  and  Dea- 
cons we  know,  but  what  are  Chaplains? 
(EicomcL  p.  1 65,  J  He  might  have  anfwer^ 
ed  in  his  own  Words ^  (  p,  164.  )  That  they 
were  Houfnold-Priefts  5  and  given  an  In* 
fiance  from  the  Old  Tefiament.  For  there  we 
find^  that  Micah  entertain  d  a  Levite  with 
Salary  and  Diet  5  and  after  all  told  him^  He 
filould  be  a  Father,  and  a  Prieft  to  him. 
(Judg.  17*  ID.  J    //  feems^  he  did  not  think 
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he  had  hired  a  Servant  with  his  ten  Shekels. 
As  for  the  Heathen^  they  had  a  Modejier  Senfe 
of  Religion^  than  to  rob  their  Gods  of  their 
Minifters  and  make  them  their  own.  The 
Roman  Emperours  were  Priejls  themfelves  3 
bnt  had  none  Belong  to  them  till  they  were 
Dead^  andDeifyed.  Towards  the  Declenjion 
ofPhilofophy^  now  and  then  a  grave  Preten- 
der was  drawn  off  by  the  Steams  of  the  Kitch- 
in.  Lucian  ridicules  thefe  Men  for  their  Lit- 
tle Compliances*  One  of  them  it  feems  made  his 
Court  to  the  Lap-dog,  to  improve  his  Interejl 
with  the  Lady.  But  an  envious  Foot-man 
happening  to  fmoak  the  matter^  broke  a  Jejl  up- 
on the  Favourite^  and  the  Philojopher^  and 
fpoird  All.  But  thefe  Sages  dont  come  Jlri&^ 
ly  within  the  ^efiion.  They  were  only  Secu- 
lars 3  and  entertain  d  upon  the  Score  of  Learn- 
ings not  Religion. 

In  the  Churchy  the  Bufinefs  of  a  Chaplain 
feems  not  of  the  highe ft  Antiquity.  In  the  firfi 
Ages^  the  Clergy  were  fupported  by  their  Bi- 
floop  3  and  generally  lived  under  his  Obfervati- 
on.  (Can.  Apofl.  )  And  afterwards  when 
they  removed  from  the  Mother  Church,  Thy 
had  Titles,  /.  e.  Cures  ajjigned  them  3  much 
larger  than  jingle  Families.  The  flrfl  Chap- 
laift  I  meet  with^  was  one  Majorinus  3  a  very 
unfortunate  Perfon.  He  lived  in  the  Reign  of 
Dioclefian  :  And  i^?^  Ordained  by  the  Dona- 
tifts,  for  the  See  (^/Carthage  3  againf  the  Ca- 
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tholick  BiJJjop  Cjecilian.  He  was  fet  np  and 
Countenanced  by  his  Patronefs  Lucilla,  a  high 
Spirited  Lady  ^  who  refnfed  Communion  with 
C^cilian,  for  beingKeproved  by  Him  when  he 
was  Arch-deacon.  (  Optat.  Lib,  i.  cent.  Par- 
men.)  However^  by  the  Story^  Majorinus 
might  be  no  more  than  a  Reader  in  the  Fami- 
ly 5  who  in  the  Cuflom  ofthofe  Times^  was  lefs 
than  a  Sub^deacon. 

The  wrong  ZJfe  the  Rich  Laity  might  make 
of  the  Indigence  or  Ambition  ofthefe  Honjhold 
Clergy^  was  Ifuppofe^  the  Reafon  why  the  Se^ 
cond  Council  of  Orange  (Can.  9.  held  Ann. 

^^iovp^d  no  Prieji  to  Re  fide  with  Secular 
Perfons^  without  the  Bifid  op  s  Leave. 

Dr.  Heylin   Reports   (  Cypr.  Ang.  ) 

That  Bifljop  Laud  obfervedy  the  Interefi  of 
"  the  Church  prejudiced,  by  the  great  Increafe  of 
"  Chaplains  in  the  Houfes  of  private  Gentle^ 
"  men.  To  prevent  this  Inconvenience^  and  fome 
others^  King  Charles  the  Firjl  publijijed  his 
Inftrudions  to  ArchbiJJjop  Abbot,  An.  1529, 
containingOrdQVS  to  be  executed  by  theBiJfjops 
in  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  The  In- 
ftrudtions  were  comprehended  in  ten  Articles. 
The  feventh  enjoyns^  That  the  Bifliops  fufFer 
none  under  Noble-men,  and  Men  Qualified 
by  Law,  to  have  any  private  Chaplain  in 
his  Houfe. 

/  ha7je  mentioned^  thefe  Injiances^  to  Jhew 
the  Difficulty  of  the  Office.  'Tis  a  niceUnder^ 
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taking  5   and  requires  a  more  than  ordinary 
Sufficiency.    And  therefore  anZJnexperienced^ 
TJnballajled  Divine^  miffi  be  an  improper  Mif- 
fionary.    'Twere  well  if  he  under jiood  Some-- 
thing  of  Men  and  Things  :y  if  he  was  furnijh^  \  \ 
ed  both  with  Matter  and  Form  ^  and  rather  ' 
Brought  his  Education  ,   than  Received  it. 
For  a  Difadvantage  in  the  Beginning  of  Buji" 
ftefs^  is  not  eajily  overcome.    There  Jldould  be  | 
Vigilance  in  Converfation ,  a  Sweetncfs  of 
Temper^  anZJnaffe&ed  Piety ^  and  a  noble  Con- 
tempt of  Interejl.    And  fence  the  Clergy  thus 
^ngaged^  are  more  Numerous  than  formerly^ 
they  fjould  manage  with  the  greater  Care. 
For  when  the  Priejihood  k  mifunderftond^  Re- 
ligion mufl  decline  of  Courfe.    And  when  Re- 
ligion is  gone ^  we  have  loji  the  befi  Support  of 
this  Life,  as  well  as  the  other.    This  Reafon- 
ing  mufl  be  allowed,  by  thofe  who  are  not  funk  \ 
below  the  Do&rines  of  Providence.    Induced,  if 
a  Man  fets  up  for  a  Sceptick,  Idont  expeB 
the  Argument  jhould  Reliflj  :  But  the  Opinion 
of  fhch  Judges  is  neither  Credit^  nor  Misfor-- 
^une.  With  thefe  People^  ^J^fi  P^If^^  f^^  ^  -^^^ 
monfiration  5  and.  to  Laugh^  and  Confute  is 
the  fame  Thing.  It  feems^  Truth  and  Falfjood^  i 
depends  upon  their  good  Liking  :  And  they  1 
have  the  peculiar  Privilege  of  Wifoing  Things  1 
in ,  or  cut  of  Being ,   at  Pleafure,  Who 
would  expeti  fuch  Flights  of  Conceit  from  fo  * 
^HtMe  Pretences  ?  For  an  Atheifi^  if  you  wiU  i 
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take  his  Word  for  it .  is  a  very  defpicable  Mor- 
tal.   Let  us  Defcrthe  him  by  hk  Tenents, 
and  Copy  him  a  little  from  his  own  Original. 
He  is  then  no  better  than  a  Heap  of  Organised 
Duft'^  a  fialking  Machine a  Speaking  Head 
without  a  Soul  in  it.     His  Thoughts  are 
bound  up  by  the  Laws     Motion  5  his  Anions 
are  all  prefcribed.    He  has  no  more  Liberty 
than  the  Current  of  a  Stream  5  or  the  Blajl  of 
a  Tempeji.    And  where  there  is  no  Choice^ 
there  can  be  no  Merit.     The  Creed  of  an 
Atheifi  is  a  degrading  Syjiem  ^  a  mofl  mortify- 
ing Perfwafion.     No  Advantages  can  make 
him  Shine  :  He  jlrikes  himfelfout  of  all  CI  aim 
to  Regard  :  And  has  no  AIlia?ice  to  any  ho- 
nourable TiifinBion.    He  is  the  Ojf-fpring  of 
Chance  ^  the  Slave  of  Neceffity  5  danced  by 
foreign  Impulfes  no  lefs  than  a  Puppet :  Igno- 
ble in  his  Defcent  5  Little  in  Life  5  and  No- 
thing  at  the  End  ont.    Atheifn^  the  Refult 
of  Ignorance  and  Pride  5  of  ftrong  Senfes^  and 
feeble  Reafon  5  of  Good  Eating,  and  III  Liv- 
ing! Atheifm,  the  Plague  of  Society  ^  the 
Corrupter      Manners  5  and  the  Underminer 
Property  !  What  can  the  Raillery^  the  Re- 
proaches^ the  fupercilious  Cenfures  of  this  Seft 
fignifie  <?  Why  Jfjould  they  be  raifed  above  their 
Principle  5  and  rated  higher  than  their  own 
Valuation  I  They  are  below  aU  Confileration^ 
except  that  ^/Pity  and  Prayers  5  and  thefe  I 
heartily  give  them. 
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IftheFlainnefs  ^fwhat  V o\\ov7S  dtfgufls 
the  foher  Reader^  I  am  forry  for  it.  'Tis  a 
Circumfiance  vphtch  could  not  be  declined^ 
without  Prejudice  to  the  Subjed.  The  over^ 
fmoothnefs  of  an  Argument^  is  apt  to  abate  the 
Force.  ToH  mujl  give  it  a  Point ^  to  make 
tpay  for  Pajfage.  Pleafure  cannot  always  be 
made  the  Vehicle  of  Health.  And  when  the 
Cafe  Requires  it^  no  Man  blames  the  Do&or  for 
preferring  the  Cure  to  the  Palate.  Befides^ 
the  bare  mention  offome  PraUices  is  enough  to 
lExpofe  them.  And  when  things  are  a  Satyr 
vpon  themf elves ^  who  can  help  it  •<?  The  Defor- 
mity lies  in  the  Monfler  5  not  in  him  that 
(Idows  it. 

I  am  far  from  de firing  a  Deprejjion  of  the 
Laity  ^  or  abetting  any  Spiritual  Ufurpation. 
Honour  and  Civil  Pretences^  are  not  Held  at 
the  Will  of  the  Church  ^  and  therefore^  She 
fl:)ould  not  feize  without  Warrant.  To  make 
Orders  a  Patent  for  Pride^  and  a  Privilege 
for  Misbehaviour y  is  much  more  than  runs  in 
the  Commiffion.  /  am  pleading  for  no  Cyni- 
cal Negle^  5  no  ill fupported  Forwardnefs  ;  no 
Brisknefs  above  Me^ns  Bufinefs^  or  their  Ta^ 
lent.  But  then  I  hopt^  \tis  no  Harm  for 
Church- men  to  maintain  their  Liberty  3  and 
keep  the  Property  of  their  Perfons  tothemfelves. 
Bfpecially  (tnce  they  live  amongfl  a  Free  Peo- 
ple 5  and  have  fo  good  Evidence  for  their  Title. 
Farther  J  There  is  n9  Fear  of  Levelling  fron^ 
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thk  Enquiry.  For  Independency  does  not  fup- 
pofe  Equality  :  Freedom  and  Degrees  are  mil 
enough  Conjifient^ 

To  prevent  all  Mifconjiru&ian.  I  willingly 
grant  it  no  Difadvantage  to  a  Gentleman  to 
Belong  to  a  Per/on  of  ^ality  5  provided  hk 
Employment  be  Secular.  But  the  FunBion 
of  anEccleJiajlick^  requires  Relation* 
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Enquir'd  into, 

JDveml  obferves,  Sat.  7.  that  the  Pra- 
dice  of  the  Lawyers  in  his  time,  was 
ufually  proportioned  to  the  Figure 
they  made  at  the  Bar  ^  where  he  that 
appeared  in  the  beft  Equipage,  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  the  greateft  lhare  of  Law 
and  Senfe  in  him :  So  that  had  the  Vulgar 
had  any  Power  in  determining  Right,  a 
good  Caufe  might  oftentimes  have  been 
loft,  for  want  of  fine  Cloaths  to  plead  it  in. 
Whether  any  part  of  this  Vanity  prevails 
with  us,  I  fhall  not  difpute^  however,  this 
Inference  may  be  fairly  allowed.  That  the 
Succefs  of  Truth  depends  very  much  upon 
the  Reputation  of  its  Advocate.  For  the 
Generality  often  ftick  in  the  furfacc  qf 
Things  'j  and  are  more  afFefted  with  Appear- 
ance than  Reality.  They  want  either  Force 
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or  Inclrnation,  to  go  the  Bottom  ^  and 
try  the  Merits  ^  So  that  when  a  Man  is 
Maimed  in  his  Credit,  or  burlefqu'd  in  his 
Office,  he  mufl:  not  exped  to  do  any  great 
Execution.  The  Audience  muft  be  pre- 
pared no  lefs  than  the  Orator  5  for  Reafons, 
without  a  Difpofition  to  receive  them,  fig- 
nify  not  much :  Where  the  Affent  is  barr'd 
up  with  Prejudice,  the  weight  of  the  Mat- 
ter, and  the  Addrefs  of  the  Management, 
are  fcarcely  felt.  For  Perfwafivenefs  is  the 
Effeft  of  Efteem,  and  right  underftanding. 
It  goes  againft  the  Grain,  for  Men  to  learn 
Condud  from  thofe  they  Contemn  5  Tis  a 
Contradiftion  of  their  own  Cenfure,  and 
fets  the  defpifed  Perfon  in  fome  meafure, 
above  them.  Befides,  Intelligence  from 
fuch  a  Quarter,  is  often  thougot  imprafti- 
cable  3  as  well  as  unpleafant ;  For  'tis  gene- 
rally prefumed,  that  Difcourfes  cannot  rife 
much  above  the  Pitch  of  thofe  that  make 
them  5  and  that  *tis  fcarce  poffible,  for  an 
inconfiderable  Man  to  talk  to  the  purpofe. 
To  entertain  a  contemptible  Opinion  of  any 
Perfon,  cramps  his  Power  5  and  difables  his 
Fricndlhip  5  and  puts  him  under  a  mighty 
difad vantage  of  doing  any  Good.  Little  No- 
tions, and  unfavourable  Prepoffeffions,  give 
an  ill  Tindiure  to  the  Judgment  ^  and  a  wrong 
Turn  to  the  Scale :  They  keep  Men  from 
feeingThings  in  their  true  Colours ;  and  al- 
lowing 
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I  lowing  them  their  proper  weight :  And  thus 
;good  Argumenrs,  and  ferviceable  Advice, 
:  are  often  turned  back,  for  want  of  Charac- 
ter and  Recommendation. 

This  Confideration  puts  ill  Men  upon 
their  Guard  5  They  fee  the  Truth  of  the 
! Remark:  and  provide  againft  the  Confe- 
quence.    They  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to 
Mifreprefent  the  Minifters  of  Religion  5  to 
deprefs  their  Authority  ^  and  decry  the 
Ulefulnefs  of  their  Profeffion.    And  when 
their  Adverfaries,  as  they  count  them,  are 
i  difarmed  of  their  Reputation,  the  Point  is 
i  gained  5  and  the  Difturbance  at  an  End. 
!  From  henceforward  'tis  to  be  hoped,  They 
:  may  have  Pleafure  without  Reftraint^  and 
i  Vice  without  Infamy. 
I     For  this  purpofe,  They  would  fain  per- 
:  fwade  the  World,  That  the  Clergy  ^ain 
;  no  Creditable  Addition  by  their  Office  5 
i  That  they  are  rather  Diftinguiftied  for 
'  Difadvantage  than  Regard.   By  this  wife 
I  Reafoning,  Learning  (hould  be  ia  Crime  ^ 
I  and  Priefthood  a  Punifhment:  And  if  fo, 
!  Thofe  who  have  it,  ought  to  forfeit  the 
Privileges  of  Birth  and  Education  5  or  at 
leaft ,  not  enjoy  them  without  Abate- 
ment. 

i  Now,  that  there  are  (bme  Perfons,  and 
thofe  not  all  of  the  loweftRank,  who  feem 
to  be  of  this  unreafonable  Opinion,  is  too 

ap- 
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apparent  5  and  therefore  I  (hall  defire  them  ; 
to  confider.  That  thofe  who  account  the  ' 
Priefthood  a  leflening  of  a  Man's  Quality^ 
muft  either  believe  all  Religion  to  be  an  j 
Impofture  5  or  if  they  do  own  the  Being  j 
of  a  God,  their  Apprehenfion  of  him  is  fo  i 
Scandalous  and  Unworthy,  that  I  think  it 
would  be  a  kindnefs  to  them,  to  fuppofe 
them  Atheifts:  For  'tis  not  fo  monftrous 
and  provoking,  to  deny  the  Exiftence  of  a 
Deity,  as  to  fuppofe  him  void  of  Excellen- 
cy and  Perfedion:  To  imagine  him  to  be 
fo  far  from  being  the  Fountain  of  Honour, 
that  he  is  rather  to  be  accounted  a  difcre* 
ditto  thofe  who  belong  to  him  ^  and  that 
a  Perfon  of  Condition  ought  to  be  afham'd 
of  his  Service  :  Such  a  Notion  of  God  Al- 
mighty as  this,  befides  the  Abfurdity  of  it, 
looks  like  a  malicious  Acknowledgment  of 
his  Being  5  only  to  make  him  capable  of 
Contempt. 

But  befides  that  the  Fundion  of  the 
Clergy  in  general,  is  too  often  mifunder- 
ftood^  (which  in  fuch  a  fceptical  and  licen- 
tious Age,  we  need  not  wonder  at)  Thofe 
who  Officiate  in  private  Houfes  lie  under 
particular  Difad vantages:  Here  the  Mafter 
of  the  Family  ufually  expeds  an  extraordi- 
nary Obfervance  from  the  Prieft^  and  re- 
turns him  lefs  notice  in  exchange,  than  to 
others  of  the  fame  Order  and  Condition. 

Now 
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Now  one  would  think  in  point  of  Reafon 
that  an  Ecclefiaftical  (  as  well  as  a  Civil  or 
Military)  Officer,  ftiould  he  more  confi- 
der'd  within  the  limits  and  extent  of  his 
Employ,  than  elfewhere^  both  upon  the 
account  of  the  Jurifdidion  he  hath  there  3 
and  becaufe  of  the  Advantage  thofe  he  is 
concerned  with,  do  or  may  receive  from  the 
execution  of  his  Office. 

Now  the  reafon  of  this  unaccountable 
Praftice,  muft  be  refolved  into  one  or  both 
of  thefe  Pretences  5  either 

1.  That  a  Clergy -man  officiating  in  a 
Family,  ought  to  be  entertain'd  no  other- 
wife  than  under  the  Notion  of  a  Servant  : 
Or 

2.  Becaufe  'tis  in  the  Patron's  Power 
to  oblige  the  Prieft  with  Church-Prefer- 
ment. 

It  will  be  therefore  the  Defign  of  thefc 
Papers  to  (hew, 

1.  That  a  Prieft  or  Chaplain  in  a  Family, 
is  no  Servant. 

2.  That  whatever  fair  Expcdtaticns  the 
Patron  may  have  given  the  Prieft  of  future 
Advantage,  thofe  are  no  fufficient  Grounds 
to  juftify  an  imperious  Deportment  on  the 
one  hand  5  or  a  fervile  Submifiicn  on  the 
other. 

I.  I  ftiall  prove.  That  a  Prieft,  or  Chap- 
lain in  a   Family,  is  no  Servant  5  the  cen- 
tra ry 
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trary  of  which  I  believe  he  is  often  thought! 
to  be  5  though  'tis  not  always  fpoken  out. 
Now  in  order  to  the  removing  thisMiftake, 
I  ftiall  in  the 

Firft  place,   Anfwer  thofe  Objeftions, 
which  feem  to  have  given  the  moll:  probable  j 
Occalion  of  its  Rife.  ' 

Secondly,  I  fhall  give  a  fliort  Defcription 
of  the  Office  of  a  Chaplain^  and  fhew  howl 
much  it  diflFcrs  from  that  of  a  Servant. 

L  I  fhall  Anfwer  thofe  objedions,  which 
have  given  the  moft  probable  Occafion  to  * 
this  Miftake  ^  among  which  we  may  reckon 
the  Prieft's  being  entertain'd  with  Diet. 

But  that  eating  at  anothers  Table,  does 
not  make  a  Man  a  Servant,  is  plain  5  for  if 
it  did,  then  every  one  that  vifits  his  Friend,  i 
if  he  happens  to  Eat  or  Drink  without  pay- 
ing for  it,  mull:  immediately  forfeit  his  Li- 
berty.  If  it  be  faid.  That  'tis  not  Eating  \ 
now  and  then  upon  a  Vifit,  which  brings  j 
a  Man  into  the  Condition  of  a  Servant  ^ 
but  doing  it  conftantly^  and  with  the  fame  i 
Perfon :  To  this  I  anfwer.  That  if  Eating  j 
by  the  Year,  makes  a  Man  Servant  for  a  | 
Year,  then  Eating  by  the  Day,  muftmake  j 
him  a  Servant  for  that  Day  ^  the  only  dif-  | 
ference  in  this  Cafe  is,  that  the  one  who  eats  i 
but  a  Meal  or  two,  comes  into  his  Liberty*  I 
fooner  than  the  other. 

But! 
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But  poffiWy,  'tis  the  Priefts  contrafting 
for  Diet,  which  makes  him  miftaken  for  a 
Servant  to  him  that  affords  it  5  and  here 'tis 
fuppofed  to  come  under  the  Notion  of  Wa- 
ges 5  becaufe  the  Prieft  is  to  do  fomething 
for  it.  Now  becaufe  a  Confideration  of 
this  nature,  whether  it  be  received  in  Mo- 
ney or  Diet,  or  both,  is  the  fame  things 
I  (hall  prove  that  a  Man*s  Receiving  Mo- 
ney in  confideration  of  beftowing  his 
Time  and  Pains  upon  another,  does  not 
imake  hini  a  Servant  to  him  that  returns 
'  him  a  Recompence  for  his  Trouble.  For 
example.  Lawyers  and  Phyficians  have 
their  Fees  j  or  their  Wages,  if  you  pleafe  5 
.  and  yet  I  fuppofe  none  will  fay,  that  they 
are  Servants  to  all  their  Clients  and  Patients 
that  imploythem;  and  if  not  to  all,  then 
for  the  fame  Reafon  not  to  any;  The 
Judges  have  a  Fee  for  every  Caufe  which 
is  tryed  at  the  NiJ/prius  Bar  5  and  a  Juftice 
of  Peace  hath  Money  allowed  him  for  mak- 
ing a  Warrant  5  which  both  of  thenii  may 
receive  without  forfeiting  their  Authority. 
The  Houfe  of  Commons  likewife,  have 
Penfions  from  their  Electors,  during  the 
Seffion  of  Parliament  5  I  confefs,  'tis  not 
iifually  paid  now  5  but  if  they  did  receive 
it,  as  formerly  they  have  done,  I  hope  no 
one  would  fay,  a  Knight  of  a  Shire  was  Ser- 
vant to  a  Man  of  Forty  Shillings  per  An- 
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num^  becaufe  he  contributed  fomething  to-  ; 
wards  his  Maintenance.    In  all  thefe  Cafes,  > 
a  Man  is  engaged  in  the  Bufinefs  of  others  5 
and  receives  a  Confideration  for  his  Em- 
ployment 5  and  yet  hath  no  Reafon  to  b« 
accounted  a  Servant  for  his  Pains.  | 

If  it  be  faid  that  in  moft  of  thefe  Inftan-I 
ces,  the  Salaries  are  affignM  by  Law  5  and ! 
confequently,  that  there  is  no  Contrad  be-' 
tween  him  that  receives,  and  him  that^ 
gives  the  Confideration^  I  anfvver,  that 
there  is  a  vertual,  though  not  an  expreft' 
Contraft^  becaufe  the  People  have  agreed,] 
to  Confent  to  whatever  their  Reprefenta- ' 
tives  fliall  determine. 

ily^  As  to  the  Cafe  of  the  Lawyers, 
though  their  Fees  are  ftated  by  Law,  yet 
every  one  chufes  whom  he  will  make  ufe  of  5 
fo  that  the  voluntary  retaining  any  one,  is 
no  lefs  than  a  plain  Contrafl: ;  and  the  giv- 
ing him  fo  much  Money,  upon  condition 
that  he  will  Plead  for  him. 

Q,dly^  'Tis  not  the  Contrafting  for  Mony 
in  lieu  of  fome  other  Exchange,  whichl 
makes  a  Man  a  Servant;  for  then  every | 
one  that  (ells  for  Money  would  be  a! 
Servant  to  the  Buyer  5  and  confequently, 
a  Pedlar  might  make  himfelf  a  Mafter 
of  the  beft  Merchant  in  London^  if  he 
Ihould  happen  to  be  fo  Ambitious  as  to 
be  his  Cuftomer :  And  which  is  moft  to 
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be  lamented,  if  a  Man  could  not  by  way  of 
Contrad  receive  Mony  with  one  Hand^ 
without  parting  with  his  Liberty  with  the 
other,  then  the  Landlord  muft  be  a  Ser- 
vant to  the  Tenant,  for  the  bare  contra- 
fting  for  Rent,  though  he  never  receiv'd 
a  Penny,  is  enough  to  bring  him  Under; 
fo  that  according  to  this  Opinion,  a  Man 
cannot  Let  his  Farm,  without  Demifing 
and  Granting  away  himfelf* 

But  further.  That  the  entertaining  thd 
Clergy  with  Diet  and  Salary,  is  no  Argu- 
ment of  their  Subjection,  will  appear,  if  we 
confider  that  we  are  bound  to  contribute 
towards  the  Support  of  our  Parents  if  they 
ftand  in  need  of  it  5  and  yet  I  fuppofc  it 
does  not  follow.  That  this  makes  us  their 
Superiours:  'Tisfofar  from  it,  that  our  af- 
fifting  them,  is  accounted  part  of  that  Ho- 
nour which  the  Fifth  Commandment  en- 
joyns  us  to  pay  them^  and  is  fo  interpret- 
ed by  our  Saviour  himfelf,  St.  Matthew.  1 5. 
4,  5,  6.  The   communication  therefore 
of  part  of  our  Wealth,  to  the  Clergy  Of- 
ficiating in  our  Houfes,  is  in  reafon,  no- 
thing but  a  due  Refped  to  their  Fundion, 
and  a  grateful  Acknowledgment  of  their 
Care :  What  the  Prieft  receives  from  us,  is 
in  effeft  offered  to  God  Almighty  5  becaufe 
'tis  given  upon  the  account  of  the  Relation, 
ke  hath  to  him  5  and  the  Advantages  we  re- 
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ceive  from  thence.   This  is  honouring  God 
vpith  our  Subjlance  ^  who  in  regard  he  ftands 
in  need  of  nothing  himfelf,  hath  ordered  ! 
thofe  Perfons  (whom  he  hath  fet  a  part  to 
keep  up  his  Service  and  Worfliip)  to  receive  ; 
what  Men  prefent  to  him,  in  token  of  his  j 
Sovereignty  and  Providence.    Thus  what  I 
was  offer'd  to  God  under  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  (except  what  was  fpent  in  Sacrifi- 
cing) was  the  Prieft's  Portion,  affign'd  by 
the  Divine  Appointment,  Numb.  j8.  8,  9. 
and  in  the  10th.  Verfe  of  that  Chapter,  the  I 
Reafon  wliy  the  Tribe  of  Levi  was  to  have  | 
no  Inheritance  in  the  Land  which  was  to  * 
be  divided,  is  given,  Becaufe  God  promi- 
fed  to  be  their  Inheritance  5  that  is,  to  give*! 
them  thofe  Offerings  which  were  made  to  I 
him ;  And  that  this  was  a  very  liberal  Af- 
i    fignment  5  and  much  exceeded  the  Provi- 
fion  which  was  made  for  the  reft  of  the 
Tribes,  might  ealily  be  made  good,  were  it 
not  Foreign  to  the  prefent  Argument. 

There  are  many  other  places  in  the  Old 
Teftament,  which  may  be  alledg'd  for  the 
Confirmation  of  this  Truth,  as  Dent.  18.  2. 
JoJIj.  15-14.  E^ek.  44.  28,  &c.  And  that 
this  Pradice  did  not  depend  upon  any  Ce- 
remonial Conftitution^  but  was  founded  in 
the  unalterable  reafon  of  things,will  appear 
if  we  look  into  the  New  Teftament  5  where 
St.  Pml  telk  us,  that  Cod  has  ordained 

that 
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that  thofe  that  Preach  the  Go/pel  (which  every 
Prieft  does  who  reads  the  New  Teftament) 
Jhould  live  of  the  Go/pel^  I  Cor.  9.  14.  Our 
Spiritual  Governours  are  Mimfters  of  God 
to  us,  as  well  as  our  Temporal,  Rom,  15.4. 
and  therefore  the  Apoftle's  Inference,  v.  6. 
may  in  a  qualified  fenfe  at  leaft,  be  applied 
to  them,  For  this  Caufe  pay  you  Tribute  alfo. 
And  that  the  fame  Apoftle  did  not  believe, 
that  a  Confideration  of  this  Nature  ought 
to  fubjeift  the  Clergy  to  Diftance  and  Sub- 
miflive  Behaviour,  is  beyond  queftion  5  for 
he  plainly  tells  the  Corinthians,  i  Cor.  9. 11. 
If  we  have  fown  unto  you  Spiritual  things,  is^ 
it  a  great  thing,  if  n>e  JJmU  reap  your  Carnal 
Things  .<?  It  feems,  he  did  not  believe  this 
Favour  fo  extraordinary  5  or  to  have  any 
fuch  commanding  Quality  in  it,  as  to 
make  him  their  Servant  or  Dependant,  if 
he  had  received  it.  Nay  he  tells  them,  that 
he  had  power  to  eat  and  to  drink  5  that  is, 
God  had  given  him  a  Right  to  a  competent 
Maintenance  out  of  the  Eftates  of  thofe  he 
inftrufted  5  which  without  queftion,  where 
the  Circumftances  of  the  Perfon  will  Per- 
mit, ought  to  be  proportioned  with  refpe^i 
to  the  Perfon  Reprefented  5  and  to  the  Na- 
ture and  Quality  of  the  Employ,  'Tis  plain 
therefore,  that  the  Apoftle  thought,  that 
if  God's  Minifters  lived  out  of  the  Fortunes 
,of  their  Charge,  yet  they  were  not  fo 
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mightily  indebted  beyond  a  Poflibility  of 
Requital  5  but  that  the  Obligation  was  full 
great  on  the  other  fide :  and  the  reafon 
why  fome  Men  now  a  days  are  not  of  the 
fame  Mind,  is,  becaufe  the  Concerns  of  an- 
other World  have  none,  or  a  very  flender 
Confideration  allowed  them  5  for  otherwife 
without  queftion.  Men  would  look  up- 
on thofe  as  none  of  their  leaft  beneficial 
Friends,  who  are  appointed  by  God  to 
guide  them  fecurely  in  their  Paffage  to 
Eternity :  But  now  'tis  the  Mode  with  too 
many,  to  live  as  if  their  Souls  were  the 
moft  inconfiderable  thing  they  carried  about 
them. 

5.  It  may  be  objeded,  That  every  Fa- 
mily ought  to  be  under  the  Government  of 
one  fingle  Perfon  5  and  becaufe  the  Prieft:  is 
eonfeffed  not  to  be  the  Matter,  therefore  he 
muft  be  under  Command  5  and  confequent^ 
ly  a  Servant.  Now  this  is  fo  flender  an  Ob- 
jedion,  that  I  fliould  have  waved  the  men? 
tion  of  it,  but  that  fome  People  feem  de? 
firous  of  being  impofed  upon  in  this  matter  5 
and  we  know  when  Men  are  in  love  with  a 
Miftake,  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  R.eafoq 
is  apt  to  entangle  their  Underftandingsj 
and  make  them  overlook  the  Evidence 
pf  an  AlTertion  they  are  prejudiced 
|ainft. 

To 
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To  what  is  objefted  therefore,  I  anfwer. 
That  this  Argument  proves  all  Boarders 
Servants,  though  their  OflBce  or  Quality  be 
never  fo  much  above  thofe  they  fojourn 
with.  I  grant,  thePrieft  is  not  to  difturb 
the  Mafter  of  the  Houfe  in  the  Government 
of  his  Family,  nor  to  intermeddle  in  liis  Af- 
fairs, (to  do  this  were  an  unreafonable  In- 
croachment)  but  the  living  under  his  Roof 
makes  him  no  more  his  Servant,  than  his 
Father  or  Mother  are,  when  they  refide 
with  him. 

There  may  be  feveral  other  things  urged 
againft  the  Truth  of  the  Propofition  I  am 
to  defend  5  but  the  fdlving  the  remaining 
Objections  will  fall  in  more  conveniently, 
after  I  have  given  a  (liort  Defcription  of  the 
Office  of  a  Chaplain  5  and  fliew  how  much 
it  differs  from  that  of  a  Servant^  and  how 
inconfiftent  it  is  with  it 5  which  I  (hall  pro- 
ceed to. 

I.  Therefore,  The  Office  of  a  Clergy- 
man in  a  Family,  is  to  Pray  for,  Blefs,  and 
give  Abfolution  to  thofe  he  is  concerned 
with ;  which  are  all  Afts  of  Authority  and 
Jurifdidion.  He  is  to  Counfel,  Exhort, 
and  Reprove  the  Mafter  of  the  Family  him- 
felf,  upon  occafion  (though  with  refpeft  to 
his  Station)  which  Offices  are  inconfi- 
ftent with  the  Condition  of  a  Servant  5 
and  muft  be  very  unfuccefsfully  perform- 
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ed  by  him,  as  will  further  appear  after^ « 
ward. 

2.  He  does  not  receive  this  Commiffion  I 
from  the  Mafter  of  the  Family,  or  from  \ 
any  humane  Authority,  but  frorn  God  him-  | 
felf,  whofe  Deputy  he  is  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  Religion :  He  is  not  entertained  upon 
any  fecular  Account  ^  or  to  manage  any  other  I 
Bufinefs  but  what  relates  to  another  World  5 
and  is  Confecrated  to  this  Fundion  by  the 
Divine  Warrant  and  Appointment  3  and 
ponfequently  he  is  God's  Minifter  not  Man's. 
The  Place  in  which  he  is  engaged  is  his 
Parifh^  and  the  difference  between  a  Paro- 
chial Prieft  and  him  lies  in  this.  That  the 
Extent  of  his  Charge  is  not  fo  large  as  that 
of  a  Parifh-Prieft  5  the  one  having  but  on- 
ly one  fingle  Family  to  take  care  of  5  and 
the  other  a  great  many :  But  the  Office  is 
the  fame  ^  and  therefore  the  one  hath  no 
more  reafon  to  be  accounted  a  Servant,  than 
the  other. 

5.  However  Pride,  Ignorance,  or  Incon- 
lideration,  may  fometimes  byals  Men's 
Minds,  yet  if  they  would  but  Attend 
to  their  own  Pradiice ,  they  would  fee 
that  the  Concern  of  a  Prieft  in  a  Family, 
|s  no  feryile  Employment  5  becaufe  in  the 
abfenceof  aPrieft,  the  Mafter  of  the  Family 
fuppJies  his  Place,  as  far  as  lawfully  he  may  5 
thzt.  is,  in  Praying  and  giving  Thanks  at 
'  ■  '    '  ■      ■'  '    '  '    Meat  3 
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Meat  5  which  is  a  plain  Confeffion,  that 
Men  are  fatisfied,  that  'tis  very  improper 
to  imploy  any  of  their  Servants  in  the  Per- 
formance of  Holy  Offices  5  the  doing  of 
which  would  be  diflionourableto  God,  and 
weaken  the  Force  and  Majefty  of  Religion: 
And  therefore  when  One  Confecrated  to 
Holy  Miniftrations  is  not  prefent,  God 
ought  to  be  addreffed  to  by  a  Perfon  of  the 
greateft  Confideration  in  the  Family  which 
implicit  Confeffion  of  theirs,  is  both  agree- 
able to  the  Reafon  of  Mankind  in  general, 
and  the  Pradice  of  the  firft  Ages  of  the 
World,  when  the  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical 
Authority  were  united  5  the  fame  Perfon 
being  both  Prieft  and  Prince  in  his  Family  5 
as  appears  from  Abraham^  Ifaac,  Jacob,  and 
Job's  ereding  Altars,  and  offering  Sacrifices: 
And  before  the  Inftitution  of  the  Mofaick 
Law  (in  which  God  chofe  a  diftinft  Tribe 
to  ferve  him  in  holy  Offices )  the  Firft- 
born,  among  other  confiderable  Privileges, 
had  the  Priefthood  annext  to  his  Birth- 
right. 

4.  This  Notion  of  a  Servant,  deftroys 
the  End  and  Defign  of  the  Prieftly  Office  5 
it  renders  his  Perfon  cheap:  and  his  Dif- 
pourfe  infignificant  5  it  caufes  his  Reproofs 
to  be  look'd  upon  as  prefumptuous  5  and 
makes  a  generous  Freedom  and  impartial 
Plainnefs,  to  be  interpreted  a  forgetfulnefs 
'  ■ of 
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of  Diftance :  And  yet  this  fort  of  Plain-deal' 
ing  is  not  more  neceflary  toward  any  fort 
of  People,  than  thofe  who  arc  Wealthy  and 
Honourable  5  the  Nature  of  their  Circum- 
ftances  being  fuch,as  make  them  much  more 
apt  to  flatter  themfelves,  and  to  be  flatter'd 
by  others  ^  which  made  St.  Paul  command 
St.  Timothy^  to  charge  thofe  that  were  Rich^ 
that  they  Jhonld  not  be  High-minded :  The 
Apoftlc  well  knew,  in  what  great  Danger 
fuch  Perfons  were  of  taking  the  height  of 
their  Condition  amifs^  and  confiding  too 
much  in  it  3  for  to  this  unhappy  Miftake, 
they  have  not  only  the  common  Artifices  of 
Self-love  to  betray  them  5  but  feveral  con- 
federate Circumftances  from  without , 
ftrike  in  to  carry  on  the  Impofture  5  and  to 
cheat  them  into  a  wrong  Opinion  of  them- 
felves. They  fee  how  they  are  reverenced 
and  admired,  by  almoft  all  fort  of  People  : 
and  that  Men  frequently  refign  their  Eafe, 
their  Liberty  and  Confciencetoo,to  purchafe 
fewer  Conveniencies  than  they  are  already 
polTeffed  of ;  They  find,  that  Wealth  and 
Reputation  puts  them  into  a  Capacity 
of  gratifying  their  Senfes,  and  their  Hu- 
mour 5  gives  them  many  Opportunities 
of  obliging  their  Friends,  and  crufhing 
their  Enemies,  and  makes  their  Will  a 
kind  of  Law  to  their  Inferiours  and  De- 
pendants.   Now  thefe  Advantages,  when 


they  are  not  throughly  examined,  but  ra- 
ted according  to  the  Value  which  vulgar 
Eftimation  fets  upon  them,  are  apt  to  fwell 
them  into  an  unreafonable  Conceit  of 
therafelves  5  which  Vanity  is  ftill  fed  and 
inflamed,  becaufe  they  are  often  fo  unfor- 
tunate, as  not  to  attend,  that  thefe  world- 
ly Accommodations  are  things  really  di- 
ftind  from  their  Owners  5  that  thefe  orna- 
mental Privileges  are  but  a  deeent  Var* 
nifli,  which  enriches  no  deeper  than  the 
Surface  5  an  Impreffion ,  which  though 
Royal,  cannot  alter  the  Metal;  But  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  their 
Fortunes  and  themfelves  to  be  all  of  a 
piece  5  that  this  glorious  Outfide  grows  out 
of  fome  intrinfick  Prerogative^  and  is  the 
genuine  Luftre  and  Complexion  of  their 
Nature.  And  dnce  a  flourifhing  Condition 
is  thus  apt  to  impofe  upon  Men  5  and  hath 
fuch  a  Natural  Tendency  to  give  them  a  falfe 
Idea  of  their  own  Excellency,  have  they  not 
need  of  a  prudent  and  confcientious  Friend, 
to  infinuate  that  they  have  no  effential  Ad- 
vantages above  the  reft  of  Mankind  5  to 
awaken  them  into  right  Apprehenfions  of 
things  5  and  refcue  them  from  that  De- 
lufion  which  their  own  Vanity,  and  th@ 
Ignorance  or  Defign  of  others,  often  puts 
upon  them?  Therefore  if  Men  would  have 
their  Lives  corred  and  happy,  they  ought 
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to  encourage  their  Friends,  (efpecially  thofe 
who  are  particularly  concern'd  in  the  Re- 
gulation of  their  Confcience)  to  tell  them 
of  their  Faults  5  they  (hould  invite  them 
to  this  Freedom,  if  not  by  exprefs  Declara- 
tion, yet  by  affable  Deportment^  always 
receiving  the  Performance  of  the  nice  Office, 
with  demonftrations  of  Pleafure  and  Sa- 
tisfadtion.  Did  Men  confider,  how  flip- 
pery  and  difficultly  manageable  an  elevated 
Station  is,  they  would  eafily  difcern,  that 
it  was  not  the  fafefl:  way  to  truft  altoge* 
ther  to  their  own  Condud ;  but  to  take  in 
the  conftant  affillance  of  a  Religious  Per- 
fon^  that  fo  their  Mifcarriages  might  be 
reprefented  5  their  Confciences  directed  in 
doubtful  Cafes  ^  and  their  Minds  fortified 
with  Defenfatives  proper  to  the  Temp- 
tations of  their  Condition  and  Temper. 
Indeed,  the  very  Converfe  of  fuch  a 
Guide,  if  his  Character  was  rightly  under- 
ftood,  and  prudently  fupported,  would 
help  to  keep  them  upon  their  Guard  5 
4nd  by  ftriking  a  kind  of  Religious  Awe 
upon  their  Spirits,  make  their  Gonver- 
fation  more  ftaunch  and  regular  5  and 
often  prevent  their  falling  into  any  re- 
markable Exceffes:  But  thefe  Advantages 
are  all  loft  upon  thofe  who  Mifappre- 
hend  the  Prieft's  OflSce  ^  and  entertain  him 
iipon  the  fame  Account  they  do  their  Foot- 
Men  5 


Men  3  only  to  garnifh  the  Table,  and  (luff 
out  the  Figure  of  the  Family.  When 
a  Man  hath  received  fuch  a  difparaging 
Notion  of  the  Prieft  ^  and  rang'd  him 
amongft  his  Servants  ^  there  is  fmall  likeli- 
hood of  his  being  the  better  for  his  Com- 
pany 5  for  this  Conceit  will  make  his  Car- 
riage lofty  and  referv'd^  his  Words,  Ge- 
ftures,  and  Silence,  v^ill  all  carry  marks 
of  Negleft  and  Imperioufnefs  in  them : 
Which  are  plain  and  defigned  Intimations, 
that  the  Prieft  muft  not  infift  upon  the  Pri- 
viledges  of  his  Fundion ;  that  he  muft  not 
pretend  to  any  Liberty,  but  what  his  Pa- 
tron is  pleas'd  to  allow  ^  with  the  Dire- 
ction of  whofe  Aftions  he  is  not  to  inter- 
meddle 5  nor  remonftrate  againft  the  un- 
reafonableneft  of  any  Praftice^  nor  ftiow 
him  the  Danger  of  continuing  in  it :  For 
though  all  this  be  done  with  Caution  and 
Tendernefs,  and  Refpedt,  yet  he  muft  look 
for  nothing  but  Difdain  and  Difappoint- 
ment  in  requital  5  for  prefuming  to  admo- 
nifli  his  Super|ours :  Which  is  fuch  an  Ufur- 
pation  upotf  'Dominion  and  Quality  as  is 
not  to  be  endur*d5  being  neither  agreeable 
to  the  fervile  Employment  of  the  One,  nor 
confiftent  with  the  Honour  of  the  Other. 

5.  This  degrading  the  Priefthcod  into 
a  fervile  Office,  takes  off  from  that  Venera- 
tion which  is  due  to  the  folcmn  Myftcrics 
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of  Religion  ^  and  makes  them  look  Common 
and  Contemptible  5-  by  being  adminiftred 
by  perfons  not  fui  juris ^  but  obnoxious  to  the 
Pleafure  of  thofe  who  receive  them ;  God 
therefore,  to  prevent  his  Ordinances  from 
falling  into  Contempt,  and  to  make  them 
efFedtual  to  procure  the  happinefs  of  Man- 
kind, hath  given  his  Priefts  Authority  over 
all  they  are  concerned  with  5  they  are  to  blefs 
the  People  in  his  Name  5  and  the  Author  of 
the  Hebrews  tells  us,  that  without  contraditiion 
the  Icfs  is  blejfed  of  the  better^  Heb.  7.  7.  They 
are  called  the  Lord's  Priejis^  i  Sam.  22.  17. 
The  Mejfengers  of  the  Lord  ofHofls^  Mai. 2. 7. 
And  in  the  New  Teftament  they  are  ftiled 
the  Stewards  and  A^bajfadors  of  God  and 
finade  Overfeers  of  his  Church  by  the  Holy 
Ghoji,  2  Cor.  5.  20.  A6ts  20.  28.  The  Senfe 
of  which  Texts,  and  partly  the  Words,  are 
by  the  Appointment  of  our  Church,  appli- 
ed to  thofe  who  are  ordain'd  Priefts,  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  the  Dignity  of  theirOfEce5 
and  the  great  Care  they  ought  to  take  about 
the  conscientious  Difcharge  of  it. 

I  confefs,  'tis  poffible  for  a  Prieft  to 
make  himfelf  a  Servant  ^  he  may  *tis  likely, 
be  Steward  or  Clerk  of  the  Kitchin,  if  he 
plcafes^  (as  Bifhop  Latimer  complains  fomc 
of  the  Clergy  were  forced  to  be  in  his 
Time,  Heylins  Hift.  Elefor,  p.  61.)  but  as 
long  as  he  does  not  engage  in  any  Employ- 
ment 
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ment  which  is  intended  for  State,  or  the 
Convenience  of  Life  5  as  long  as  he  keeps  to 
hisPrieftly  Fundion,  fo  long  he  may  be  affu- 
red  he  hath  no  Mafter  in  the  Houfe^  and 
for  any  to  fuppofe  he  hath,  is  an  unreafon- 
able  and  abfurd  Miftake5  (to  fay  no  worfe 
of  it)  'tis  an  inverting  that  Order  which 
God  made  between  the  Prieft  and  People ; 
and  denies  that  Authority  which  God  hath 
granted  for  the  Edification  of  his  Church* 
It  endeavours  to  deftroy  that  Honourable 
Relation  which  the  Prieft  hath  to  the  Divine 
Majefty  ( to  whofe  Service  he  is  appropri- 
ated) which  God  is  pleas'd  to  Dignifie  him 
with,  that  he  might  have  the  greater  In- 
fluence upon  thofe  he  is  concern'd  with  5 
and  be  fuccefsful  in  the  Execution  of  his 
Office :  And  therefore  for  a  Patron  to  ac- 
count fuch  a  Confecrated  Perfon  his  Prieft, 
as  if  he  belonged  to  him  as  a  Servant,  is  iri 
efFed  to  Challenge  Divine  Honours  5  and  to 
fet  up  himfelf  for  a  God  5  For  if  he  is  any 
thing  lefs,  he  muft  own,  that  the  Service 
of  the  Prieft  does  not  belong  to  him  ^  for 
that  in  the  very  Terms  and  Notion  of  it, 
is  intended  for  no  Being  Inferiour  to  that 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  Divine. 
'     If  it  be  objefted,  That  the  Prieft  hath 
obliged  himfelf  to  remove  with  the  Patron, 
when  and  whither  he  thinks  fit  ^  and  there- 
fore feems  to  be  in  the  fame  Condition  with 
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the  reft  of  the  Attendants  i  To  this  I  anfwer. 
That  this  makes  him  no  more  a  Servant- 
than  the  travelling  and  ambulatory  way  of 
Living  amongft  the  Tartars^  would  rhake 
the  Priefts  Servants  to  the  People  5  provided 
they  were  Chriftians :  To  make  it  plainer, 
Suppofe  a  Bifhop  Ordain'd  over  the  Com- 
any  of  a  Ship  ^  and  that  his  Diocefs  lay  on- 
ly in  one  Bottom 5  can  we  Imagine  that  he 
would  lofe  his  Epifcopal  Power  5  and  fall 
into  the  Condition  of  other  Sea-men,  as 
foon  as  the  Ship  was  order'd  to  weigh  An- 
chor ^  and  began  to  make  its  Voyage  from 
one  Port  to  another?  At  this  rate,  a  Man 
may  call  a  Guardian  Angel  one  of  his  Do- 
mefticks  5  becaufe  for  the  Security  and  Pro- 
tection of  their  Charge,  thefe  benevolent 
Spirits  are  pleased  to  Accompany  us  from 
one  Place  to  another.  I  grant  the  Scripture 
tells  us,,  they  are  fent  forth  to  Mimjier  for' 
thofe  who  are  Heirs  of  Salvation,  Heb.  r.  14. 
but  then  we  muft  allow  them  to  be  God's 
Minifters,  not  ours;  and  fo  likewife  are 
thofe  of  whom  I  am  now  Speaking;  as 
among  other  Places  may  be  feen  from  2  Cor. 
6.  4.  God  hath  pleas'd  to  put  the  Clergy  in 
joynt  Commiffion  with  the  Angels  them- 
felves^  for  the  Guidance  of,  and  fuperin- 
tending  his  Church.  When  St.  would 
haveworfbipped  the  Angel  which  appear'd 
to  him,  he  is  forbid  to  do  it  ^  and  the  reafon 
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alledged  is,  becaufe  I  am  thy  Fetlow-Servant^ 
Rev.  19.  10.  that  is,  zs  Grotius  expounds 
it,  we  are  both  Ambafladors  of  the  fame 
King.    And  although  St.  John,  and  the  reft 
of  the  Apoftles,  had  Privileges  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  both  in  tefped  of  the  Extent 
of  their  jurifdiftion,  the  Infallibility  of  their 
Do^rine,  and  other  miraculous  Gifts  with  - 
which  they  were  endowed  5  to  which  Bi- 
ihops  themieives,  much  lefs  iriferiour  Priefts, 
have  no  reafon  to  pretend  5  yet  though  God 
was  pleas'd  for  the  more  fpeedy  and  cfFedu- 
al  planting  of  Chriftianity,  to  qualifie  the 
Apoftles  in  an  extraordinary  Manner  5  and 
to  give  theni  a  larger  Commiffion  than 
to  the  Clergy  of  fucceeding  Ages  5  yet  they 
all  Aft  by  the  fame  Authority,  and  for  the 
fame  End :  Therefore  the  unfixt  and  moving 
Nature  of  a  Cure,  does  not  alter  and  de- 
grade the  Office  of  a  Prieft :  He  is  not  lefs  al 
Shepherd,  becaufe  the  Flock  happens  fome- 
tiraes  to  wander  unaccountably,  from  one 
Pafture  to  another :  He  is  bound  to  attend 
the  Charge  lie  hath  undertaken  5  and  muft 
^nfwer  the  Negleft  of  it  to  God  5  and 
when  it  does  not  continue  in  the  fame  Place, 
to  accompany  it's  Motiofi,  is  no  more  a  Di- 
minution to  his  Office,  than  it  is  to  that  of  a 
Judge  to  go  the  Circuit  5  whofe  Commiffi- 
on is  as  confidcrable,  though  it  travels 
with  him  from  one  County  to  another, 
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as  if  he  had  been  always  fixt  in  Weflmwfter' 
hall. 

If  it  be  farther  objefted.  That  the  Patron| 
appoints  the  Hours  of  Prayer 5  which! 
feems  to  imply  foraething  of  Command:; 
To  this  I  anfwer,  That  in  his  chufing  the 
Time  of  Prayer,  he  does  not  appoint  any 
Service  for  himfelf  5  but  only  declares,  when; 
he  and  his  Houfhould  are  ready  for  God's; 
Worfhip,  and  defirous  of  the  Prieftly  Abfo-; 
lution  and  Bleffing^  which  is  proper  for  him 
to  do  5  becaufe  the  Family  is  employed  in, 
his  Bufinefs,  and  under  his  Command  3  and' 
therefore  without  his  Permiffion,  they  have 
not  many  times  an  Opportunity  of  meeting 
together  for  Divine  Service :  Which  is  ftill 
more  reafonable  5  becaufe  the  Prieft  is  fup- 
pofed  only  to  intend  the  Affairs  of  Religion  5 
and  to  be  always  ready  for  the  Performance 
ofhisOffice^  and  confequently,  that  Time  j 
which  is  moft  convenient  for  thofe  under  his  1 
Care,  and  in  which  the  Affembly  is  like  to 
be  moft  Numerous,  he  is  by  Virtue  of  his  : 
Office  bound  to  obferve^  whether  his  Cure 
lies  in  a  private  Family,  or  a  whole  Parifb.  ' 

But  laftly,  it  may  be  urged,  That  the 
13  of  Hen.  8.  cap.  28.  calls  the  Patrons  of 
Chaplains  their  Mafters^  and  will  any  Man 
be  fo  hardy,  as  to  queftion  the  Judgment 
and  Determination  of  the  Parliament?  But 
here  we  may  obferve. 
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Firft,  That  though  the  Parliament  calls 
them  Servants,  yet  it  does  not  Enadt 
them  fuch.  Now  'tis  not  impoffible,  but 
that  the  Penners  of  a  Bill  may  fometimes 
draw  it  up  in  improper  Language.  Secondly, 
This  Adt  calls  only  thofe  Patrons  Mafters, 
who  can  give  Qualifications  for  Pluralities. 
Having  premifed  this  Obfervation,  I  an- 
fwer,  with  all  due  Submiffion  and  Refpedt 
to  this  Leg  iflative  Council  ^  That  if  the  Que- 
ftion  was  concerning  any  Civil  flight,  then 
'tis  confeffed,  'tis  in  the  Power  of  the  Par- 
liamePxt  either  to  limit,  or  take  it  away  5 
becaufe  the  whole  Power  and  Authority  of 
the  Kingdom  is  there,  either  Perfonally,  or 
by  Reprefentation  ^  and  therefore  they  may 
deprive  any  Perfon  of  his  Honour  or 
Eftate  (the  Right  of  the  Succeflion  to  the 
Crown  excepted)  as  far  as  they  pleafe: 
Not  that  'tis  impoffible  for  them  toad Un- 
juftly  5  but  only  that  what  they  Determine 
liath  the  force  of  a  Law  ^  becaufe  every 
Man  is  fuppofed  to  have  given  his  Con- 
fent  to  it.  But  here  we  muft  obferve. 
That  the  Church  is  a  dlftindt  Society  from 
the  State 5  and  independent  upon  it:  The 
Conftitution  of  the  Church  is  founded 
in  the  Appointment  of  Chrift  5  in  that  Com- 
miffion  which  he  gave  the  Apoftles  and 
their  Succeffors^  and  confequently,  does 
not  derive  its  Authority  from  any  Earth- 
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ly  Power.   The  Civil  Magiftrate  never  yet  i 
made  a  Bifhop,  Prieft,  or  Deacon  5  nor 
ever  can  5  and  therefore  we  may  fafely 
affirm,  without  any  injury  or  difrefped  I 
to  him.  That  he  cannot  make  thefe  Spiri- 
tual Offices  greater  or  lefs  than  they  are : ; 
Therefore  if  God  hath  made  the  Priefts  I 
Office  (as  nothing  is  plainer  in  Scripture 
than  that  he  hath)  an  Office  of  Govern*  1 
ment,    Direftion,    and  Superintendence! 
over  thofe  he  is  concerned  with  ^  then ' 
'tis  not  in  the  Power  of  the  Parliament 
to  make  his  Condition  fervile^  becaufc 
no  Perfon,  or  Society  of  Perfons,  can  take 
away  that  Power  which  they  never  gave ; 
The  Parliament  may  with  equal  Right  i 
Enaft,  That  Parents  (hall  be  fubjedfc  to 
their  Children  ^  and  that  the  Wife  (hall 
be  her  Husband's  Miftrefs,  without  a  Com- 
pliment, as  make  the  People  the  Priefts 
Matters  5  and  give  the  Flock  a  Jurifdi- 
€tion  over  the  Shepherd ;  They  may  with 
the  fame  Juftice  repeal  the  moft  Efta- 
bliftied  Laws  of  Nature 5  and  invert  the! I 
Right  of  the  two  former  Relations,  as  of 
this  latter  3  for  this  hath  its  Eftablifti- ; 
ment  from  the  fame  God  that  the  other  j! 
have 5  and  for  Ends,  at  leaft  equally i! 
weighty,  and  momentous.    This  Power  |i 
of  their  Spiritual  Governours  they  have 
Ko  more  Authority  to  Deftroy,  than  they 
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have  to  Vote  down  the  Canon  of  Scripture  5 
or  to  Decree,  Sacrilege  to  be  no  Sins 
*Tis  granted.  That  all  Ecclefiaftical  Per- 
fons,  as  they  are  Members  of  the  State,  are 
fubjedl:  to  its  Authority^  and  that  a  Prieft, 
or  Biftiop,  may  properly  be  a  Servant  to 
the  Magiftrate  5  if  he  holds  any  Secular 
Employment  under  him  5  becaufe  in  this 
Cafe,  he  Afts  by  a  Commiffion  from  the 
Civil  Government  5  but  this  only  concerns 
him  as  he  is  a  Member  of  the  State  5 
and  does  not  in  the  leaft  afFeft  his  Spiritu- 
al Capacity:  The  Power  which  refults 
from  that,  flows  from  another  Fountain; 
and  is  given  by  our  Saviour  himfelf^  and 
therefore  cannot  be  weakened,  or  recall'd, 
by  any  State-Conftitution  whatever.  Men 
ftiould  do  well  therefore  to  confider. 
That  as  a  Prince  hath  no  reafon  to  take  it 
well,  if  the  People  ftiould  look  upon  his 
Officers  as  their  Servants;  fo  'tis  not 
over  refpeMul  to  God  Almighty,  to  fup- 
pofe  his  Minifters  ftand  in  that  inferi-r 
our  Relation  to  thofe  they  are  concern'd 
with. 

To  go  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Matter^ 
and  to  put  the  Churches  Independency  be- 
yon^i  all  Difpute,  I  ftiall  throw  the  Argu^ 
ment  into  a  Method,  and  Treat  it  a  littk 
i  more  at  Large. 
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But  to  prevent  Mifconftruftion,  1  defire 
to  be  underftood,  that  by  Church- Power,  I 
mean  only  that  which  is  purely  Spiritual : 
And  that  Ecclefiafticks,  as  fuch,  can  make 
no  Diredt  or  Indireft  Claim  to  any  other. 
And  therefore, 

Firfi,  They  are  no  lefs  the  Subjects  of  i 
Princes  than  the  Laity, 

Secondly,  Their  merely  fecular  Eftates,.; 
their  Civil  Priviles;es  and  Jurifdidions,  are  | 
all  under  th- Cognizance  of  the  State  5  of! 
which  they  may  be  Legally  (though  not 
always  Eq-nraMv)  DilTeized,  whenever 
the  Legifl  it'^  e  Autho  ity  of  a  Kingdom  I 
fliall  think  fir  to  do  it:  Having  premifed  | 
this,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  prove  their  Inde- 
pendency in  things  purely  Relating  to  their 
Fundion. 

1.  From  the  Original  of  Ecclefiaftical ! 
Authority. 

2.  From  the  End  and  Defign  of  it. 
From  the  Pradtife  of  the  Primitive  i 

Church, 

I,  From  the  Original  of  Ecclefiaftical 
Authority:  The  Power  of  Governing  the 
Church,  and  Perforrning  the  Offices  of  Re-  ' 
ligion  is  neither  any  Gift  of  the  People, 
sior  held  by  Commiffion  from  Kings  and  ' 
princes:  It  fprings  from  a  Greater  Origi- 
nal 5  and  Derives  no  lower  than  from 
Heaven  it  felf.   Our  Bleffed  Saviour,  who 
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Redeemed  the  Church,  was  pleafcd  to  fettle 
the  Adminiftration  of  it  by  his  own  -Ap- 
pointment: From  him  the  Apoflles  receiv- 
ed Authority  to  Teach  and  Govern,  fuch 
as  were  Converted  by  them^  the  words  of 
their  Commiflion  are  plain,  and  exprelTed 
with  all  Imaginable  Advantage,  As  my 
Father  hath  fent  me^  even  fo  fend  I  you  3 
whojefoever  Sins  ye  remit  J  hey  are  remitfed,Si.C. 
St.  joh.  20,  21,  25.  Upon  this  account  the 
Apoftles  are  calPd  Ambajfadors  and  Mini- 
fiers  ofChrifi,  iCor.4.  i.  And  the  People 
are  Commanded  to  Obey  and  Submit  them- 
felves  to  thofe  who  have  this  Spiritual  Au- 
thority, Heb.  15.  17.  Neither  was  this 
Power  to  Expire  with  the  Apoftles  5  but  to 
be  Conveyed  by  Succeffion,  through  all 
Ages  of  the  World  5  there  being  the  fame 
Caufe  for  it's  Continuance,  as  for  irs  firft 
Inftitution  ;  And  accordingly  we  find  from 
St.  P<z«/,  that  one  reafon  of  his  giving  Titus 
the  fuper-intendency  of  Crete  was,  to  or- 
dain Elders  in  every  City^  Tit.  i.  5.  Thus 
Clemens  Romanus  (  i.Ep.  ad  Cor. )  tells  us, 
the  Apoftles  in  their  Travels  ufed  to  Or- 
dain Bifhops,  &c.  for  the  Advantage  of 
fuch  as  were  only  Chriftians  in  Profped^ 
as  well  as  for  thofe  who  were  already  Con- 
verted. And  thus  the  facred  Order  has  been 
Continued,  without  Interruption,  for  near 
1700  Years :  Now  our  Saviour,we  know  was 
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no  Temporal  Prince.   He  refufed  to  Inter-l 
pofe  in  a  Cafe  of  Property  5  and  declared 
ExpreOy,  that  his  Kingdom  was  not  of 
this  World,  St.  Luke  12.  14.  St.  jF<7;&.  18. 
36.  from  whence  'tis  plain,  that  the  Au- 
thority which  our  Saviour  gave  the  Church, 
can  have  no  Dependance  upon  the  State  5 
becaufe  it  was  never  derived  from  thence. 
Tis  true,  all  Power,  both  Sacred  and  Ci- 
vil, came  originally  from  God  ^  yet  under , 
the  Jewifti,  and  efpecially  under  the  Chri? ! 
ftian  Inftitution,  the  Crown  and  Mitre  have ' 
been  divided  :  And  though  the  fame  Perr 
fons  are  capable  of  both  ^  yet  the  Claim 
muft  be  made  upon  a  different  Account  5 
and  conveyed  by  Titles  perfectly  diftin^l: ; ' 
And  fince  the  Ecclefiaftical  Authority  doth 
not  hold  of  the  Civil  Magiftrate,  it  cannot 
be  forfeited  to  him  :  As  the  State  cannot  : 
Confecrate  Bilhops  and  Priefts,  fo  neither 
can  they  recall  their  Character  5  or  reftrair^ 
them  in  the  Exercife  of  their  Function  | 
there  being  no  reafon,  a  Privilege  fliould  be  ' 
either  Extinguiflied ;  or  limited  by  thofc 
who  were  never  matters  of  the  Grant:  For 
what  a  Man  has  no  power  to  give,  he  can 
have  no  Right  to  take  away.  This  will  fur- 
ther appear^  if  we  confider  the  Means  by 
which  the  Advantages  of  Chriftianity  are 
conveyed  to  us.  Now  that  the  Sacraments  are 
fieceffary  for  this  purpofe,  is  Evident  from 
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Scripture :  For  concerning  Baptifm  'tis 
faid.  That  except  a  Man  be  born  of  Wafer  ^  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdon$ 
of  God.  St.  John  3.  5.  And  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  ftiled  by  St.  Paul  ( i  Cor.  10.  6.) 
The  Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Chrifi'j  that  is,  the  Means  by  which  the  Be- 
nefits of  Chrift's  Death  are  applied  to  us. 
So  that  without  being  partakers  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, we  can  have  no  Pretence  to  the  Co- 
venant of  Grace  5  no  Title  to  the  Affiftance 
of  God's  Spirit  5  nor  any  Affur^nce  of  a 
BlelTed  Immortality. 

Now  I  fuppofe,  none  of  the  Laity  will 
pretend  to  an  Authority  to  Adminifter  the 
Sacraments:  they  will  not  Challenge  a 
Right  to  Seal  Covenants  in  God's  Name; 
or  to  Reprefent  him  in  Afts  of  folemnBlef- 
fing  and  Abfolution.  No  Man  (as  the 
Apoftle  argues)  otight  to  take  this  Honour  to 
himfelf  hut  he  that  \s  c?i\\t  A  of  God as  was 
Aaron,  Heb.  5.  4.  The  Fate  of  Corah  and 
Z)zziah,  C  Numb.  16.  2  Chron-  26.  J  are 
fufficient  to  deterr  all  Secular  Perfons  from 
an  Encroachment  of  this  Nature  5  which  if 
made,  God  would  both  Punifti  theUfurpa- 
tion,  and  null  the  Aft ;  as  a  Prince  would 
be  obliged  to  do  in  point  of  Govern- 
ment, if  any  Perfon  (hould  Forge  a 
Commiffion  in  his  Name.  Now  fince 
the  Sacraments,  wliiqh  are  both  neceflary 
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to  make  us  Members  of  the  Church  5  and 
to  Convey  the  Advantages  of  Chriftianity 
to  us  5  are  by  our  Saviour's  fpecial  Appoint- 
ment entruftcd  with  the  Clergy  5  and  the 
Adminiftration  of  them  is  lodged  in  their 
Hands  5  from  hence  it  follows.  That  thofe 
who  have  the  Sole  Right  of  admitting  into 
a  Society,  or  Excluding  from  it  ^  andofdif- 
penfing  the  Rewards  and  Punifliments,  are 
the  proper  and  only  Governours  of  that  Soci- 
ety 5  and  can  have  no  Dependance  upon  any 
other. 

Secondly,  The  Independency  of  Eccle- 
liaftical  Authority,  may  be  proved  from 
the  End  and  Defign  of  it. 

I  fuppofe,  I  need  not  Prove  that  the  Chri- 
ftian  Religion,  as  contained  in  the  New 
Teffcament,  is  the  laji  Revelation  which 
God  intends  to  make  to  the  World.  Now 
this  being  granted,  we  muft  fuppofe,  that 
our  B'eiTbd  Saviour  Founded  his  Church 
upon  fach  Laws  5  and  gave  it  fuch  lafting 
Principles  of  Government,  as  fhould  beft 
maintain  its  Continuance  5  and  fecure  thofe 
important  Truths  He  had  entrufted  it 
with:  Leaft  of  all  can  we  imagine,  He 
would  build  it  upon  a  Sandy  Foundation  5 
and  mike  it  Depend  upon  the  Arbitrary 
Power  of  its  Enemies.  Our  Saviour  fore- 
favv,  that  all  the  Princes  of  the  World 
would  disbelieve  5  and  many  of  them, 

Perfecute, 
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Perfeeute  his  Doftrine  for  feveral  Ages  toge- 
ther 5  and  therefore  would  be  very  impro- 
per Perfons  to  have  been  trufted  with  the 
Sovereign  Adminiftrations  of  Ecclefiaftical 
Affairs.  Had  the  Government  of  the  Church 
been  derived  from  them  3  or  depended  up- 
on their  Allowance  5  Chriftianity  had  been 
a  very  fhort  liv'd  Religion  5  and  never  out- 
grown its  Infancy.  In  this  Cafe  the  Pub- 
lick  AlTemblies,  Ordinations,  Sacraments, 
and  Difcipline,  muft  have  lain  at  the  Mer- 
cy of  Unbelievers  5  and  the  Clergy  ought 
not  to  have  Executed  their  Funftion,  nor 
taken  Care  of  their  Flock,  unlefs  the  Civil 
Magiftrate  would  have  given  them  leave. 
For  if  the  Spiritual  Supremacy  were  the 
Right  of  Princes,  tho'  they  might  poffibly 
Abufe  the  Management  of  this  Preroga- 
tive 5  yet  it  ought  to  lie  abfolutely  at  their 
Difpofal  5  and  under  their  Regulation  : 
And  for  any  Perfon  to  meddle  in  Eccleff- 
aftical  Matters,  without  a  Commiffion 
from  them  5  but  Efpecially  againft  their 
Commands 5  would  be  an  open  Violation 
of  their  Right  5  which  no  Man  ought  to 
be  Guilty  of,  tho'  for  the  Support  of  the 
beft  Religion  5  hecaufe  we  ought  not  to  do  ill 
that  Good  may  come  of  it.  And  fince  no 
Society  can  fubfift  without  Government  and 
Difcipline^  if  the  Bifhops  could  Exer- 
cife  no  fpiritual  Authority  without  a  Lay- 
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Permiffion,  it  would  be  in  the  Civil  Ma- 
giftrates  Power  to  make  the  Perpetuity  of 
the  Church  imprafticable  5  and  the  Chrifti-  I 
an  Religion  would  Depend  upon  the 
Pleafure  of  the  Prince.  But  befides  the 
Abfurdity  of  this  way  of  Reafoning,  we 
have  in  the 

Third  place,  the  Pradkice  of  the  Apoftles, 
and  of  the  whole  Primitive  Church,  to 
prove  that  the  Eccleliaftical  Authority  was 
perfectly  fui  juris  5  and  never  under  the  Con- 
troul  of  the  Secular  Magiftrate.  Thus 
when  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  jfen?/,  who 
aded  by  the  Authority  of  the  Romans^ 
and  had  the  Affiftance  of  the  Captain 
of  the  Temple  5  when  they  Imprifoncd 
the  Apoftles,  and  commanded  them  not  to 
/peak  at  all,  nor  teach  in  the  Name  of  Jefnu 
A&s  4.  1 9.  to  this  their  Anfwer  is  plain  and 
pofitive;  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  fight  of 
God  to  hearken  unto  yon  more  than  unto  God, 
Judge  ye,  ver.  20.  that  is  to  fay,  they  had 
a  Coaimiffion  from  Heaven  to  Preach  the 
Gofpel ;  which  they  were  bound  to  Exe- 
cute ;  and  which  no  Temporal  Jurifdidtion 
had  any  Authority  to  revoke.  Whereas, 
had  the  Church  been  under  the  Check  of 
the  State  in  Matters  purely  Spiritual  ^  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John  were  much  to  blame  for 
refufing  to  Obey  their  Superiours;  they 
ought  to  have  acquiefced  in  the  Sanhe^ 

drim's 
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dritn's  Prohibition  ;  and  not  to  have  purfu- 
cd  their  Funftion  after  they  were  folemnly 
filenc'd;  and  that  by  thofe  whom  them- 
f elves  owned  to  be  Ruler t  of  the  People^ 
AB,  4.  8.  Either  therefore  the  Church  muft 
bcConftituted  Independent  of  the  State;  or 
the  Apoftles  can  never  be  cleared  of  th« 
Charge  of  Sedition. 

The  fame  Imputation  will,  upon  the 
Modern  Principles,  afFedt  the  Biftiops  of 
the  Univerfal  Church  for  the  firft  300 
Years;  who  held  Publick  Affemblies,  Go- 
verned their  Clergy,  and  their  People,  and 
performed  all  parts  of  their  OflSce,  not 
only  without  any  Authority  from  their 
refpeftive  Princes;  but  often,  contrary  to 
their  exprefs  Commands;  which  M^ter 
of  Faft  is  fo  well  known,  that  'twould  be 
fuperfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  Proof  of 
it. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  thefe  were  Heathen 
Princes;  but  when  the  Emperors  became 
Part  of  the  Church,  the  Cafe  was  other- 
wife. 

To  this  I  anfwer.  That  the  Change  of 
the  Emperour's  Religion  could  not  gain 
them  any  fuch  new  Jurifdidion  as  is 
Pretended.  For  as  Magiftracy  in  gene- 
ral, do's  not  imply  Right  to  Spiritual 
Authority ;  fo  neither  doth  the  denomi- 
nation of  Chriftian  give  it  any  fuch  Ad- 
vantage. 
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vantage.  For,  I  fuppofe  fpiritual  Domi- 
nion is  no  more  founded  in  Grace  than 
Temporal.  In  fhort ,  if  Princes  receive 
any  fuch  Authority  by  Virtue  of  their 
Chriftianity,  it  mufl:  Be  conveyed  either 
by  Revelation  5  or  implied  in  the  Notion 
ojfBaptifm* 

As  to  the  Point  of  Revelation  5  the  j 
Scripture  nowhere  teaches  us.  That  Princes  i 
upon  their  turning  Chriftian,  fhould  have  ^ 
their  Commiffion  enlarged,  with  the  Ad- 
dition of  Epifcopal,  or  Prieftly  Power.  I 
grant  it  was  foretold.  That  K.ings  jhonld 
be  nurfiiig  Fathers  to  the  Church,  Ifa.  44.  2g. 
but  then  it  is  added,  That  they  jh all  how 
down  to  her  with  their  Faces  towards  the 
F.arth  5  and  elfewhere,  that  they  jfull  Mini- 
fier  to  Her,  or  Serve  Her,  Ifa.  60.  10.  We 
fee  therefore  we  muft  not  ftrain  upon  the 
Letter,  in  tbefe  Expreflions  5  nor  prefs  the 
Metaphor  too  far  ^  unlefs  we  will  con- 
clude Contradiftions :  Therefore  the  Cha- 
rader  of  their  being  Nurfing  Fathers,  is 
fufEciently  fullfilled  by  their  affording 
Chriftians  Proteftion  and  Encouragement 
under  their  Government^  and  by  Punifhing 
the  Contempt  of  Religion.  But  that  the  Ma- 
giftrates  Converfion  fliould  alter  the  Seat  of 
£!cclefiafl:ic al  Government  3  put  a  period  to 
the  Apoftolical  Succeffion  5  and  Difll^lvethe 
Church  into  the  State,  is  not  fo  much  as  the 

leaft 


leaft  hinted.  And  as  for  Baptifm,  there 
is  no  Authority  of  any  kind  implyed  in 
the  receiving  that  Sacrament  ^  if  there  were, 
every  Chriftian  would  have  an  Equal 
fhare  in  this  Privilege^  which  would  make 
the  Conftitution  of  the  Church  Monftrous, 
in  which  all  its  Members  would  be  Gover- 
noursj  and  fo  none  under  an  Obligation 
of  being  Governed. 

From  the  Independency  of  the  Church 
thus  Proved,  thefe  Conclufions  naturally 
follow. 

Firft,  That  it  is  no  more  in  the  Power  of 
the  State,  to  deprive  the  Church  Governors 
of  their  purely  Spiritual  Authority^  than  it  is 
in  the  Power  of  the  Church  to  remove  the 
Magiftracy,  or  difincorporate  the  State.  For 
all  Punilliment  and  Cenfure  fuppofes  Jurif- 
didioninthePerfon  who  Inflifts  it.  But  this 
fuppofition,  islnconfiftent  with  the  Notion 
of  Independency :  Thofe  who  are  Indepen- 
dent being  in  this  Senfe  equal,  fo  far  as 
their  Independency  reaches  5  and  have  no 
Privileges  to  Command,  or  Duties  to  Obey 
on  either  fide.    From  whence  it  follows. 

Secondly,  That  this  Privilege  of  Inde- 
pendency in  Matters  purely  Spiritual^  will 
Reach  the  Inferior  Clergy  ^  for  their  Au- 
thority being  Derived  from  the  Biftiops, 
and  of  the  fame  Nature  with  Theirs, 
it  can  be  fubordinate  or  related  to  no 

other 
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other  Head  of  Jurifdiftion ;  and  there- 
fore Thefe  are  no  more  Liable  to  have 
their  Rights  Extinguiftied,  or  their  Cha- 
rafter  Abated  by  a  Lay-Power,  than  the 
Bifhops. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  Second  thing 
at  firft  propounded,  viz.  to  ftiew,  That 
whatfoever  fair  Expeftatioris  the  Patron 
may  have  given  the  Prieft,  yet  thefe  arc 
not  fufficient  Grounds  for  an  imperious  Car- 
riage on  the  one  hand ;  or  a  fervile  SubmifS- 
on  on  the  other. 

I.  This  fort  of  Deportment  were  un- 
rcafonable;  fuppofing  the  Patron  had  as 
full  and  abfolute  d  Right  in  ChUrch-Pre- 
ferment ,  as  he  hath  ih  any  other  part 
of  his  Eftate.  For  whait  can  be  a  more 
ungenerous  arid  ungentlemanly  Pradice, 
than  to  require  that  a  Man  ftiould  refigfi 
up  his  Liberty,  and  forfeit  the  Privileges 
of  his  Station;  only  upon  the  probability  of 
receiving  fome  fort  of  Confideration  for  it 
afterwards?  How  unlike  a  Benefaftor  does 
he  look,  who  fets  an  Excife  upon  his  bare 
Word ;  and  clogs  the  expeftatiori  of  future 
Advantage  with  prefent  Inconvenience? 
Thus  to  anticipate  the  Revenues  of  a  Fa- 
vour, is  like  taking  Ufury  for  Mony  before 
*tis  Lent;  which  certainly  is  one  of  the 
worft  fort  of  Extortion  ;  becaufe  here  a 
Man  not  only  pays  for  that  he  hath  not,  but 
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for  that  which  poffibly  he  may  never  havet 
But, 

2.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  Prieft  in  adtual 
PolTeflion  of  fome  confiderable  Preferment, 
yet  being  ^tis  pretended  to  be  given,  it 
Ought  certainly  to  come  difencumber  d  froni 
all  Conditions  which  may  abate  the  Kind- 
nefs  of  it.     He  that  pretends  to  give, 
fliould  chiefly  refped  the  Advantage  of 
him  to  whom  the  Favour  is  Granted.  He 
flioulcl  demean  himfelf  towards  the  ob- 
liged Party,  as  if  the  Obligation  had  ne- 
ver been  ;  that  it  may  plainly  appear, 
that  his  Intention  in  conferring  it,  was 
i  difinterefted  ^  that  he  had  no  little  Defigns 
of  Profit  or  State,  to  ferve  in  it  5  but  that 
it  proceeded  purely  from  a  generous  Ineli- 
liation  to  promote  the  Happinefs  of  an-* 
lother.    Whereas  on  the  contrary,  to  part 
jwith  any  thing  but  of  a  felfifti  Defign, 
is  an  Exchange,  not  a  Gift^  which  wheri 
'tis  done  by  a  Perfon  of  Eftate,  is  ah  Ar- 
gument of  a  mean  and  mercenary  Spirit. 
But  then  td  purfue  a  Benefit  with  Su- 
])ercilioufnefs  and  Contempt,  to  expcdfc  a 
Compliance  with  the  moft  unreafonable 
,  Humours  5  to  give  upbraiding  and  con- 
[  tumelious  Signs  of  the  dependance  and 
I  lirtworthinefs  of  the  Receiver  ^  to  require  a 
,  Man  to  relinquilh  the   neceflary  Free- 
;  dom  of  one  of  the  moft  folemn  and 
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honourable  Profeffions  3  this  turns  an  Obli- 
gation into  Injury  and  Affront  3  and  looks 
like  a  malicious  Trap  fet  to  catch  a  Man's 
Reputation.    Who,  that  hath  either  Senfc 
or  Honefty,  would  turn  his  Canonical  Ha-  , 
bit  into  a  Livery  5  and  make  himfelf  ufeleft  ' 
and  ridiculous  for  the  greateft  Confiderati-  \ 
on  whatever  ?  A  worthy  Perfon  would  fcorn 
a  Kingdom,  proffer'd  upon  fuch  difhonour- 
able  Terms. 

5.  If  we  put  the  cafe  as  'tis  determined 
by  Law,  this  Pradtice  will  appear  ftili 
more  unreafonable.  *Tis  fufficiently  known, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  overgrown  Preju- 
dices of  fome  Perfons,  it  were  fuperfluous 
to  mention,  that  the  Patron  is  fo  far  from 
having  a  full  Propriety  in  Church-Pre- 
ferments, that  his  Right  only  confifts  in 
a  Power  to  Nominate  who  (hall  enjoy  them. 
Which  very  Nomination,  muft  be  made 
within  Six  Months  5  and  fix't  upon  a 
Ferfon  Canonically  qualified  5  otherwife 
'tis  wholly  invalid.  His  Intereft  in  Church- 
Livings,  only*  enables  him  to  give  them 
away  5  not  to  keep  them.  He  hath 
no  Power  to  enter  upon  any  Part  of  the 
Glebes,  or  Tithes^  or  fo  much  as  to  fe- 
quefter  the  Profits  for  the  next  Incum- 
bent. He  is  only  a  Truftee  authorized 
under  certain  Conditions,  to  difpofe  of 
the  Patrimony  of  the  Church ,  which  is 
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fettled  upon  it  by  as  good  Laws  as  any 
he  holds  his  Eftate  by.  That  Right  which 
he  hath,  was  originally  granted  in  con- 
fideration  of  Works  of  extraordinary  Pi- 
ety, in  Building  or  Endowing  of  Church- 
es: Which  is  a  Title  very  few  (except 
the  King)  can  pretend  to  5  either  upon 
their  own,  or  their  Anceftors  Accounts. 
From  all  which  it  appears,  that  the  Pa- 
tron's giving  an  Annuity  out  of  his  Eftate 
is  a  quite  different  Thing  from  his  Pre- 
fenting  to  a  Living;  and  therefore  his  Ex- 
pedations  of  Gratitude  and  Obfervance, 
ftiould  not  be  fet  fo  high  in  this  latter  cafe ; 
For  here  neither  Law,  nor  Religion,  allow 
the  Donor  to  be  a  Penny  the  better  for 
what  he  difpofes  of  5  he  cannot  Detain  the 
leaft  part  of  it  without  Injuftice  and  Sacri* 
lege  5  nor  Confer  it  upon  exceptionable  Per- 
fons,  without  Breach  of  Fidelity. 

The  Truft  indeed  is  honourable  and 
Weighty^  it  being  in  the  Power  of  thofe 
i  to  whom  'tis  committed,  to  encourage 
1  Learning  5  and  to  provide  the  People 
i  with  prudent  and  confciencious  Gtiides :  But 
!  then  I  muft  add,  that  it  ought  to  be  dif- 
!  charged  accordingly  5  and  that  thofe  who  do 
I  not  chiefly  Aim  at  thefe  Ends  in  the  exercife 


of  it,  have  little  either  of  Confciencc  or  Ho- 


nour in  them. 
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We  have  Reafon  to  believe.  That  when 
the  Church  gave  this  Right  of  Prefentation 
to  Lay-Patrons,  (for  that  the  Biftiops  had 
Originally  the  Right  of  Judging  the  Qualifi- 
cations of  Priefts,  and  fixing  them  in  their 
refpedive  Cures,  without  being  account- 
able to  a  ^are  impedit  for  their  refufal  of 
the  Peoples  Choice,  might  be  made  evi- 
dent, were  it  pertinent  to  the  Bufinefs  in 
hand,)  When  the  Church  I  fay  parted 
with  this  Right,  fhe  had  no  Sufpicion  of 
the  Degeneracy  of  after  Ages  5  but  imagined 
that  the  Integrity,  and  Confcience,  if  not 
the  Munificence  of  the  firft  Patrons,  might 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  Heirs,  or  Pur- 
chafers  of  their  Right.  The  Piety  of  thofe 
Times  would  have  made  it  look  uncharita- 
ble, to  havebeenapprehenfiveof  i^e^^»<?^/i?^ 
Bonds  ^  of  forced  Compofitions  3  and  Con- 
tradts  for  Farms,  or  Women.  But  fome 
People  have  now  learn'd  to  make  Bold  with 
God  Almighty  ^  beyond  the  Imagination,  as 
well  as  the  Example  of  their  PredecefTors 5 
and  to  beGuilty  of  thofe  Sacrilegious  Frauds, 
which  by  the  late  Provifion  of  our  Laws 
againft  fome  of  them,  feem  not  to  have  been 
fo  much  as  thought  on,  in  thofe  more  Pri- 
mitive and  Religious  Days. 

And  here  in  point  of  Charity,  I  think  ! 
my  felf  obliged  to  defire  thofe  who  are 
concern'd  in  the  Rights  of  Patronage,  : 

to 
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to  confider  before  'tis  too  late.  How  great 
a  Sin  it  is  to  abufe  their  Power  ^  and 
through  Covetoufnefs,  or  fome  other  un- 
warrantable Principle,to  betray  the  Church ; 
which  hath  in  fome  meafure  made  them 
her  Guardian:  It  imports   them  very 
much  to  reflect,  how  unworthy  and  un- 
chriftian  it  is  to  play  upon  the  Indigence 
or  Irrefolution  of  another  ^  and  take  an  Ad- 
vantage from  the  Unfortunatenefs  of  his 
Condition  or  Temper,  to  oblige  him  to 
mean  and  finful  Complyances!  And  what 
an  open  and  undifguifed  Affront  it  is  to 
the  Divine  Majefty,  to  endeavour  to  make 
his  Minifters  cheap  and  infignificant^  both 
before,  and  after  the  conferring  our  pre^- 
tended  Favours  upon  them  }  To  create  fer- 
vile  Dependences,  and  raife  our  private 
Grandeur  upon  the  Endowments  of  Reli- 
gion, is  a  perfect  Contradiftion  to  the  End 
and  Defign  of  them.  This  makes  the  Church 
contemptible  by  the  Strength  of  her  own 
Revenues  5  and  caufes  the  Monuments  of 
our  Fore-fathers  Piety  to  be  inftrumental 
in  undermining,  and  expofing  that  Faith 
they  thereby  intended  to  Secure  and  Adv 
vance:  Which  whofoever  is  guilty  of,  he 
may  be  affured  he  hath  a  Right  to  the  Im- 

j  precations,  as  well  as  the  Patronage  of  the 
firfl:  Endowers  of  Churches  5  which  dread- 

i  ful  Legacy  they  were  generally  very  care-^ 
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full  to  Settle  upon  fuch  irreligious  Pofteri- 
ty,  Spelman  de  non  temerand.  Eccl. 

In  ftiort.  To  proftitute  fo  facred  a  Truft 
as  this  is,  to  Pride  and  Ambition,  is  in  ef- 
feft  to  Sacrifice  to  the  Devil  with  that  which 
is  confecrated  to  God  Almighty  5  and  looks 
like  a  more  provoking  Impiety,  than  Bel- 
Jhazzers  debauching  to  the  Honour  of  his 
Idols,  in  the  VelTels  of  the  Temple,  Da?/, 
5.  3,4.  For  here  is  not  only  an  Abufe  of 
Holy  things,  but  Perfons  too^  and  God  is 
diftionoured  in  thofe  that  Reprefent  him 
upon  a  moft  folemn  and  important  Ac- 
count. 

I  ihall  now  at  laft,  crave  leave,  to  defire 
thofe  of  the  Clergy  who  are  engaged  in 
the  Families  of  Secular  Perfons  (for  I  mean 
no  other)  to  refleft  of  what  ill  Confequence 
it  is  to  Religion,  for  them  not  to  Affert 
their  Office  in  a  prudent  defenfible  way: 
And  how  cheap  in  their  Perfons,  and  un- 
fuccefsful  in  their  Employment,  they  muft 
necelTarily  be,  if  they  betray  the  Privileges 
of  their  Funftion,  by  fervile  Compliance 
and  Flattery.  People  will  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine (and  not  without  Reafon)  that  thofe 
who  will  Cringe  below  the  Gravity  of 
their  Character,  to  gain  a  little  of  this 
World,  can  fcarce  have  any  great  and  Re- 
ligious Apprehenfions  of  the  Other.  Over- 
H^uch  Ceremony  in  a  Clergyman  is  fre- 
quently 
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quently  mifinterpreted  5  and  fuppofed  to 
proceed  not  from  his  Breeding  or  Humility  3 
but  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  Meannefs ; 
and  others  are  willing  to  allov/  him  fo  much 
Senfe,  as  to  be  a  competent  Judge  of  his 
own  Inconfiderablenefs^  and  fince  he  con- 
fclTes  himfelf  contemptible  by  his  Carriage, 
they  think  it  but  Juft  to  treat  him  accor- 
dingly. For  Men  of  Figure,  excepting 
thofe  who  are  very  Underftanding  and  Re- 
ligious, are  apt  to  have  Mifapprehenfions 
conveyed  into  them  by  over-proportioned 
Refped^  and  to  imagine  the  Diftance  be- 
tween him  that  gives  it,  and  themfelves, 
to  be  much  greater  than  really  it  is.  Since 
therefore  as  things  (land,  there  is  fome  dan- 
ger left  Church-men  fhould  Complement 
away  the  Ufefulnefs  and  Authority  of  their 
Calling  5  they  would  do  well  to  decline  fu- 
perlative  Obfervance^  for  fear  they  give 
others  a  wrong  Notion  of  their  Employ  5 
or  be  thought  to  have  Mens  Ferfons  in  ad-- 
miration  becaufe  of  Advantage.  It  would  be 
no  more  than  requifite,  if  they  would  re- 
ferve  their  Duty  for  their  Ring,  their  Bi^ 
ftiop  and  their  Parents,  and  exprefs  their  Gra- 
titude to  their  Patrons  in  Language  lefs  li- 
able to  Mifconftrudion,  and  more  proper 
to  the  Relation  between  them.  For  as 
they  fhould  not  be  unwilling  to  own  the 
Diftinftions  which  the  Kings  Laws  have 
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made,  as  they  ought  to  make  fome  parti- 
cular Acknowledgments  for  the  Favours 
and  Civilities  of  thofe  they  are  more  Im- 
mediately concern'd  with,   and  by  inof-  i 
fenfive  and  agreeable  Converfation,  pre- 
vent all  reafonable  Sufpicion  of  their  be- 
ing difpleas'd  with  the  fuperiour  Quality, 
or  fortune  of  others  5  fo  likewife  are 
they  obliged,  not  to  be  fo  ofEdoufly, 
or   rather  parafitically  mindful  of  the 
Condition  of  any  Perfon,  as  wholly  to 
be  forgetful  of  their  own.     For  not- 
withfVanding    the    Difadvantages  they 
may  fometimes  happen  to  come  into  the 
World  with  5  the  Conftitution  of  the 
Government  hath   fet  them  upon  the 
fame   Level    with  the   Inferiour  Gen- 
try 5  as  a.  reward  of  their  Education  5 
and  out  of  regard  to  their  Function; 
Now  that  the  Laws  were  not  Prieft- 
ridden,  and  fuperftitioufly  lavifli  of  their 
Honour   in  this  cafe  might ,    were  it  1 
uecelTary,    be  abundantly  proved  from  ! 
the  reafon  of  the  Thing,  and  the  ge- 
neral pradice  of  other  Countries  5  both  I 
with   refpeO:   to    ancient   and  modern 
Times.    Thefe  Privileges  therefore  be-  ' 
ing  conferr'd  upon  juft  and  publick  Ac- 
counts, a  Man  is  fometimes  bound  to  | 
maintain  §  And  to  furrender  them  up 
t9  the  fupercilipufnefs  of  every  afTuming  , 
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or  ignorant  Pretender,  is  a  Pvefle£tion 
upon  the  Wifdom ,    and  Ingratitude  to 
the  Religious  Bounty  of  thofe  Rings  who 
granted  them:  and  which  is  worfe,  a 
Churchman  by  making  himfelf  Contemp- 
tible, hath  parted  with  his  Power  of  do* 
ing  good  5  and  confequently,  difappoint- 
ed  the  great  End  of  his  Calling.  Where- 
as without  doubt,  'tis  part  of  the  Defign 
of  thefe  Privileges,  to  create  a  fuitable  Re- 
folution  and  Prefence  of  Mind  in  thofe 
that  have  them  5  that  fo  their  Spirit  being 
raifed  up  to  their  Civil  Station,  their  Cha- 
rafter  and  Deportment  may  be  the  better 
proportioned^  and  their  Actions  keep  a 
truer  Decorum  with  the  Nature  of  their 
Office  5  that  they  might  not  be  Over-awed, 
and  almofl:  ftruck  Dumb  with  the  Glitter- 
ings  of  Title,  or  Fortune  ^  but  retain  a 
graceful  Freedom  in  Converfation  ^  neither 
Idolizing  Qreatnefs,  nor   Negleding  it. 
The  Intention  of  the  Laws  indiftinCTuiftiing 
the  Clergy  from  the  Vulgar,  befides  the 
Confideration  of  their  Merit,  was  to  put 
them  into  a  better  Capacity  to  maintain 
the  Honour  and  Intereft  of  Religion  among 
all  forts  of  Perfons^  that  theRichas  well  as 
the  Poor  might  be  advantaged  by  their  Mi- 
niftry;  and  when  Perfons  of  Condition 
were  to  be  told  of  their  Faults,  the  Priefl: 
niight  b?  fortified  with  3  convenient  Coiif 
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rage  to  give  the  Reproof,  and  the  others  i 
difposM  to  receive  it  without  difguft  and 
impatience.  Now  to  be  ready  upon  all 
Occafions,  to  refent  any  Diflionour  done  i 
to  Religion  with  a  prudent  Gravity  and  i 
Affurance,  carries  fuch  a  noble  Air  of  Great- 
nefs  and  undefigning  Honefty  in  it,  that  it 
Forces  a  fecret  Veneration  from  Enemies 
themfelves  ^  and  though  a  Man  may  happen 
to  be  unjuftly  hated  for  fpeaking  unaccept- 
able Truths  5  yet  he  is  fure  never  to  be  de- 
fpifed.  Whereas  a  diffident  and  unfup- 
ported  Behaviour  in  a  Clergyman,  is  often 
fuppos'd  to  proceed  from  ignoble  Qualities  5 
and  confequently,  will  be  fure  to  weaken 
the  force  of  his  publick  Inftruftions  5  it 
being  natural  for  ill  Men  efpecially,  to  dif- 
regardj  if  not  to  deride  the  Admonitions  of 
thofe  they  believe  are  afraid  of  them  5  and 
he  that  cannot  talk  without  Concern  before 
a  Sinner  of  Quality  any  where  but  in  the 
Pulpit,  might  almoft  as  good  fay  nothing 
to  him  there.  For  if  a  Churchman's  Con- 
verfation  be  fervile  and  defigning  all  the 
Week,  his  appearing  with  a  new  Set  of 
Notions  upon  the  Sunday,  will  be  inter- 
preted only  a  formal  Compliance  with  his 
Profeffion;  His  preffing  thofe  Doftrines 
which  his  Praftice  contradifts,  will  fignify 
little  either  to  his  own  Advantage,  or  theirs 
that  hear  him:  For  though  Men  ought 

to 


to  mind  what  is  faid,  and  not  who  fays 
it  5  yet  the  Prejudices  of  the  Generality  are 
fuch,  that  a  good  Caufe  ufually  fuffers  very 
much  when  'tis  pleaded  by  an  improper 
and  exceptionable  Advocate ;  How  fulfom 
an  Entertainment  is  it,  to  hear  a  Coward 
harangue  upon  Valour  ^  or  a  Covetous  Mi- 
fer  Preach  up  Contempt  in  the  World  ?  The 
Man  might  better  have  fpared  his  Rhe- 
torick^  for  his  commending  thofe  good 
Qualities  he  neither  hath  the  Honefty  or 
Courage  to  be  Mafter  of,  is  in  effed  but 
a  Satyr  upon  himfelf 5  and  ferves  only  to 
make  him  more  defpicable  and  ridiculous  5 
and  which  is  worfe,  the  fecFCt  Difdain  the 
Audience  hath  for  fuch  a  Panegyrift,  often 
Aides  from  his  Perfon  to  his  Subjed^ 
which  makes  his  Exhortation  naufeous^ 
and  helps  to  bring  Virtue  it  felf  into  Dif- 
grace. 

If  it  be  objeded.  That  the  Poverty  of 
fome  of  the  Clergy  forces  them  to  fupprefs 
their  Sentiments  in  fome  things  5  and  to 
fuffer  whatever  an  encroaching  Temper  fhall 
think  fit  to  put  upon  them:  To  this  I 
anfwer.  That  the  Temptation  to  this  Sin 
ought  to  have  been  prevented  before  their 
going  into  Holy  Orders:  For  thofe  who 
cannot  be  fupplied  with  a  competent  For- 
tune by  themfelves,  their  Relations,  or  at 
leaft,  by  fome  creditable  independent  Pre- 
ferment, 
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fermen't,  had  much  better  chufe  fome  other 
inferiour  Employment  3  than  expofe  them- 
felves  to  fuch  apparent  Danger  in  this :  But 
if  their  own  or  their  Friends  Imprudence, .  j 
hath fent  them  unprovided  into  the  Church,  " 
*tis  more  Reputable,  Confcientious,  and  to  ,, 
a  generous  Mind  more  elfie  too,  to  fubmif  | 
to  the  Inconveniencies  of  their  own  Po- 
verty, than  to  the  Pride  of  others ;  and  to 
prefer  a  homely  unornamented  Liberty, 
to  a  fplendid  Servitude.  And  as  for  thofe 
(if  there  be  any  fuch)  who  do  not  dif- 
charge  their  Office  with  that  Plainnefs,  and 
difcreetly  managed  Refolution  which  God 
and  the  Church  expeds  from  them  5  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  remind  them  of  what 
Mr.  Herbert  hath  written  upon  this  Occa- 
fion,  Country  Parfon,  pag.  5.  where  he  tells 
us,  "  That  fuch  Perfons  wrong  the  Prieft^ 
"  hood,  negled  their  Duty,  and  fhall  be  fo 
"  far  from  that  which  they  feek  by  their 
"  Ovcr-fubmiffivenefs  and  Cringing,  that 
"  they  (hall  ever  be  defpifed.  Indeed  they 
have  no  reafon  to  exped  any  better  Ufage  5 
for  as  Flattery  is  defervedly  accounted  one 
of  the  mofl:  Contemptible  Vices;  fo  a 
Clergyman  when  he  is  guilty  of  it,  is  the 
worft  of  Flatterers.  To  which  we  may 
add.  That  'tis  hard  to  conceive  how  the 
Oath  againft  Simony  can  be  fairly  taken  by 
fuch  Perfons  ^  for  certaiqly  he  that  purchafes 

his 
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his  Preferment  with  the  Prevarication  of 
his  Office,  does  no  lefs  contradid  the  De- 
fign  of  this  Oath,  than  if  he  had  paid  down 
the  full  value  in  Money  for  it;  He  that 
hath  bar  tefd  away  his  Freedom  andUfeful- 
nefs,  (and  as  much  as  in  him  lies  the 
Reputation  of  his  Order)  cannot  in  anyrea- 
fonable  Conftrudion  be  faid  to  bePrefented 
Gratis. 

Thofe  therefore  who  are  this  way  con- 
cern'd,  fhould  do  well  to  confider,  How 
Mean  it  is  to  be  over-awed,  and  how  Mer- 
cenary to  be  bribed  into  an  Omiffion  of 
their  Duty!  What  a  fordid  and  criminal 
Perfidioufnefs  is  it,  to  Betray  the  Honour 
of  their  Function,  and  the  Happinefs  of 
their  Charge,  For  handfids  of  Barley  artd 
pieces  of  Breads  Ezek.  13.  How  ill  do  they 
Represent  the  God  of  Faithfulnefs  and 
Truth;  who  either  by  verbal  or  filent  Flat' 
tery  deceive  Men  into  a  falfe  Perfwafion 
of  Security  5  and  diffemble  their  Apprehen- 
fions  of  Danger,  when  the  Miftake  is  likely 
to  prove  Fatal  to  thofe  that  lie  under  it  > 
Can  they  that  pretend  (and  that  truly)  a 
Commiffion  from  our  BlefTed  Saviour, 
That  good  Shepherd,  Who  hid  dovpn  his 
Life  for  the  Sheep Can  they  have  fo  little 
Charity  for  the  Souls  of  Men,  as  to  let 
them  mifcarry  out  of  Ceremony  and  Re- 
fped;  and  rather  venture  their  being 

Damn'd, 
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Damn'd,  than  Difobliged?  How  fuch  a  i 
Treacherous  Obfervance  will  be  look'd  up- 
on in  the  Great  Day  of  Accounts,  is  not  \ 
difficult  to  foretel  5  were  it  not  too  fad  an 
Argument  to  dilate  upon :  I  (hall  only  add,  \ 
That  thofe,  v/ho  in  profped  of  Preferment,  1 
negleft  any  neceffary  Admonition  or  Re-  » 
proof,  are  Falfe  to  the  Interefts  of  Religion^ 
the  Ends  of  their  Commiffion  ^  and  the  Au- 
thority of  their  Mafier.    And  may  in  fome 
fenfe,  be  faid  to  repeat  theCrimeof  j^^f/^j-^ 
and  fell  their  Saviour* 
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THere  are  few  Things  Reafon  can 
difcover  with  fo  much  Certainty 
and  Eafe,  as  its  own  Infuffici- 
ency.  This  is  an  over- officious 
Truth,  and  is  always  at  a  Man's  Heels  5 
fo  that  if  he  looks  about  him,  he  muft  take 
notice  of  it  whether  he  will  or  not.  Thofe 
who  are  ignorant  of  this  Imperfeftion,  are 
the  greateft  Proofs  of  it.  When  the  Wound 
does  not  complain  upon  Searching,  'tis  a 
fign  of  Mortification.  He  that  is  almoft 
Blind,  and  can't  fee  it,  feems  to  have  loft 
the  Notion ,  as  well  as  the  nfe  of  Sight. 
In  fuch  cafes,  to  be  without  Senfe,  is  com- 
monly to  be  without  Cure :  And  though  it 
may  feem  an  odd  Undertaking,  to  give  a 
good  Reafon  why  a  Man's  Reafon  is  not 
Good :  Yet  upon  the  leaft  Enquiry,  we  ftiall 
find  too  many  Experiments  to  keep  up  the 
Paradox.   To  give  fome  Inftances  of  the 
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Shortnefs,  andDiforder  of  this  Faculty.  How 
Languid  it  is  under  the  Irapotencies  of  Im- 
ftiaturity,  and  Age.  How  often  it  Drops, 
or  overfhoots  by  the  Difproportions  of  Di- 
ftance  or  Application.  How  'tis  rundown 
by  Fancy,  and  debauched  by  Intereft.  For 
the  purpofe,  as  Monfieur  Fafchall  obferves. 
The  Extremes  either  of  Youth  or  Age, 
make  a  Mans  Judgnlent  fail  him.  If  he 
thinks  too  Little  upon  Things,  he  over- 
looks Truths  and  if  too  Long,  he  is  too 
much  dozed  to  perceive  it.  He  that  views 
his  own  Handy-work  juft  as  it  comes  off 
the  Anvil  •  is  apt  to  be  too  favourably  pre- 
poffefTed  to  pronounce:  And  if  he  ftays 
till  'tis  Cold,  and  the  Model  is  decayed  in 
his  Memory,  'tis  odds  but  fome  of  the 
Finer  Parts  will  efcape  him.  There  is  but 
one  precife  point  proper  to  fiiew  a  Pidure 
in ,  The  reft  Mifreprefent  by  Nearnefs,  or 
Diftance^  by  being  too  High,  ortooLow^ 
PerfpeSive  Will  tell  us  this  Nice  place  in 
Paintings  but  in  Thinking  and  Morality,  'tis 
not  fb  cafily  fixed.  Things  are  often  Mif- 
marked  both  in  Contemplation  and  Life, 
for  want  of  Application  or  integrity.  We 
are  too  Lazy  to  find  out  Truth  ^  or  too 
much  Interefted  to  confefs  it.  In  fetling 
the  Value  and  Quality  of  an  Obje(9E ;  \te  ei- 
ther follow  the  Multitude,  who  yjdge  at 
random,  take  Things  upon  Truft,  and  dote 
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upon  Cuftoms  though  never  fo  unreafon- 
ably  begun:  Or  elfe,  we  are  governed  by 
thofe  who  Lead  the  Fafln9n\  where  the. 
danger  of  Imitation  is  little  lefs,  through 
the  Vanity  and  Defign  of  our  Guides.  Upon 
this  Bafis  Opinion  is  erefted,  as  it  ftands  in 
Oppofition  to  Reality :  Hence  proceed  the 
Miftakes  of  Choice,  and  Averfion  ^  the  Mif- 
calculations  upon  Merit  ^  and  the  Mifma- 
nagements  of  Purfuit.  And  the  worft  is. 
Opinion,  or  the  Common  Sentiment  de- 
ceives the  more  dangeroufly,  becaufe  it  do's 
not  Deceive  always:  It  would  be  infalli- 
bly Right,  if  'twas  infallibly  Wrong.  For 
then  we  might  judge  by  Contradidion, 
But  being  Counterfeit  only  for  the  moft  part, 
it  gives  us  no  Marks  to  difcoycr  the  Im- 
pofture;  But  ftamps  Truth  and  Falfhood 
v/ith  the  fame  Impreffion.  What  procures 
Regard  and  Reputation  to  Perfons  and 
Things  ?  Truly  often  nothing  but  Opinion  3 
for  if  you  come  to  examine  them  clofely, 
you  will  find  them  (brink  in  the  Argument. 
What  gives  a  Value  to  Jewels,  and  other 
Little  Curiofities?  What  heightens  the  Ex- 
pences  of  Luxury  in  Rarities  3  and  fets  the 
Dice  upon  a  Man's  Palate  ?  Why  nothing 
but  Fancy  ftill  5  for  if  thefe  Trifles  were  ra- 
ted only  by  Art  and  Ufefulnefs,  we  ftiould 
have  them  much  Cheapear.  To  go  on  with 
Mr.  Pafchall  5  Opinion  commands  every 
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Thing  5  'Tis  in  a  great  meafure  the  Foun- 
tain of  Honour and  the  Soverai2,n  Judge  of 
Sufficiency,  of  Beauty,  and  Behaviour  5  for 
thefe  Qualities  are  formed  upon  different 
Aftions,  Geftures,  and  Complexions;  ac- 
cording to  the  Variety  of  Cuftom.  And 
which  is  more  furprizing,  the  Standard  of 
Juft  and  Vnjnfl^  is  often  alter*d  with  the 
Climate  5  Two  or  three  Degrees  of  Latitude^ 
is  enough  to  Ruine  aLawyer^  to  make  the 
Twelve  Tables  Ufelefs  ^  and  Kepeal  the  Sta- 
tute Book.  A  Meridian  upon  the  Globe,  or 
a  few  Years  of  PofTeffion,  decides  a  Caufc} 
for  it  feems  R^ght  as  well  as  Hiftory,  has  its 
Chronological  Epocha's 

Another  Inftance  of  the  Impotency  of 
Reafon,  may  be  taken  from  the  Prevalence 
of  Fancy.  \  ox  Example,  Let  a  Bridge  fome- 
what  Broader  then  the  fpace  a  Man  ufually 
takes  up  in  Walking  ^  be  laid  over  a  Preci- 
pice, or  deep  River:  Deftre  fome  eminent 
Philofopher  to  take  a  Turn  or  Two  upon  it 
for  Meditarion  fake.  I  warrant  you  for  all 
the  Strength  of  his  Notions,  he  begs  your 
Pardon.  For  though  he  can  demonflrate 
himfelf  as  fafe,  as  if  he  was  upon  a  Boveling 
Green  :^  yet  he  is  fo  Ridden  by  his  Imagina- 
tion, that  he  dares  not  venture.  And 
fome  are  fo  ftruck,  that  the  very  Thought 
#f  fuch  an  Undertaking,  will  make  them 
turn  Pale,  and  fall  a  fweating.   I  need  not 
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run  through  all  the  Particulars  of  this  kind* 
Tis  well  known,  that  the  fight  of  a  Gat,  or 
the  fcratching  of  a  Plate,  will  difcompofe 
fome  People  almoft  into  an  Agony  5  and 
throw  their  Keafon  quite  off  the  Hinges. 

Who  would  think,  but  that  a  Judge  Ve- 
iierable  for  his  Years,  and  Eminent  for  his 
Ability,  fliouldkeepup  his  Charafter^  and 
behave  himfelf  fuitable  to  Place,  and  Occa- 
fion?  One  would  fuppofe  fuch  a  Perfon 
fliould  be  entirely  Governed  by  the  Reafoii 
of  Things^  and  not  have  his  Imagination 
diforder'd  by  the  trifling  Amufements,  and 
Diverfions  of  little  People.  However,  for 
once.  Let  us  feat  him  upon  the  Bench  in 
his  Purrs  and  Scarlet with  all  the  Forma- 
lities of  a  Gourt  about  him.  And  in  the 
mid'ft  of  the  Gaufe,  when  one  would  leaft 
exped  it,  if  any  of  the  Council  or  Witnef- 
fes  happen  to  have  a  Rufty  Voice,  or  a 
fantaftical  Face  5  or  have  been  ill  Treated 
by  the  Barber,  I'll  hold  you  a  Wager  this 
Reverend  Man  forgets  his  Age,  his  Habit, 
and  his  Office  fo  far,  as  to  forfeit  his  Gra- 
vity* 

The  Mind  of  the  greateft  Man  Living  is 
far  from  being  Independent  of  the  mofl: 
Contemptible  Accidents.  The  leaft  Noife 
is  enough  to  difturb  the  Operation  of  his 
Brain.  You  need  not  difcharge  a  Cannon  to 
break  the  Chain  of  his  Thoughts :  The  Patf 
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of  a  fhittle-Cock,  or  the  creaking  of  a  Jack 
will  do  his  Bufinefs.  It  may  be  you  are 
furprizd  to  hear  him  argue  at  an  unto- 
ward incoherent  rate.  Don't  fret  your  felf, 
there  is  a  Fly  buzzing  at's  Ear.  That's 
enough  to  make  him  Deaf  to  the  beft  Ad- 
vice. If  you  would  have  him  come  to  him- 
felf,  you  muft  take  off  his  little  Teazer^ 
v/hich  holds  his  Reafon  at  Bay  5  and  difor- 
ders  that  Soveraign  Underftanding,  which 
gives  Law  to  Towns  and  Kingdoms. 

To  proceed,  Difeafes  may  likewife  be  rec- 
koned among  the  Principles  of  Mifiake :  For 
they  fpoil  the  Temper  of  the  Blood  and 
Spirits  5  and  by  confequence,  impair  the 
Judgment  5  and  dull  the  Senfes  which 
Ihould  give  us  Intelligence.  And  if  great 
SicknelTes  make  a  fenfible  Alteration  in  the 
cafe  5  I  doubt  not  but  fmaller  Indifpofitions 
do  a  proportionable  Differvice. 

Farther  3  Our  Interefl:  and  Inclinatiom 
have  a  ftrange  Power  in  Deceiving  us.  A 
ftrong  Affection  or  Diflike,  is  apt  to  Repre- 
fent  Matters  in  a  different  Light  5  and  to  \ 
alter  their  Moral  Appearances.  A  Coun* 
cil  retained  before  hand,  finds  the  Juftice  of 
the  Caufe  improve  ftrangely  under  a  good 
Fee.  On  the  other  fide  3  fome  are  fo  hu-  j 
mourfomely  fearful  of  being  betray'd  by 
Partiality,  that  they  are  govern'd  by  a  moft 
unreafonable  Counter-By afs.    The  only 
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way  to  ruine  a  Concern  depending  before 
them,  is  to  get  it  Recommended  by  their 
near  Relations.  Then,  They  will  be  fure  to 
give  it  againft  you.  Right  or  Wrong. 

To  wind  up  thefe  Reflexions  in  an  In- 
ftance  or  two  more.  A  Regard  for  Anti- 
quity, does  not  only  hold  us  in  unreafona- 
ble  Servitude  5  The  Charms  of  Novelty 
have  an  equal  Afcendant  over  us.  Hence 
it  is,  that  you  (hall  hear  Men  Charge  each 
other  in  Difputes,  either  with  being  govern- 
ed by  the  Impreflions  of  their  Childhood  5 
or  with  Rambling  after  new  Chimera's  and 
Fancy's.  'Tis  an  hard  Matter  not  to  en- 
cline  to  one  of  thefe  Extremes.  I  would 
be  glad  to  fee  the  Man  who  can  prove  him- 
felf  Exaft.  There  are  few  Natural  Prin- 
ciples (excepting  thofe  relating  to  Religion) 
againft  which  there  may  not  be  plaufible 
Objeftions  drawn  up :  Infomuch,  that  they 
may  be  made  to  pafs  for  falfelmpreffions  ei- 
ther of  Senfe  or  InfiruBion.  For  the  pur- 
pofe.  One  ftarf  s  up  and  fays,  '  Becaufe  you 

*  have  been  ufed  from  your  Childhood  to  be- 

*  lieve  a  Veffel  empty  when  you  fee  nothing 
'  in't,  this  makes  you  fancy  the  probability 
'  of  a  Vdfuum.    iBut  under  favour,  'tis  a 

*  meer  Delufion  of  your  Senfes  fortified  by 

*  Cuftom    which  you  muft  redify  by  Set- 

*  ence^  and  Second  Thoughts,  if  you  intend 

*  to  make  any  thing  of  your  Underftanding. 
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in  good  time  replies  another,  <  Yon  have 

*  heard  them  Difpute  againft  a  Vacuum  in 
'  the  Schools:,  Now  the  Reputation  of  the 

*  Place,  and  the  Jargon  of  Logick,  has  made 

*  you  diftruft  your  Senfes  ^  and  grow  mad 

*  in  Mood  and  Figure.    Prethee  let's  have 

*  no  more  of  this  Philofophical  Foppery  5 

*  Return  to  your  firft  Miftrefs  Nature ;  and 

*  believe  your  Eye-fight,  unlefs  you  have 
'  a  mind  to  be  Remarkable. 

But  to  leave  thefe  Difputants,  and  con- 
clude. 

We  may  plainly  perceive.  That  the  Pre- 
judices of  Education  have  a  great  Stroak  in 
many  of  our  Reafonings^  and  that  the  Sen- 
timents of  Men,  difcover  the  Colour  of 
their  Original  TinCtures.  And  as  there  arc 
fome  Inbred-Principles  impregnable  againft 
Cuftom ;  fo  there  are  fome  Cuftoms,  which 
Nature  finds  very  DifiScult  to  deal  with. 
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TO  THE 


READER. 

Othing  feems  lefs  under- 
Jlood^  than  the  true  In- 
ter ejl  of  Mankind,  T/x 
granted^  many  vigorous  Efforts 
are  made^  hut  oftentimes  to  ill 
furpofe.    IVe  love  to  dijlinguijh 
our  felves  by  Exceffes^  and  he 
Great  in  T>i/proportionSy    as  if 
'twas  more  creditable  to  he  a 
Monjler  than  a  Man,    Our  At- 
tainments cannot  he  over-large^ 
and  jet  we  manage  a  narrow  For- 
tune^  very  Vnthriftily,  Some 
T'ruths  are  over-looked^  and  a- 
thers  are  jlifled  and  betray  d  :  So 
that  when  Ignorance  and  Hu- 
A  1  mow. 
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mour^  and  Flattery j  have  donB 
their  parts^  there's  little  remain- 
ing. And  which  is  mrfe^  Jome 
Failings  are  fo  Jlrongly  Entrench- 
ed^ that  'tis  hard  coming  at  them. 
They  have  the  Prote(5i:ion  of 
'Names  and  Numbers^  and  claim 
a  Trivilerre  horn  Arrelt.  ^ut 
vpith  tuhmijjion  ;  Errors  have  no 
better  Right  to  this  fort  of  San- 
Buary^  than  Treafon  had  to  the 
other.  It  can  be  no  harm  there- 
fore to  drag  them  out  and  bring 
them  to  fu/lice.  For  Cuftom 
has  no  Authority  to  frejcribe  a- 
gainft  Keajon.  ABions  have 
not  their  Quality  from  Men^  but 
Aden  from  ABions,  What's  done^ 
and  why  \  not  "T^ho  did  it ^  is  the 
right  way  of  Enquiring.  TBut 
'tis  a  Terrible  Thing  to  fern  the 
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Stream  of  TraBice  :  We  mujl  be 
in  the  Fafhion,  hoy^  ill  or  mrea- 
fonable  foever.  And  yet  if  the 
Leading  People  jhould  Fire  their 
Houfes  in  a  Frolic^^  or  catch  the 
Tlague^  the  Humour  would  fcarce- 
ly  go  round :  They  might  een  die^ 
and  he  undone  by  themfelves. 

I  have  endeavour  d  to  remove 
thefe  Miflakes  in  the  Former  Ef 
fays ;  'The  defign  of  what  Fol- 
lows is  much  the  Jame,  It  is  to 
difingage  m  from  T^rejudice  and 
falje  Keafoning.  To  "Proportion 
our  Hopes  and  our  Fears,  To 
l^eep  us  from  drawing  our  Treten  - 
fons  too  ^ig-)  and  our  Faults  too 
Little.  'Tis  to  expofe  the  iVeal^ 
nefs  of  Atheifm^  and  to  X)nmas!^ 
the  T>eformities  of  Vanity  and  til 
'Nature.  In  fhort^  'tis  to  direU  the 
A  3  Offces 
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Offices  of  Life^  and  reach  into 
^ufine/s^  and  Converfation. 

Some  of  the  Siibjed:s  feem  to  re- 
quire brighter  Colours ;  And  there 
the  Turn  is  fomey^hat  diferent 
from  vphat  it  had  been^ufon  a  more 
folemn  Argument,  As  for  the  Per- 
formance^ I  can  only  m/h  it  muld 
have  held  up.  I  am  fenjtble  Suffici- 
ency, and  ExpeSations,  and  Cen- 
fure/un  high  at  prefent.  There's  no 
Proportion  betmen  Senfe  andCon- 
fcience.    Men  Write  and  Reli/h 
much  better,  and  Live  much  mrfe 
than  formerly,  ^ejtdes,  a  Caufe  of 
Concern  ought  to  be  pleaded  to  Ad- 
vantage. Virtue,  if  one  could  go  to 
the  Expence  on  t,   deferves  an 
Equipage,  both  to  mar^  her  Qua- 
\ty,  and  Command  Kejpe3\ 
I'm  fure  ^he  Reader  is  heartily 

befpoke 
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beffoke  on  the  other  fide.  Some  Au- 
thors^ (I  am  Jorry  it  may  he [aid fo} 
feem  to  Solicit  for  Vice,  One  would 
thinly  Atheifm  and  Lewdnefs  vpere 
fome  very  ufeful  Difcoveries,  they 
are  fo  carefully  cultivated  and  im- 
proved. With  vphat  Magnijicence 
of  Art  are  thefe  Things  fet  off  ? 
JVithvphat  AffeBingldeas^  Toints 
ofWit^and  pompous  Defcriptions  ? 
As  if  it  was  a  glorious  Exploit  to 
fap  the  Foundations  of  fuflice^  to 
Jlril^e  at  the  Vitals  of  Keligion^and 
Debafe  Mankind  into^rutes  I  No 
doubt  ont  Modefly  andCon(cience 
are  great  Enemies  to  Society  •  tts 
pity  therefore  they  are  not  thrown 
of  their^afisp  and  Laugh  d  out  of 
Countenance,  What  then-^  mujl  fne 
Thoughts  he  flifled  and  the  Kange 
of  Fancy  checked ;  Is  not  this  to 
A  4,  cramp 
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cramp  our  X)nderjlandmgs^andm' 
pofe  T>uUnefs  on  the  World  ?  Yes^ 
juch  Kejlraints  without  quejlion^ 
are  great  Grievances',  IfaAIan  did 
notAdurther  noiv  andthen^he  might 
pojjiblj  Jorget  the  Vfe  of  his  W ea- 
fon,  W ?//  /  If  Senfe  he  fo  ill  Na- 
turd  a  Quality^  I  wijh  vpe  had  lefs 
ont.  pVhat  ij  lome  Teople  have 
Wit  ?  Mufl  vpe  therefore  have  no 
Religion  ?  mujl  the  Scriptures  he 
lU  Treated^the  Noblejl  Trofejjms 
ridiculed^andthe  Dignity  of  things 
made  an  Argument  for  Contempt  ? 
I  grant  there  may  he  Rhimingm 
fuch  Confequences^  but  certainly  no 
Reafon.   To  be  Ahje-ridden  at 
this  rate  is  fomewhat  hard.  If 
thefe  Outrages  are  repeated^  rpe 
mujl  think^  of  Reprisals  5  and 
that's  all  I  Jhall  fay  at  prefent, 
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FAME. 

TN  A 

DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

Thilalethes  and  Thilotimus. 

Thilal.'^'t^  T'Our  Servant.  I'm  afraid  I  may 
difoblige  your  Bufineft :  You 
j  j  feem  to  fit  in  a  Pofture  of 

'  'Thinking. 

Philot.  I  am  fo  :  And  without  more  Ce- 
1  remony,  for  that  Reafbn  am  glad  to  fee 
'  you  :  For  'tis  in  your  Power  to  alfifl:  me  in 
the  Argument  I  am  upon. 

ThilaL  I  dare  not  fay  fo.  But  pray  what 
I  is  it? 

Thilot.  I  was  confidering  the  Shortnefs 
,  l^f  Life,  and  what  ill  Husbands  we  are  of  fo 

1  ■  flender 
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{lender  a  Fortune.  We  manage  at  that  rate;  i 
of  Sluggiflinefs  and  Negledt,  as  if  we  had  a 
thoufand  Years  for  Leifure  and  Improve- 
ment. The  greater  part  enter  only  like 
Mutes^  to  fill  the  Stage.  Sure  they  think 
themftlves  born  to  fliew  their  Infignifican- 
cy  :  Why  elfe  do  they  make  the  Voyage  of 
Life  to  fo  little  Purpofe,  and  fpend  their 
Taper  in  fmoke  and  fmother  ? 

Philal.  Look  you !  All  Metals  will  not 
fliine  alike.  Befides,  the  Generality  want 
opportunity  to  brighten  and  burnifti.  They 
are  difabled  by  Labour  and  Indigence  and 
cannot  diftinguifh  themfelves  with  that 
Advantage  you  feem  to  expedJ-. 

Thilot.  However,  if  they  would  put  on, 
they  might  be  remarkable  in  their  own 
way.  Glow-worms  will  fliine  though  un- 
der a  Hedg;  and  when  the  Wine  is  gene- 
rous the  lead  drop  will  fparkle.  But,  like 
Beggars,  Peopk  are  willing  todiflemble 
their  Ability  ;  and  charge  their  Sloth  upon 
their  Impotence;  Whereas  if  they  would ! 
rowfe  their  Spirits,  and  awaken  their  Vi-i 
gour,  they  might  probably  in  a  fliort  time 
command  the  Force  of  Nature,^  reduce  their 
Bufinefs  to  the  Art  of  Clock-work,  and  make 
it  ftrike  of  its  own  accord.  For  if  you  ob- 
ferve,  the  Drudging  part  of  Life  is  chiefly; 
owing  to  Clumfmeft  and  Ignorance ;  which 
either  wants  proper  Tools,  or  Skill  to  ufe 

the^i 
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them.  But  this  is  not  all :  For  in  my  Opi- 
nion, the  Credit  of  the  Improvement  would 
exceed  the  Convenience. 

Philal.  If  every  Body  did  their  Beft,  and 
flrain'd  to  the  extent  of  poffibility,  I  grant 
you,  Things  and  Ferfons,  would  be  really 
valuable;  and  Admiration  an  Argument  of 
Worth ;  But  now,  confidering  the  Dege- 
neracy of  Mankind,  the  common  Cry  iig- 
nifies  not  much.  If  any  Man  does  well, 
let  him  think  fb,  and  reward  himfelf.  To 
creep  after  Applaule,  is  a  fervile  and  preca- 
rious Satisfadiion. 

Thilot.  Without  Refled:ion  j  thofe  who 
defpife  Fame  feldom  deferve  it.  We  are 
apt  to  undervalue  the  Purchale  we  cannot 
reach,  to  conceal  our  Poverty  the  better. 

Philal.  What  if  'tis  held  too  high,  or  I 
don't  need  it  ,•  Is  it  any  harm  to  fay  fo  ? 

Philot.  It  argues  a  Tindure  of  Conceit  ; 
for  we  cannot  leflen  the  common  Opinion, 
without  preferring  our  own. 

Philal,  You  know  I  am  not  fingular; 
but  if  I  were,  I  might  modeftly  enough  ap- 
peal from  Numhers  to  Reafon ;  for  there  the 
Caufe  muft  be  tryed  at  laft. 

Philot.  I  am  willing  to  cafl:  it  upon  that 
JfTue.  And  to  my  thinking  the  general  De- 
fire  of  Fame,  if  we  had  nothing  more  for't, 
proves  it  reafonable.  People  of  all  Condi- 
tion? have  a  Regard  fofpublick  Efteem,  and 
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are  willing  to  be  remember  d  as  long,  and 
to  as  much  advantage  as  may  be :  Now  Na- 
ture does  not  ufe  to  fpread  an  Inclination  fo 
wide  but  for  fignificant  Purpofes.  It  feems 
to  be  given  for  an  Incitement  to  Indullry^a 
Ferment  thrown  into  the  Blood  to  work  it 
up  to  Adion.  It  reconciles  Men  to  Labour 
and  Hazard,  fupports  their  C(jHflancy,  and 
helps  them  tofliake  off  Sloath  and  Defpain 
And  as  there  are  few  unaffeded  with  it  in 
Ibme  mcafure,  fo  it  takes  the  iirmeft  hold  of 
generous  Minds/Tis  a  Spark  which  kindles 
upon  the  bed  Fuel,  and  burns  brighteft  in 
the  braveft  Breaft.    Wealth  and  Pleafure 
are  vulgar  Aims,  but  'tis  Glory  which  is  the 
Ambition  of  a  Hero.  And  when  Honour  has 
once  gained  the  i^ffedions,  they  fcorn  to 
admit  a  Rival.  Eafe,  and  Luxury,  and  Love, 
and  all  mufl:  give  way  to  the  Favourite  De- 
fire.  The  Man  is  not  to  be  engaged  by  any 
Diverfions,  excepting  thofe  which  fecond 
his  Paffion,  and  ferve  him  in  his  Defign. 
And  it  muu  be  granted,  the  World  has  not 
been  a  little  obliged  this  way :  The  famous 
Generals.H^fto^i^^^^Po^ts,  and  painters  of 
Antiquity,  whence  were  they  produced  but 
from  this  generous  Principle  ?  This  was  the 
PalTion  thsit  puflied  on  Themiftocles  and  Bra^ 
fidas^  that  raifed  the  Style  of  Tbucydidts; 
that  formed  the  Greatnefs  of  Thilip  and  Al- 
exander. This  is  that  which  gives  the  Heart 
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and  the  Head  their  laftjmprovement ;  fliar- 
pens  the  Invention,  a.,.d  the  Sword  ;  and 
(hews  us  all  the  wonders  of  Art,  of  Con- 
duct:, and  Courage.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  noble  Ardour,  Men  would  haveftoppM 
at  bare  Convenience  :  The  growth  of  Sci- 
ence and  Ingenuity  had  been  checked,  and 
Life  not  Grac'd  with  fo  much  Ornament 
and  Magnificence.  The  RhodianColojJus  had 
been  loft  j  the  Carian  Maufoleum^  and  the 
Egyptian  Fyramids  unbuilt.  Now  why  a 
QuaUty  thus  beneficial  may  not  be  che- 
rilhed  and  admired,  is  paft  my  underftand- 
ing. 

PhilaL  After  all  your  magnifying  of 
Fame,  I  am  afraid  'twill  not  holdup  to  your 
Standard.  'Tis  a  rich  Soil  I  grant  you  ;  but 
oftner  cover'd  v/ith  Weeds  than  Grain. 
You  fay  it  produces  Heroes ;  fo  much  the 
worfe.  ' Twas  well  if  there  were  fewer  of 
them  ;  For  I  fcarcely  ever  heard  of  any,  ex- 
cepting Hercules ^but  did  more  mifchief  than 
good,  Thefe  overgrown  Mortals  common- 
ly ufe  their  FT/// with  their  Right  hand,and 
their  Reafon  with  their  Left.  Their  Priefe 
is  their  Tifky  and  their  Vower  puts  them  in 
Poflcilicn.  Their  Pomp  is  furniflied  from 
Rapine,and  their  Scarlet  dy'd  with  Humane 
Blood,  to  drive  Juftice,  and  Peace,  and 
Plenty  before  them^is  a  noble  Victory ;  and 
the  progrels  of  Violence  goes  for  Extent  of 
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Empire.    To  racntif^n  fome  of  your  own  j 
Inftances :  Pray ho\v  did  Philips  Glorious 
Humour  difcover  it  felf  ?  Why  moftly  by  | 
Debauching, Outraging,  and  Murdering  his  i 
Neighbours.  'Tis  true,  the  Man  was  brave,  | 
and  had  been  feverely  handled  by  Viewing  i 
it.    He  had  fought  himfelf  almoft  to  the  | 
ftumps,  but  flill  he  went  on :  And  had  ra-  | 
ther  have  neither  Limbs  nor  Senfes,  than  j 
Greece  lliculd  have  any  Liberty.    And  am  I 
I  to  admire  a  Man  becaufe  he  will  ufe  him-  j 
felf  ill  to  ufe  me  worfe  >  And  as  for  Ale}C~ 
ander^  what  extent  of  Country  did  he  Ra- 
vage j  and  how  many  thoufands  were  Sa- 
crificed to  his  Caprice  ?  What  Famine,what 
Inundation,  what  Plague  could  keep  pace  j 
with  him  ?  Did  he  not  burn  the  Capital  of  an  | 
Empire  in  a  Frolick  ?  If  his  Power  had  been  | 
equal  to  his  Ambition,  God  could  (carcely  I 
have  made  the  World  fafter  than  he  would  j 
have  deftroyed  it.    If  Wrecks,  and  Ruins, 
and  Defolations  of  Kingdoms  are  Marks 
of  Greatnefs ;  Why  do  nt  we  worOiip  a  Tem- 
peft,  and  ered:  a  Statue  for  the  Plague  ? 
a  Panegyrick  upon  an  Earthquake  is  eve- 
ry jot  as  reafonable,  as  upon  fuch  Con- 
quefts  as  thefe.    As  for  the  adive  and  preC  | 
fing  Induflry  of  thefc  Men,  and  the  hard-  j 
(hips  they  fubmit  to ;  what  is  it,  in  plaiti  I 
Englift,  but  indefatigable  Ill-nature  j  and  ; 
Laborious  Malice?  And  are  we  in  love  with 
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!  a  Wolf  for  his  Diligence,  or  a  Highway- 
man for  being  on  the  Road  late,  and  in  bad 
weather  ?  But  they  have  Courage  too.  What 
then  ?  Courage,  when  'tis  only  a  Second  to 
Injuftice,  and  falls  on  without  Provocation, 
is  a  difadvantage  to  a  Charader.  Is  a  Ty- 
ger  to  be  courted  for  its  Fierceneft  ?  Does 
the  ftrength  of  a  Poifon  make  it  the  more 
Glorious  ?  or  is  a  Fire  to  be  commended 
for  being  Co  bold  as  to  burn  a  Houfe  down  ? 
If  you  fay  they  hazard  their  Perfbns ;  let 
them  take  what  follows  j  that  will  not 
mend  tlie  matter,  unleft  their  Quarrel  was 
more  defenfible.  He  that  will  venture  the 
cutting  his  own  Throat,  rather  than  not 
cut  mine,  ftjall  ne'er  be  an  Hero  of  my  ma- 
king, I  promile  you.  In  a  word,  this  thirft 
after  Glory  often  tranlports  Men  into  very 
dangerous  Excelles,  and  makes  them  the 
Bane  of  the  Age  they  live  in.  'Tis  true,  it 
helps  to  keep  the  World  from  being  over- 
flock'd ;  and  if  that  be  a  Credit,  let  them 
make  their  moft  of  it.  Your  improvement 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  I  grant,  deferves  Com- 
mendation ;  provided  they  were  laboured 
to  oblige  the  World.  But  if  Men  beat  their 
Brains  only  to  be  talk'd  of;  I  think  their 
Skill  can  hardly  exceed  their  Vanity.  And 
as  for  thofe  Magnificent  Strudures  you 
mentioned,  I  conceive  them  but  fmall  Ad- 
ditions to  thofe  who  built  them.  For  what 
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Connexion  is  there  between  a  great  heap 
of  Stones,  and  a  great  Man  ?  Or  how  can 
you  infer  the  one  from  the  other  ? 

P/?i/tf^.  Certainly  fuch  aftupendious  Pile 
befpeaks  the  Power  of  him  that  raifed  it. 

Thiial.  Yes,    It  proves  a  Prince  had 
Men  and  Money  in  abundance;  and  is  that ; 
fuch  a  Wonder  ? 

Phtlot.  I  thought  the  Noblenefs  and  Cu- 
riofuy  of  the  Work  had  proved  foraething  \ 
rnore. 

Philal.  It  does  fb.  But  the  credit  of  that  !• 
does  not  belong  to  the  Monarch,  but  the  ' 
Mafon. 

Philot.  However,the  Prince  has  the  Name 
on't.  Now,  methinks,  'tis  a  Glorious  Privi- 
lege to  have  onesMemory  honourably  hand- 
ed down  to  after  Ages ;  and  to  (land  upon  i 
Record  to  the  lateft  Periods  of  Time.  To  be 
contented  with  three  or  four  fcore  years  of  \ 
Breathy  looks  like  a  vulgar  Satisfadion. 

Philal.  As  much  Breath  as  you  pleafe; 
But  pray  let  it  come  from  my  own  Lungs,  J 
not  from  the  Trumpet  of  Fame ;  for  that's  J 
too  thin  to  live  on. 

Philot.  'Tis  Life  at  fecond  hand,  and  in  | 
fome  degree  preferable  to  the  firft  j  becaufe  \ 
'tis  freer  from  Envy ;  and  lafts  longer  into  | 
the  bargain.  j 

Philal.  A  Man  is  longer  Dead  than  Liv- 
ing; therefore  it  feems  he  had  better  be 

the 
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!  the  firfl.  This  Logkk  won't  do.  And  as 
'  for  your  fecond  hand  Living,  before  you 
j  depend  too  much  upon  it,  you  would  do 
I  well  to  try  It  in  a  parallel  Inftancr. 

Philot.  How  is  that  ? 
.     Philal.  Why  by  fecond  hand  Eating  and 
I  Drinking  ;  or  doing  it  by  Proxy,    Be  not 
I  furprized,  the  Cafes  are  plainly  alike :  For 
I  if  another  Man's  Talking  can  give  me  a 
I  Sort  of  Life,  why  not  his  Eating  too ;  efpe- 
cially  when  'tis  done  upon  my  Account  ? 
Noi\^,  if  you  pleafe,  I  will      for  you  in 
this  latter  Bufmefs^  and  then  fee  how  you 
i  will  thrive  upon  the  Reprefentation. 
I    Philot.  Well!  When  you  have  faid  all, 
jl  would  not  have  my  Name  thrown  into 
my  Coflin,  if  I  could  help  it.  Oblivion 
imethinks  looks  like  Annihilation  :  And 
not  be  Talked  of,  is  almoU  not  to  Be. 

PhilaL  Your  Name !  A  Chimerical  Ad- 
vantage !  Tm  fbrry  you  are  To  folicitcus  to 
immortalize  a  Sound  What  isC^T^rthe 
better  for  our  knowing  he  was  called  fb  ? 
Was  it  worth  his  while  to  charge  in  Fifty 
Battles,  only  to  leave  a  few  Letters  of  the 
lAlphabet  behind  him  > 
I  _     decora  novimus  vocahula^ 

Num  fcire  confimptos  daiur  ? 
A  Name  is  but  a  weak  Reprefentation  : 
And  if  the  Piece  was  never  fb  wxll  finiflied, 
what  lignifies  that  w^hich  is  never  feen  ? 
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Vhilot.  You  mean  by  him  for  whom  it 
was  drawn  ? 

Vhilal.  Yes.  For  fuppofing  a  Man's  Me- 
mory never  fo  honourably  treated  at  Japan^ 
if  he  was  not  to  come  there,  nor  receive  in- 
telligence of  the  Rerpe{9-,  what  could  he 
make  on't?  Such  an  unknown  Ceremony 
would  fignify  juft  as  much  as  Adoration  to 
a  Statue  :  He  that  is  infenfible  of  the  Fad, 
muft  be  infenfible  of  the  Pleafiire. 

Ph/lot.  Why  cannot  the  Prefumption  of 
what  is  done  give  him  fome  Satisfadion? 

Ph/lal.  The  Certainty  of  fuch  an  Advan- 
tage cannot  be  reafonably  prelumed.  Many 
a  one  dies,  and  makes  a  large  Provifion  for 
his  Mentory  ;and  leaves  it  very  rich  in  Tomb- 
ilones,  Pidures,  Records,  and  fiich  other 
Chattels  of  Reputation  :  But  he  is  no  fooner 
gone,  but  comes  a  Fire,  a  Deluge,  or  an 
Earthquake,  fweeps  away  all  the  Diftin- 
d:ions  of  Condition,  and  buries  the  Great 
and  Small  in  a  common  Obfcurity.  Now 
the  Concern,  for  fear  of  fuch  an  Accident, 
maftrpoi!  the  Pleafiire  of  your  Prefumpti- 
on. Befides,  take  things  at  the  befl,  you 
mail  expect  your  Memory  will  be  much 
confined,  and  as  it  were,  baniilied  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  World.  You  are  abfb- 
I'jtely  loft  to  all  the  Ages  before  you.  And 
as  for  the  red,  if  you  were  a  Prince,  you 
wcuid  be  farther  unknown  than  known, 
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which  makes  your  Obrcurity  greater  than 
your  Renown.    What  Tribute  of  Honour 
had  the  four  Empires  from  Cbina^  or  Ame^ 
rka}  How  many  Nations  have  there  been 
which  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  the  Roman 
Name  ?  Alas !  what  can  a  private  Man  ex- 
pedat  this  rate?  What  a  flender  Portion 
muft  fall  to  his  Share  ;  and  that  without 
Security  ?  The  Cuftoms  of  his  Country 
may  be  changed,  the  Notions  of  Honour 
renverfed,  and  the  Language  which  Ihould 
commend  him  worn  out.    Thus  the  con- 
quering Goths  altered  the  State  of  Things, 
defaced  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  ri- 
fled the  Living  and  the  Dead,  and  fuffered 
no  Marks  of  Greatnefs  but  their  own. 

Philot.  Thefe  Cafualties  muft  be  ventu- 
red ;  what  may  be,  may  be  otherwife.  Let 
us  overflioot  the  Grave  as  far  as  w^e  can^ 
and  make  the  moft  of  our  Materials. 

Vhilal.  What  are  thofe  ? 

Vhilot.  They  are  thofe  Advantages  of 
Perfon,  Fortune,  or  Improvement ;  w  hich 
every  one  values  himfelf  moft  upon, 

yhilal.  Let^s  fee  then  hoiv  durable  and 
(liining  they  are.  Now  take  them  in  ge- 
neral, and  you'll  find  them  no  more  than 
feme  little  Progrefs  in  Art,  fome  Smatter- 
ings in  Science,  fome  Pretenfions  in  Figure 
and  Station  ;  fbmething  remarkable  it  may 
be  in  Eatings  Dreffingy  or  Diverfions.  Thefe 
B  a  are 
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are  the  Inclinations  of  no  fmall  Number  ' 
Thefe  are  the  Qualities  they  rtrive  to  excel 
in  5  and  this  oftentimes  is  the  true  Tnven- 
tory  of  their  Glory.  And  can  they  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  be  remember'd  by  fuch  ■■: 
Tokens  as  thefe  ?  I'm  forry  they  think  their  ' 
Underftandings  will  be  no  better  improved 
by  Dying.  ^ 
"  Vhilot.  After  all,  there  mud  be  fome-n 
thing  more  in  the  Mntter  :  For  every  one  \ 
is  ftriving  to  fortify  againft  the  Alfaults  of ' 
Time.    You  fee  Artificers,  Men  of  Learn- 
ing and  Fortune,  get  their  Names  wroughtl 
into  their  Works^  ^n&Eftates,  as  far  as  thi'y  ' 
can  :  And  for  this  reafon  the  Bulk  of  the 
Inheritance  is  caft  upon  a  Tingle  Peribn. 

Ph/Ial.  The  Vanity  of  Ibme  Parents  i 
makes  them  unnatural  j  and  ad  as  if  they  i] 
were  ofkintonone  but  theEideft  Son.  *Tis  ' 
true,  their  Projed  of  perpetuating  is  com- 
mon and  ancient  too.  The  Scriptnre  (Vfal. 
49. }  mentions  ibme  who  called  their  Lands . 
after  their  oivn  t^ames^  out  of  the  fame  ian- ' 
ciful  Profped;  •  But  mark  what  follows. 
This  is  their  Foolijhnefs^  and  yet  their  Pojie- 
rity  pra'ije  their  Saying;  that  is,  they  did 
as  FooliOily  too.    Not  that  'tis  a  Folly  for  i 
Man  to  leave  his  Name  upon  his  Eftate  ; 
But  to  imagine  that  this  Provifion  will  do; 
him  any  (ervice.  when  he  is  Dead,  There  is^ 
the  VVeaknels.    People  may  talk  what  they 
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pleafe  of  Titles  for  ever,  and  Fees  Simple 
but  to  fpeak  properly,  there  is  none  a  7V- 
nant  longer  than  for  Life  :  If  this  be  not 
Law,  'tis  Senfe,  and  that  is  as  good. 

To  come  clofer.  When  People  Die,  'tis 
either  very  Well;  or  very  111  with  them :  If 
they  mifcarry,  they  Vi^ill  take  but  little  Plea- 
fure  in  the  Ceremony  and  Civilities  of  the 
Living.  Then  they  will  underftand  them- 
felves  too  well  to  be  flattered.  Pray  what 
would  the  Refpedt  of  the  Company  fignify 
to  a  Man  ftretched  upon  the  Rack  ?  Alas! 
He  is  not  to  be  relieved  witli  fuch  Fooleries. 
All  the  Flomageand  Rhetorick  in  the  World 
can  ne  er  perfwade  him  out  of  his  Mifcry. 
He  that  is  contemn  a  by  the  Wife,  and  pu- 
nifr/d  by  the  Mighty  j  what  comfort  can 
he  receive  by  the  Applaufc  of  the  Little  and 
Infigoificanr  ?  The  Acclamations  of  an  In- 
fant, or  a  Parrot,  would  be  a  fiender  Satif^ 
fadion  to  one  that  lay  bleeding  under  the 
Sentence  of  his  Prince  ;  that  was  degraded 
and  ftigmatiz'd,  tortur'd  with  Pain  and  Ig- 
nominy. Now  this  is  the  Fate  of  rhofe  who 
raife  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of  Con- 
fcience,  wreft  their  Figure  from  Law  and 
Juftice,  and  feize  a  Greatnefs  Gcd  never 
meant  them.  And  as  for  thoPj  who  land 
on  the  right  fide  of  the  Shore  j  they  will 
have  much  bigger  Company,  much  better 
F-ntertainraents,  than  this  World  affords, 
B  3  Theyll 
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They'll  leave  their  childiih  Fancies  behind  j 
them,  out- grow  the  Stature  of  mortal  De-| 
fires,  and  fcorn  thole  little  Amufements^ 
which  pleofed  them  here.    All  this  is  faid 
on  fuppcfition  that  departed  Spirits  have  the  Ji 
knowledge  of  humane  Affairs,  which  is  notnji 
very  probable.    The  other  World,  and 
this,  feem  too  far  afunder  to  be  within 
Hearing.    And  for  the  Liberty  of  returning; 
tncogmto^  I  believe  'tis  no  common  Privi-j 
lege.    When  we  are  once  dead,  in  all  like-!' 
lihood  the  Scene  of  this  World  is  wholly 
withdrawn  :   And  that  we  either  havej 
not  the  Curiofity,  or  the  Power,  to  reco* 
ver  it.  I 

Thilot.  I  mud  repeat,  That  this  Earneft- 
nefs  for  recommending  the  Memory  tQ 
Pofterity,  is  an  unextinguifiiable  Defire.  It 
governs  in  all  Places,  Times,  and  Condi- 
tions. And  to  think  a  little  Philofbphy  can 
check  the  force,and  damm  up  the  current  of 
Nature,  is  a  fanciful  Undertaking.  You' 
might  as  good  attempt  to  lay  a  Storm  by  I 
Reaibning^  and  flop  a  Sea-breach  by  pro^j 
ving  the  Water  gets  nothing  by  overflow^  j| 
ing.  ' 

Bhilai.  There  are  (everal  Difeafes  as  uni-  ^ 
verfal  as  the  Defire  you  mention,  and  as 
much  fixed  in  the  Conftitution  ;  but  be^  | 
caufe  they  are  natural,  it  feems  we  muft 
ViOt  go  about  to  cure  them. — — 

-^-^        ^'  '  '  fhilot 
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Philot.  One  Word  and  I  have  done.  Ifay 
then,  To  baffle  the  Expectations  of  Fame  is 
to  difcourage  Defert,  It  flrikes  Induftry 
almoft  dead,  damps  the  Spirits,  and  makes 
the  Pulfe  beat  lazily.  If  your  Maxims 
fhould  take  Place,  Mens  Underftandings 
would  grow  downwards  ;  their  Courage 
and  Capacity  flirink  up  ;  and  a  little  time 
would  return  us  into  the  uopoliOi'd  Igno- 
rance of  the  firftAges. 

Philal.  No.  Prefent  Neceffity,  and  Con- 
venience, would  prevent  thatConfequence. 
And  to  filence  your  Fears  more  effecaually, 
there  are  a  great  many  other  Motives  to 
Merit  ftill  remaining. 

A  Man  may  afTed  an  Excellency  for  the 
^ake  of  Improvement ;  for  the  Satisfadion 
of  Significancy.  He  may  do  it  to  excite  an 
Emulation  in  others,  to  oblige  his  Pofterity, 
to  ferve  his  Country  ;  and  to  furnifli  out 
Life  to  the  bed  Advantage.  Difcoveries  of 
Truth,  Defence  of  Juftice,  Examples  of 
Courage ,  and  fuch  other  diftinguifliing 
Qualities,  are  allowed  to  entertain  the 
Owner,  and  reward  him  for  the  Expence 
of  the  Pradice.  We  may  pleafe  our  fel  ves  by 
confidering,  that  our  good  Deeds  will  fur- 
vive  us ;  and  that  the  VV^orld  is,  and  is  like- 
ly to  be,  the  better  for  our  coming  into  it. 

And  if  this  will  not  fatisfy  you,  as  indeed 
it  ought  not,  you  may  carry  your  Ambition 
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to  a  nobler  Height-    I  fay,  to  a  nobler 
Height ;  for  I  cannot  help  remincfing  you, 
that  the  Opinion  of  poor  Mortals  fignifies 
not  much.    They  pronounce  upon  imper- 
fect Views,  fiioot  their  Bolt  at  random ;  and 
want  either  Strength  or  Steadinefs  to  hit 
the  Mark,  Their  Partialities  fpoil  their  Judg- 
ment, and  make  them  Praife  and  Cenfure 
without  Reafon  or  Meafure.    Like  fome 
Spectators  in  a  Play,  they  are  apt  to  Laugh 
and  Admire  in  the  wrong  Place  ;  To  com- 
mend a  Man  for  his  FolLes  and  his  Faults  j 
or  for  that  which  is  not  properly  his  own. 
But  to  fpeak  familiarly,  There  are  great 
People  in  the  other  World  :  For  Rank,  tor 
Merit,  and  Sufficiency,  extremely  valuable. 
TheRefped:  of  thcfel  confefs  is  worth  the 
Working  for.    Their  Commendation  is  a 
Title  indeed  j  enough  to  afFed  the  moft 
mortified  Humility.    But  if  we  exped:  this 
Honour,  we  mult  Live  as  it  were  under 
their  Obfervation ;  and  govern  our  Beha- 
viour by  their  Maxims.    Taking  this  for  a 
Jlule,  that  with  them,  there  is  no  being 
Great,  and  ^ood  for  Nothing;  no  Poffell 
fmg  without  Purchafe  ,  and  nothing  cur- 
rent, but  fJonefly  and  Virtue. 
Good  night. 
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Shall  lay  nothing  concerning  the  The-' 
ory  of  Mufick:  Thofe  who  have  a  mind 
to  inform  themfelves  about  it^may  con- 
{\\\tBoethim^Glareanmfialtruchius^^nA 
others,  who  have  written  upon  this  Sub- 
jedt.    My  bufmefs  fliall  only  be  to  touch  a 
little  upon  the  Antiquity,  the  Reputation 
and  the  Force  of  this  Science.    The  Anti- 
quity of  Mufick  reaches  beyond  the  Flood : 
Juhal^Noah\  Brother,is  faid  to  be  the  Father ^ 
or  firft  Teacher^  of  thofe  who  handled  the 
Harp^  and  the  Organ.    And  how  far  a  Ge- 
nius which  lay  that  way  might  improve  his 
Invention,  in  (even  or  eight  hundred  years 
of  Life  and  Vigour,  is  not  eaOe  to  imagine. 
So  that  for  ought  we  know^,  an  Antedilu-- 
vian  Air  might  as  far  exceed  all  the  latter 
Performances  of  Greece  and  Italy^  as  that 
World  is  fiippofed  to  have  done  the  prefent. 
And  how  much  fbever  this,  as  well  as  other 
entertaining  Arts,  might  fuffer  by  the  Flood^ 
by  the  (hortnefs  of  Life  and  the  nccedity 
■  ■     ^  ^  ■  of 
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of  Labour ;  it  was  not  long  before  it  emer- 
ged  again ;  As  we  may  learn  from  the  Song 
of  Mqfes^  and  the  Timhrel  of  Miriam.  Job 
like  wife,  who  is  fuppofed  no  lefs  ancient 
than  the  other,  mentions  (everal  forts  of 
Mufical  Inftruments,  (Ch.  xi .)  And  which 
is  obfervable,  neither  of  thefe  Divine  Au- 
thors fpeak  of  them  as  things  newly  inven- 
ted. As  for  the  Heathen,  they  did  not 
forget  to  divert  themfelves  this  way  in  thofe 
earlier  ages ;  Linus  and  Amphion^  and  Or- 
pheus^  and  Chiron^  who  all  Hv'd  before  the 
Trojan  War,  were  famous  Muficians  in  their 
Times,  Some  of  thefe  Heroes  were  at  the 
Head  of  the  Argonautick  Expedition.  And 
therefore  I  cannot  fee  why  the  Welch  Harp^ 
if  it  was  Dubb'd,  might  not  make  as  Ho- 
nourable a  Knight-hood  as  the  Golden  Fleece; 
efpecially  fincc  they  would  have  Apollo  for 
the  Sovereign  of  their  Order.  To  come  a  lit- 
tle lower  :  Horner  brings  in  Achilles  ^xtMtvmg 
his  Melancholy  with  his  Lute.  And  Tully 
tells  us,  tliat  the  ancient  Grecians^  the  moft 
poliOied  Nation  at  that  time,  did  not  think 
a  Gentleman  well  bred,  unlefs  he  could  per- 
form his  part  at  a  Confbrt  of  Mufick.  In- 
fomuch  that  ThemiftocleSy  though  otherwife 
a  great  Perfon,  was  tax  a  for  being  defe- 
ctive in  this  accomplifhment.  'Tis  true,  he 
turn'd  off  the  Cenfure  with  a  rough  fort  of 
a  Jeft.  He  knew  how  to  take  a  Town,  he 
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faid;but  as  for  Thrumming  upon  a  Fiddle, 
he  left  it  to  fiich  Finical  Sparks  as  they 
were.    Mufick  was  anciently  uied  in  the 
beft  Company,  and  upon  the  greateft  Oc- 
cafions.  'Twas  the  Entertainment  of  People 
of  Quality It  bore  a  part  in  the  Magnifi- 
cence of  Triumphs,  and  in  the  Solemnities 
of  Religion.  The  Heathen  Liturgy  confifted 
partly  in  Hymns  j  and  their  Sacrifices  were 
OiFer'd  up  with  Mufick ;  as  Plutarch  in- 
forms us  :   The  Jewifh  Service,  tho'  with 
a  proper  diverfity,  was  likewife  thus  regu- 
lated :  And  by  the  Scripture- defcriptions 
feems  to  be  perform'd  with  that  exquifite- 
nels,  as  if  nothing  but  the  New  Jerufalem 
could  reach  the  Harmony  of  the  Old.  The 
beft   Poets   thought  this  Entertainment 
great  enough  for  the  Elyfian  Fields.  And 
St.  John  has  brought  it  into  Heaven,  or  into 
the  Mtllenaal  Paradifinical  Earth,  which  is 
next  to  it.  (Jiev.  14.)  Indeed  Mufick,  when 
rightly  order'd,  cannot  be  prefer'd  too 
much.  For  it  recreates  and  exalts  the  Mind 
at  the  fame  time.   It  compofes  the  Paffions, 
affords  a  ftrong  Pleafiire,  and  excites  a  No- 
blenefs  of  Thought.    But  of  this  more  af- 
terwards. 

The  manner  of  the  Conveyance  of 
Sounds,  which  is  as  it  were  the  Bafis  of 
Mufick,  is  untelligible.  For  what  can  be 
piore  ftrange,  than  that  the  rubbing  of  a 

little 
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little  Hair  and  CaUgut  together,(hou'd  make 
fuch  a  mighty  alteration  in  a  Man  that  fits 
at  a  diltance  ?  But  this  wonder  of  Perception 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Ear :  For  the  Operati- 
ons of  all  the  Senfes  are  in  fome  refped:  in- 
comprehenfible.  The  Senfe  of  Hearings  as 
well  as  that  of  Sight ^{hams  to  be  of  a  fuperi- 
our  Order  to  the  reft.  It  commands  a  Satif- 
fadion  at  a  greater  diftance,  ftrikes  a  finer 
ftroak  and  makes  a  fingle  Objed:  divide 
it  felf  without  Leflening.  Forlnftance:  A 
Man  may  fee  the  light  of  a  Candle.and  hear 
a  Voice  or  Inftrument,  as  well  if  there  be 
ten  in  the  Room,  as  if  he  was  there  alone. 
The  fiream  of  Sounds,  though  cut  into  (e- 
veral  Rivulets,  comes  as  full  to  the  Ear  as 
if  it  had  but  one  Channel  to  feed.  The  Tafi 
and  Touch  are,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  more  nar- 
row Spirited.  They  engrofs  an  objed:  to 
themieves,  and  will  not  let  the  Company 
fhare  with  them.  They  take'fafter  hold, 
'tis  true,  but  then  they  do  not  Salute  foCe^ 
remonioufly.  They  are,  comparatively,  a 
fort  of  Robuft,Peafantly  Senfes :  And  thofe 
who  indulge  them  are,  in  Reality,  of  the 
loweft  Rank  of  Mankind.  The  Force  of 
Mufick  is  more  wonderful  than  the  Con- 
i^eyance.  How  ftrangely  does  it  awaken 
the  Mind  ?  It  infufes  an  unexpeded  vigour, 
makes  the  imprefTion  agreeable  and  fpright- 
ly,  and  leems  tq  fqrnifli  a  new  Capacity,  as 
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well  as  a  new  opportunity  of  Satisfadion. 
It  raifts  and  falls,   and  counter-changes 
the  PafTions  at  an  Unaccountable  rate.  It 
Charms  and  Tranfports,  Ruffles  and  Be- 
calms, and  Governs  with  an  almoft  Ar- 
bitrary Authority,  There  is  fcarcely  any 
Conftitution  fo  heavy,  or  any  Reafon  fo 
well  fortified,  as  to  be  abfolutely  proof 
againft  it.    t/lyjfes^  as  much  a  Heroe  as 
he  was,  durft  not  truft  himfelf  with  the  Sy- 
rens Voices  :  He  knew,  if  he  had  not 
waxed  up  his  Ears,  they  would  quickly 
have  fpoiled  his  Philofophy.  I  believe  the 
fofter  Mufick  may  the  more  be  irrefiftible  of 
the  two  J  becaufe  the  Soul  has  a  fort  of  Ge- 
nerofity  in  it,  which  loves  rather  to  be 
Courted  than  Stormed.    Flowever,  the 
rougher  Sounds  are  not  without  their  ef- 
fed.    Have  you  not  obferved  a  Captain  at 
the  Head  of  a  Company,  how  much  he  is 
altered  at  the  Beat  of  a  Drum?  what  a  vi- 
gorous Motion,  what  an  eredted  Pofture, 
what  an  enterprizing  Vifage,  all  of  a  fud- 
dain?  His  Blood  charges  in  his  Veins,  his 
Spirits  jump  like  Gunpowder,  and  feem 
impatient  to  attack  the  Enemy.    The  An- 
tients  were  much  our  Superiors  in  this  My^ 
llery.    They  knew  how  to  Arm  a  Sound 
better,  and  to  put  more  Force  and  Con- 
queft  in  it  than  we  underftand.  To  give  an 
Inftance  or  two ;  Timotheus^^  Grecian^  was 
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fo  great  a  Mafier^  that  he  could  make  a 
Man  ftorm  and  fwagger  uke  a  Tempeft, 
And  then,by  altering  theNl:?/6'i',and  the  Time, 
he  would  take  him  down  again,  and  flveeten 
his  humour  in  a  trice.  One  time^when  Alex- 
ander was  at  Dinner,  this  Man  play  d  him  a 
Phrygian  Air :  The  Prince  immediately  rifes, 
fnatches  up  his  Launce,and  puts  himfelf  in- 
to a  Poilure  of  Fighting.    And  the  Retreat 
was  no  (boner  Sounded  by  the  Change  of 
the  Harmony,  but  his  Arms  were  Ground- 
ed, and  his  Fire  extinci ;   and  he  fate  down 
as  orderly  as  if  he  had  come  from  one  of 
riftotle's  tenures,  Iwarrant  youDemoflhenes 
wxutd  have  been  flourifhing  about  fuch  a 
Bufinefs  a  long  hour,  and  may  be  not  have 
done  it  neither.  But  Timotkcus  had  a  nearer 
Cut  to  the  Soul :   He  could  Neck  a  Paliicn 
at  a  ftroke,  and  lay  it  afleep.  Pythagoras 
once  met  with  a  parcel  ofOrunken  feliows, 
who  were  likely  to  be  troublefome  enough,. 
He  prefently  orders  the  Mufick  to  play 
Grave,  and  chop  into  a  Dorion :  Upon 
this  they  all  threw  away  their  Garlands, 
and  v/ere  as  fober  and  as  Oiamefaced  as  one 
would  wiili. 

That  the  Mufick  of  the  Ancients  could 
command  farther  than  the  Modern,  is  paft 
Difpute.  Whether  they  v/ere  Mafters  of  a 
greater  Compafs  of  Notes^  or  knew  the  Se- 
cret of  varying  them  more  artificially :  whe- 
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ther  they  adjufted  the  Intervals  of  Silence 
more  exadly,  had  their  Hands  or  their 
Voices  farther  improved,  or  their  Inftrii- 
ments  better  contrived  :  Whether  they 
had  a  deeper  infight  into  the  Fhiiofophy 
of  Nature,  and  underltood  the  Laws  of 
the  Union  of  the  Soul  and  Body  more 
throughly ;  and  from  thence  were  enabled 
to  touch  the  Paflions,  ftrengthen  the  Senfe, 
or  prepare  the  Medium  with  greater  Ad- 
vantage :  whether  they  excellM  us  in  all, 
or  in  how  many  of  thefe  v/ays,  is  not  (b 
clear.    However,  this  is  certain,  That  our 
Improvements  of  this  kind  are  little  better 
than   Ale  houfe  Crowds  with   relped:  to 
theirs. 

'Tis  likely  this  Decienfion  ofMufickhas 
laid  fome  Powers  of  the  Soul  perfectly  a- 
fleep,for  want  of  an  Occafion  ftrong  enough 
to  call  them  up.  But  poflibly  we  are  no 
great  lofers  by  it :  For  the  Heathens  often 
made  an  ill  ufe  of  this  Advantage.  The 
Fathers  declaim  againft  their  Theatre  Mu- 
fick,  as  Levvd  and  Licentious.  No  doubt 
'twas  capable  of  being  Pvcformed  to  Manly 
and  Religious  Purpofe^.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  'tis  no  left  probable  we  might  have 
mifimploy'd  it  as  much  as  they  did. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  con- 
fider,  whether  there  may  not  be  (bme  Coun'^ 
ter-fonnds;  which  may  give  the  Mind  as 
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high  adifgufi:,  as  the  other  can  a  pleafure. 
For  the  Purpofe  :  I  believe  'tis  poffible  to 
invent  an  Injirument  that  ftiali  have  a  quite 
contrary  Eiled:  to  thcfe  Martial  ones  now 
in  u(e.  An  Inftrtment  that  (hail  nnk  the  Spi- 
rits, and  fiiake  the  Nerves,  and  curdle  the 
Blood,  and  infpire  Defpair,  and  Cowardife, 
and  Conflernation,  at  a  forprifing  Rate. 
'Tis  probable  the  roaring  of  Lions^  the  war- 
bling of  Gats  and  Scritch-Owls,  tcgeiher 
with  a  mixture  of  the  hou^ling  of  Dogs,  ju- 
dicioufly  imitated  and  compounded,  m.ight 
go  a  great  way  in  this  Invention.  Whe- 
ther fuch  Anti-mufick  as  this  might  not  be 
of  Service  in  a  Camp,  i  (hall  leave  to  the 
MiHtary  Men  to  confider.  To  return. 

Though  the  Entertainments  of  Mulick 
are  very  engaging  ;  though  they  make  a 
great  difcovery  ot  the  Soul ;  and  ihew  it 
capable  of  ftrange  Diverfities  of  Pieafure  : 
Yet  to  have  our  Paffions  lie  at  the  Mercy 
of  a  little  Minllrelfy ;  to  be  fidled  out  of  our 
Reafon  and  Sobriety ;  to  have  our  Courage 
depend  upon  a  £>ri5^w,  or  our  Devotions  on 
an  Organ ^  is  a  fignwe  are  not  fo  great  as 
we  might  be.  If  we  were  proof  againft  the 
Charmmg  of  Sounds ;  or  could  we  have  the 
Satfsfidion  without  the  Danger  ;  or  raife 
our  Minds  to  what  pitch  we  pleased  by  the 
iirength  of  Thinkings  it  would  be  a  Nobler 
Inftance  of  Power  and  Perfedion.  But  fuch 
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an  Independency  is  not  to  be  expelled  in 
I  this  World ,   therefore  we  mufl:  manage 
vvi(ely,  and  be  contented. 

One  word  of  Church  Mufick^  and  I  have 
!  done.  The  end  of  Church  Mufick  is  to  re- 
j  lieve  the  wearinefs  of  a  long  Attention ; 
to  make  the  Mind  more  chearful  and  com- 
pofed ;  and  to  endear  the  Offices  of  Religi- 
on. It  Oiould  therefore  imtiate  ihG  Perfume 
of  the  JewiJJ?  Tabernacle^  and  have  as  lit- 
tle of  the  Compofition  of  common  Ufe 
as  is  poffible.  There  muft  be  no  Voluntary 
Maggots^  no  MiWt^ry  Tatoos^  no  Light  and 
Galliardizing  Notes;  nothing  that  may 
make  the  Fancy  trifling,  or  raile  an  impro- 
per thought  :  This  would  be  be  to  Pro- 
phane  the  Service^  and  bring  the  Tlay-houfe 
into  the  Church.  Religious  Harmony  muft 
be  Moving,  but  Noble  withal ;  Grave,  So- 
lemn,  and  Seraphick:  fit  for  a  Martyr  to 
play,  and  an  Angel  to  hear.  It  ihould  be 
contrived  To  as  to  w^arm  the  beft  Blood 
within  us,  and  take  hold  of  the  fined  part 
of  the  AfFedions  :  To  Tranfport  us  with 
the  Beauty  of  Holinefs ;  to  raife  us  above 
the  Satisfactions  of  Life^  and  make  us  Am- 
bitious of  the  Glories  of  Heaven.  And 
without  doubt  if  the  Morals  of  the  Quire 
were  fuitable  to  the  Defign  of  the  Mufick^it 
were  no  more  than  requifite.  To  come 
reeling  from  a  Tavern,  or  a  worfe  place, 
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into  a  Church,  is  a  raonftrous  Incongruity. 
Such  irregular  People  are  much  fitter  for 
the  Exercifes  of  Penance,  than  Exultation. 
The  ufe  of  them  dtfervcs  the  Incereft  of| 
Religion :  And  is  in  Effedl  little  better  than* 
Singing  the  Praifes  of  God,  through  the 
Organ  of  the  Devil. 
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TO  quarrel  v/ith  the  prefent  State  of 
Mankind  is  an  ungrateful  Reflexi- 
on upon  Providence.    What  if  the 
Offices  of  Life  are  not  fo  fine,  and  greats 
as  we  can  fancy ;  they  are  certainly  much 
better  than  Vvc  can  challenge?   What  pre- 
tence could  toothing  have  to  infift  upon^ 
Articles  ?  As  long  as  the  Conveniences  of 
Being  may,  if  we  pleafe,  exceed  the  In- 
conveniences, we  ought  to  be  thankful  : 
For  the  overplus  of  Advantage  is  pure  un- 
merited Favour.    He  that  repines  becaufe 
he  is  not  more  than  a  Man,  defervesto  be 
lefs:   I^ideed  the  very  complaint  makes 
him  fb.  But  the  Errors  on  this  hand  are  not 
fo  comm(|^n:  People  are  not  (b  apt  to  be  too 
big  to  Live,  as  too  little  to  Die.    They  are 
ffluch  more  frequently  over  fond  of  the 
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World,  than  afliam'd  on't.  Not  that  there  is 
a  perfed  indifferency  rcquir'd.  The  Laws  of 
Seir  prefe^-vation,  the  long  acquaintance  oF 
Soul  and  Bcdy^  the  untry'd  Condition  of 
a  Separation,  and  Refped:  to  our  Friends, 
are  fuflicient  Reafbns  not  to  turn  our  Backs 
upon  Life  out  of  an  Humour.    The  very 
iineafinefs  of  taking  Leave,  is  a  fairexcufe 
to  flay,  when  it  may  be  done  handfbmely  : 
For  no  body  is  bound  to  put  himfelf 
pain  to  no  purpofe.    No\y  'tis  odds  biStt 
that  there  will  be  a  Pang  at  parting  ;  Fafe 
tho'  a  Man  is  born  into  this  World  with 
his  Mother's  Labour,  yet  'tis  his  own  that 
mufl  carry  him  to  the  other.    Befides,  he 
that  does  not  go  off  with  a  goodConfcience, 
muft  exped:  a  very  bad  Reception.  This 
Confideration  was  overlooked  by  moft  of 
the  Heathen  Philofophers.    They  thought' 
Annihilation  was  the  Iiardefl:  of  the  Cafe  ; 
That  Death  would  make  a  Man  C^far  aut 
niillus^  Happy,  or  Nothing.   This  Miftake 
made  their  Arguments  bear  up  with  a  more 
negligent  Romanticki'brt  of  Bravery,  than 
othervvife  they  w^ould  have  done.    But  Re- 
ligion,  which  gives  us  a  prorped:of  Horror 
beyond  the  Grave,  Oiould  make  us  careful 
how  we  go  thither.    Life  was  given  for 
noble  Purpofes;  and  therefore  we  mud  not 
part  with  it  fooliflily.    It  muft  not  be 
tlirown  up  in  a  Pet,  nor  Sacrificed  to  a  Quar- 
rel, 
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rel,  nor  whined  away  in  Love.  Pride,  and 
Pafiion,  and  Difcontent,  are  dangerous  Dif 
Cafes  to  die  of.  We  are  Lifted  under  Pro- 
vidence,  and  muft  wait  till  the  Difcharge 
comes.  To  Defert  our  Colours  will  be  of 
more  than  mortal  Confequence.  _  He  that 
goes  into  the  other  World  before  he  is  fen: 
lor,  wall  meet  wath  no  good  Welcome. 
On  the  other  fide,  a  Man  may  be  too  back* 
ward  as  w  ell  as  too  forward,  in  Rer!gning. 
Xife  may  be  over- valued,  as  wtH  as  other 
Things ;  and  he  that  buys  it  at  the  Expence 
of  Duty,  purchafes  too  dean  Some  People 
feem  refolved  to  Spin  out  Life  as  long  as 
they  can  :  They  are  for  going  to  the  utmofl 
Extent  of  Nature  :  And  will  not  venture  a 
fingle  Tulfe  upon  any  Confideratlon.  But 
to  dote  upon  Breathing  (for  'tis  little  more) 
at  this  rate,  is  to  turn  Slave  to  all  forts  of 
Meannefs  and  Vice.  Fright  fuch  a  one  but 
with  the  Fear  of  Death,  and  you  may  make 
him  fay  or  do  what  you  pleale;  though  ne- 
ver  To  infamous  or  ridiculous.  And  if  his 
Cowardize  is  not  tryed  thus  far,  yet  this 
Lean  Principle  will  be  fure  to  keep  him  Ser- 
vile and  Infignificant.  He  will  never  touch 
at  a  great  Propofal  ;  nor  run  any  generous 
flazards  for  his  Friends  or  Country.  And 
is  it  worth  ones  while  thus  to  value  Lite, 
above  the  Ends  and  Purpofes  of  Living  ? 
The  Refolution  of  was  much  more 

C  3  be. 
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becoming ;  who  when  he  was  difTwaded  j 
from  embarking  becaufe  the  Weather  was  i 
tempeftuous ,  replied  very  handfbmely.  j 
Gentlemen^  Make  no  more  Words  ont.  My  \ 
Voyage  is  neceffary^  my  Life  is  not  fo. 

The  true  Eltimate  of  being  is  not  to  be 
taken  from  Age^  but  Adion,  A  Man,  as 
he  mailages  himfelf,  may  die  Old  at  Thir- 
ty, and  a  Child  at  Fourfcore.  To  nurfe 
up  the  vital  Flame  as  long  as  the  Matter 
vi^ili  laft,  is  not  always  good  Husbandry. 
'Tis  much  better  to  cover  it  with  an  Extin- 
guijher  of  Honour^  than  let  it  confiime  till 
it  burns  Blew,  and  lies  Agonizing  within 
the  Socket;  and  at  length  goes  out  in  no 
Perfume.  If  the  Sun  were  not  to  rife  again, 
methinks  it  would  look  bigger  for  him  to 
tumble  from  the  Sky  at  Noon,  with  all  his 
Light  and  Heat  about  him,  than  to  gain  a 
Courfe  of  four  or  five  Hours,  only  to  Lan- 
guifli  and  Decline  in. 

When  a  noble  Occafion  prefents  an 
Occafion  that  will  bear  a  cool  Debate,  and 
ftand  the  Teft  of  PvCafon,  and  may  be  plea- 
ded to  Advantage  in  the  other  World ; 
When  a  Man  is  called  upon  to  offer  up 
himfelf  to  his  Confcience,  and  to  Refign  to 
Juftice  and  Truth  :  In  fuch  a  Cafe,  one 
would  think,  helliould  be  fo  far  from  a  void- 
ing the  Liils,  that  he  (hould  rather  enter 
kith  Inclination,and  thank  God  for  the  Ho-. 

nour 
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'  nour  of  the  Opportunity.  He  fliould  then 
,  be  more  folicitous  about  his  Behaviour  than 
j  hi  I  Liie.  Then, 

j  Fortem  pofce  animum  &  mortis  terrore 
1  carentem. 

j  Let  him  pray  for  Refolution  to  ad  up 
I  to  the  Height  of  the  Occafion.  That  he 
i  may  difcover  nothing  of  Meannefs,  or  Dif- 
order  :  nothing  that  may  difcredit  the 
Caufe^  tarnifti  the  Glory,  and  weaken  the 
Example  of  the  Suffe  ring.  There  are  fome 
Opportunities  of  going  out  of  the  World, 
which  are  very  well  worth  ones  while 
to  come  in  for.  The  laft  Ad  of  Life,  is 
fometimcs  like  the  laft  Number  in  a  Sum^ 
Ten  times  greater  than  all  the  reft.  To  flip 
the  Market  when  we  are  thus  iaiily  offered, 
is  great  Imprudence;  efpecially  confide r- 
ing  we  muft  part  with  the  Thing  after* 
wards  for  Lefs.  But  is  it  not  a  (ad  Thing 
to  fall  thus  plum  into  the  Grave  >  To  be 
well  one  Minute,  and  dead  the  Next  ?  Not 
at  all !  If  we  are  prepared,  the  fhorrer  the 
Voyage  is,  the  better.  Is  it  not  more  eli- 
gible to  come  in  with  a  fmoorh  Gale,  than 
to  be  tofled  at  Sea  with  a  Storm  and  then 
thrown  a  Shore  when  the  Veflei  is  wreck'd  ? 
Is  it  fo  defirable  a  Condition  to  run  through 
a  long  Courfe  of  Pain,  to  confume  by  In- 
ches, and  lofe  ones  Blood  by  Drops  ?  A 
Peath'bed  Figure  is  certainly  the  moil: 
C  4  humbling 
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humbling  Sight  in  the  World.  To  fet  in 
fb  dark  a  Cloud,  and  to  go  off'  with  Lan- 
guor, Convulfions,  and  Deformity,  is  a 
terrible  Rebuke  to  the  Dignity  of  Hu- 
mane Nature.  Befides,  People  are  fright- 
ed by  Phantoms  of  their  own  raifing,  and 
impofed  on  by  Words  and  Things  ill  jomed 
together.  A  Natural  Death  is  generally  the 
mod  Fiolent.  An  Executioner  does  the  Bu- 
fmefs  more  gently  than  a  Difeafe.  He  that 
can  conquer  his  Imagination,  may  polTibly 
die  eafier  of  a  Faggot  than  of  a  Fever  :  And 
had  better  chuie  to  have  the  Fire  kindled 
without,  than  within  him. 

To  fay  Flefh  and  Blood  cannot  be  recon* 
ciled  to  this,  is  a  Miftake.  People  have 
fbmetimes  too  much  Courage  this  way  ; 
How  often  does  Revenge,  and  Poverty,  and 
Difappointment  ,  make  Men  force  their 
PaiTage  into  the  other  State  ?  A  Slave  has 
Stomach  enougli  to  kill  himfelf :  And  he 
that  is  net  Mailer  of  his  Liberty,  will  be 
Mafter  of  his  Life.  There  is  no  Age  nor 
Sex,  no  Paiiion  or  Condition,  fo  difpirited 
and  low,  but  affords  Inftances  of  the  Con- 
tempt  of  Death.  The  old  Goths^  from 
whence  the  Saxons  are  probably  defcend- 
ed,  were  fo  hardy,  that  it  was  part  of  their 
Difcipline  and  Rehgion  tofcorn  their  Lives. 
If  they  were  afraid  of  any  Thing,  it  was 
of  dying  in  their  Beds. 
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In  Alexanders  Time  the  Indian  Philofo- 
phers  when  they  were  weary  of  Living, 
ufed  to  lie  down  upon  their  Funeral  Pile, 
without  any  vidble  Concern.  And  after- 
wards, about  the  Reign  of  Adrian^  Lucian 
mentions  one  Peregrinus^  who  jumped  into 
a  fiery  Furnace  at  the  Olympick  Games, 
only  to  (hew  the  Company  how  far  his  Va- 
nity could  carry  him.  At  this  day,  the 
Heathen  Women  under  the  Moguls  offer 
themfelves  to  the  Flames  at  the  Death  of 
their  Husbands.  'Tis  true,  the  Mahume^ 
tans  will  not  always  let  em  have  their  will : 
But  they  think  they  are  hardly  dealt  with, 
when  refufed ;  and  make  all  the  Interefl: 
they  have  for  the  Honour.  I  need  not  men« 
tion  the  Primitive  Chriftians,  whofe  Forti- 
tude was  both  General  and  Extraordinary. 
Infomuch  that  La^antius^  and  others,  ob- 
(erve,  That  the  Women  and  Children  did 
not  (hew  the  leaft  figns  of  Complaint,  ei- 
ther in  Looks,  Voice,  or  Motion,  when 
they  feemed  to  lie  under  the  Extremity  of 
Torture.  But  it  may  be  replied,  and  that 
truly.  That  thefe  were  fupported  by  fu. 
pernatural  ftrength.  However,  the  for- 
mer Inftances  may  fuffice  to  Ihew,  That 
there  is  aGreatnefs  in  Humane  Nature  not 
to  be  over-  awed  by  Death.  The  way  to 
be  Poflefled  of  this  Quality  to  purpofe,  is 
IQ  live  well.    There  is  no  fuch  Bravery  as 

that 
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that  of  a  good  Chriftian.  He  that  can  look 
the  other  World  in  the  Face,  needs  fear 
nothing.  But  as  the  Courage  of  Bullies 
and  Town-Sparks^  who  are  fo  hardy  as  to 
rifque  Body  and  Soul,  upon  a  point  of  pre- 
tended Honour,  There  is  no  Language  can 
reach  their  Extravagance.  They  are  Di- 
ftempered  beyond  the  Lunacy  of  Bedlam^ 
and  lliould  be  taken  care  of  accordingly. 
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S  P  L  E  EN. 

THE  Spleen  is  often  times  nothing  but 
a  nice  and  exceptious  Temper^which 
takes  check  at  every  little  Difappointment. 
A  Tindure  of  Conceit  will  make  a  Man 
fiibjed:  to  this  Diftemper.     Thofe  who 
over- value  their  Pretentions  are  apt,  upon 
every  little  Occafion,  to  think  they  are  ili 
ufed.  That  Quality  ftiould  grow  thus  cheap, 
and  Merit  be  thus  over-lookt !  w^ho  could 
have  imagined  People  fb  ftrangeiy  ftupid 
and  unacknowledging?  well!  Til  lock  up 
my  Face,  and  draw  in  my  good  Humour, 
and  do  my  felf  the  Juftice  of  a  private  Re- 
(entment.   Thefe  Expodulations  in  words 
would  be  ridiculous,  and  therefore  they  are 
fuppreffed  ;  but   they  feem   to  be  the 
Thoughts  of  fome  Perfbns.  You  need  not 
provoke  their  Spirits  by  Outrages,  either 
in  Fame  or  Fortune,  or  by  any  Injury  of  a 
greater  Size.    A  carelefs  Gefture,  a  Word, 
or  a  Look,  is  enough  to  difconcert  them. 
Such  a  fiippofed  negledt  fpreads  a  gloomi- 
nefs  upon  their  humour,  and  makes  them 
grow  fuUen  and   unconverfable.  And 
^-  ^  ■  when 
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when  they  are  difturbed  only  by  their  own 
weaknefs,  and  doing  Penance  for  their  t 
Vanity,  they  lay  the  fault  upon  their  Con' 
(litution. 

'Tis  commonly  faid  the  Spleen  is  a  wife  \ 
Difeafe^  which,  I  believe,  makes  fome  fond 
of  catching  it.    'Tis  poffible  it  may  be  the 
only  fymptom  of  Senfe  they  have  about 
them.    But  if  a  Man  can  fhew  his  Under- 
flanding  no  better  way  than  by  troubling 
himfelf  and  the  Company,  let  him  een  j 
pretend  to  it  no  longer;  but  rather  make  ' 
It  his  bu!;nef.  to  be  a  Fool.    However,  it 
raufl:  be  granted  that  thefe  Fits  of  Chagrin 
proceed  fometimes  from  Natural  Caules. 
The  Fumes  of  Indigeftion,  infenhble  Abate- 
ments of  Health,  fudden  Changes  of  wea- 
ther affed:  the  Brain,  though  they  make 
no  fenfibie  impreflion  elfewhere.    This  di- 
flurbs  the  Imagination,  and  gives  a  new 
and  Melancholy  Complexion  to  the  Ap- 
pearances of  Things.     Wife  thinking 
and  good  Humour,  unlefs  People  look  to 
it,  are  precarious  Advantages  ;  a  Cloud  is 
enough  to  overcaft  them  ;  they  rife  and 
fail  v/ith  the  Mercury  in  the  Weather-Glafs. 
Some  Men  can  fcarcely  talk  Senfe^  unlels 
the  Sun  iliines  out.     Underftanding  re-  i 
quires  a  kind  Climate,  as  well  as  Plants. 
And  if  a  Man  would  make  nice  Remarks, 
he  might  alraofl  tell  in  what  LatiUtdet  Sea-  j 
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Ton,  and  Circumftances,  a  Book  was  writ 
in.  Generally  fpeaking,  Northern  and 
Southern  Wit  differ  almofl:  as  much  as 
Fruics ;  by  Confequence,  Summer  and 
VVinter  muft  have  a  proportionable  Influ- 
ence. Ovid  de  triftilus  has  nothing  of  the 
Air  of  his  Metamorphofis ;  and  Tully  ofFer'd  to 
prove  himfelf  not  deprefled  by  a  Misfor- 
tune, by  the  Spirit  he  wrote  with  under  it. 
When  outward  Caufes  concur,  the  Idle, 
the  Anxious,  and  the  Unfortunate,  are 
fooneft  feized  by  this  Infection.  At  fuch 
a  time,  a  Man  ihould  awaken  himfelf  j  and 
immediately  ftrikc  off  into  Bufmefs,  or  in^ 
nocent  Diverfion.  Next  to  Religion,  there 
i^  nothing  like  a  vigorous  Mind.  Refoluti- 
on,  and  Spirit  will  quickly  repel  the  Ma- 
lignity,  and  difcufs  the  Humour.  Now 
everyone  is  bound  in  Honour,  as  well  as 
IntereO:,  to  do  his  Beft.  For  to  lie  at  the 
Command  of  fb  many  little  Accidents,  can 
be  no  pleafmg  difcovery.  To  lofe  the 
Comforts  of  Life  in  a  few  Vapours ^  and  to 
be  fmoaked  and  fmothered  out  of  ones  Rea- 
fon^  are  far  from  Circumftances  of  Credit. 
VVhat  wife  Man  would  bring  the  Night- 
mare upon  his  Fancy  ;  and  conjure  up  Ap- 
paritions to  frighten  himfelf  ?  VVho  vvould 
double  his  Misfortunes,  and  fpoilthe  habit 
of  his  Body  and  his  Mind,  if  he  could  help 
it  ?  The  Evils  of  Necellity  are  numerous 

enough, 
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enough,  without  being  multiplied  by  thofe 
of  Choice. 

And  as  the  Spleen  has  great  Inconveni- 
ences, {b  the  Pretence  of  it  is  a  handfome 
Cover  for  many  Iraperfedions.    It  often 
hides  a  Man's  Temper,  and  his  Condition^ 
from  breaking  out  to  Difadvantage.  For 
the  Purpofe    One  Man  is  prel's'd  with  un- 
ufual  Poverty,  and  looks,  as  he  has  reafon, 
fbmcwhat  odly  upon  it.    What  makes 
this  Alteration  ?  why,  his  Blood  is  over-run 
with  Melancholy ;  whereas  if  you  examine 
farther,  you  will  find  the  Seat  of  the  Di^ 
flemper  lies  in  the  Pocket.    Another  is  le~ 
verely  mortify 'd  by  fbme  great  Difappoint" 
ment;  but  this  muft  not  be  own'd  :  No* 
The  Man  is  Impregnable,  he  has  his  Mind 
in  a  String;  but  no  body  can  command  a 
Condttution.    He  that  has  difpirited  him- 
felf  by  a  Debauch,  drank  away  his  good 
Humour,  and  it  may  be  raifed  his  Confci- 
ence  a  little  upon  him,  has  this  pretence  to 
guard  againft  Cenfiire  :  A  civil  Guefler  will 
believe  him  Hypocondriacal,  and  all  is  weliw 
If  he  is  filent  and  unentertaining  to  a  Vifiter^'. 
the  Spleen  is  his  excufe,  and  conveys  his 
Pride  or  DifafFedion  out  of  fight.  In 
fhort,  the  Spleen  does  a  great  deal  of  Ser- 
vice in  Converfation :   It  makes  ill  Nature' 
pafs  for  ill  Health,  Dulnefs  for  Gravity,  and 
ignorance  for  Relervednefs. 
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The  way  to  prevent  this  Diftemper,  and 
cure  it  when  it  lies  in  the  Mind,  is  not  to 
be  over  Expe^ing.  If  we  take  it  amifs  that 
our  Acquaintance  are  not  always  ready  to 
folicit  our  bufinefs,  to  ftudy  our  inclinati- 
ons, and  to  compliment  our  humour,  we 
arc  likely  to  have  work  enough.  To  look 
for  fo  obliging  a  World  as  this  comes  to, 
is  to  mifcalculate  extremely.  When  all  is 
done,  mod  People  will  love  themfelves 
heft.  Therefore  we  lliould  not  be  furpri- 
zed  when  we  lee  them  prefer  their  own 
Intereft,  break  a  Jeft  at  our  Coft,  or  raife 
themfelves  by  our  depreflion.  'Tis  pofTible 
they  may  only  make  Reprifals,  and  return 
cur  own  ufage  upon  us.  How^ever  'tis  good 
not  to  build  too  much  upon  the  Fairnefs  of 
others.  More  efpeci'^lly ;  thole  who  wou'd 
be  Eafie,  muft  not  be  Nice  in  trivial  Mat^ 
ters,-  nor  infifton  Pun£tualities  in  Behavi^ 
our  ;  nor  be  aiBided  at  the  Omiffion  of 
a  little  Ceremony.  All  People  do  not  love 
to  be  ty'd  down  to  Forms,  nor  to  walk  in 
Trammels.  If  a  Man  values  Regard,  he 
needs  not  ask  the  Company  ;  he  may  give 
it  himfelf  if  he  pleafes.  Thefe  Difputes 
commonly  diforder  none  but  Weak  and 
Fantaflick  Minds,  who  have  taken  a  Surfeit 
of  Profperity :  And  fmce  God  has  fent 
them  no  Crofles,  they  are  refblved  to 
make  fome  out  of  their  own  Indifcretiom 

To 
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To  conclude :  He  that  would  live  at  Eafe 
fiiould  always  put  the  bcfl  Conflrudiion  on 
Buffnefs,  and  Converfation.  H«  ihould 
notfijppofe  there  was  Malice,  or  Contempt, 
meant  him  in  every  Adion  he  does  not 
underiland.  To  interpret  up  to  this  Ri- 
gour, will  make  him  often  miftaken,  and 
always  upon  the  Fret :  And  is  the  way 
neither  to  be  juft  to  others,  nor  kind 
to  himfelf. 
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EAGERNESS 

O  F 

DESIRE 

DEfire  is  a  Confcious  Emptinefs^an  un- 
fa tisfied  Capacity :  It  implies  want 
in  the  very  Notion,  and  fuppofes  the 
Abfence  of  the  Thing  defired.  Was  our 
Power  equal  to  our  Will,  Defire  would 
be  a  Oiort-liv'd  Paffion  ;  it  w^ould  generally 
begin  and  end  at  a  Tingle  Thought.  For 
then  we  Hiould  put  our  felves  in  Poflcffion, 
at  the  firft  fight,  of  vvhatfoever  we  belie- 
ved  agreeable.  Every  fntelligent  Being, 
if  its  Force  was  not  limited,  would  foon  be 
Mafter  of  all  known  Perfections.  And  as 
Defires  are  the  Confequence  of  Imperfedi- 
6n,  lo  'tis  likely  they  are  naturally  enliven- 
ed to  awaken  our  Induftry,  and  make  us 
purfue  an  Advantage.  Did  our  wiihes 
keep  a  due  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of 
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Thing?,  and  not  mount  above  the  proba- 
bility of  Succefs,  all  were  well  enough. 
But  Men  are  apt  to  mifcalculate,  both  upon 
the  Value  and  the  Event :  And  then  wrong . 
Judgments,  and  vifionary  Hopes,  always 
produce  extravagant  Defires.  And  how 
gay  Ibever  the  Fancy  may  be  made  this 
^  way,  yet  there  is  great  reafcn  for  Caution 
and  Temper.  To  defire  with  Eagerneft  j 
is  a  beggarly  Condition  It  argues  a  keen 
Senfe  of  Want,  and  makes  the  Mind  run 
ftrolling  after  foreign  Objeds,  and  grow 
Clamorous  and  Importunate.  And  he  that 
bf^gs  hard,  is  either  very  poor,  or  very  co- 
vetous. A  wife  Man  fliould  be  fatisfied 
with  himfclf,  and  live  upon  the  Fund  of  his 
own  Sufficiency.  He  fliould  keep  his  incli- 
nations within  the  compafs  of  his  Power, 
and  wifh  himfelf  always  jufl:  what  he  is. 
There  is  Freedom,  and  Greatnefs,  and  Plea- 
fure,  in  luch  a  management  as  this.  But 
to  over  look  the  Entertainment  before  him, 
and  languifh  for  that  which  lies  out  of  the 
way,  is  fickly  and  fervile.  To  lay,  he 
mufl  have  iuch  a  thing,  is  to  fay,  he  mufl 
be  a  Slave.  It  lays  him  at  the  Mercy  of 
Chance  and  Humour,  and  makes  his  Happi* 
ncfs  precarious.  Now  he  that  cannot  give 
himfelf  leave  to  be  earie,wi!l  hardly  ever  be 
fo  long  together.  Whs  t  a  long  courfe  of  Sub- 
mifficn  and  Attendance  muft  a  Man  run 

through 
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through  when  his  Appetite  prefcribes  to 
him  ?  Refolding  to  Purchafe  at  any  Rate,  is 
in  effect  to  fend  a  Blank  to  the  Seller.  It 
fencourages  him  to  draw  up  the  Conditions 
at  Pleaiurejand  to  rife  upon  us  at  the  difcre- 
tion  of  Avarice,  or  111  nature.  If  we  ex- 
amine theft  violent  Purfuits,  we  fliall  find 
they  have  more  of  heat  than  light  in  them. 
The  Obje(^l  is  over-flouriflied  by  the  Fond- 
nefs  of  Imagination,  which  ufually  paints 
beyond  the  Life,  and  flicks  in  the  outward 
Varnifh,  without  having  either  Leifure  or 
Capacity  to  difcover  the  Coarfenefs  under- 
neath. How  happy  ihould  I  be.  cries  one, 
if  I  had  fuch  an  Eftate,  fuch  a.  Place  at 
Court,  or  Poft  in  the  Army?  'Twouia  fuit 
my  Genius,  and  my  Humoi^^r  exadly. 
Give  me  but  That,  and  I  hav:^  done  VVilh- 
ing  for  my  Life- time.  \ou  have  it  alrea- 
dy, Ten  times  finer  than  Vis  any  where 
elfe.  Make  much  of  your  Imagination  ; 
for  you  11  fcarcely  ever  Pattern  it,  '  l  is  not 
poffible  to  Build  up  to  the  Model  of  the 
Brain  :  Nature  dof^s  not  furnilh  fo  fall  as 
we  can  think.  For  often  times  the  Scenes 
of  Fancy  are  richer  than  ttiofe  ot  Creation. 
Gold  fhines  no  where  fo  Glorioufiy  as  in 
the  Mifer  s  Head  :  And  Ambition  makes  a 
Crown  fparkle,  more  than  the  Jewels  of 
the  Indies.  Nothing  draws  fo  finely  as 
AffecJlion:  There  muft  be  (brae  Colou- 
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ring  extraordinary  to  jufafy  the  Ardour, 
and  reconcile  the  Dotcge  to  Senfe.  And 
thus  things  are  cfren  half  fpoiled  before 
they  are  gained,  and  grow  cheap  under 
Ufe  and  Experiment.    He  that  would  re- 
liih  Succefs  to  purpole,  fhould  keep  his  Paf- 
fion  coo!,  and  his  Expectation  low  ;  and 
then  'tis  poffible  his  Fortune  might  exceed 
his  Fancy-     Now  afi  advantage  always 
rifes  by  furprize,-   and  is  almoil  doubled 
by  being  unlook'd  fcr.   To  go  on,  thcie 
who  defire  too  eagerly,  generally  hope  too 
faft;  'tis  natural  to  pifs  Irom  wiihing,  to  be- 
lieving.  And  thus  their  Affedions  impofe 
upon  their  Reafon,  put  them  upon  expedt- 
inglmprobabilities;  and  fo  lay  them  open 
to  Mifcarriag^s.    Now  Defire  and  Defpair 
when  they  are  both  at  the  height,  are  Ibme 
of  the  itrongell  Ingredients  of  Unhappinef?^ 
He  that  gets  a  Fall  upon  the  SpeeJ^  comes  orfi 
well  if  he  docs  not  break  hisLimbs.To  mifs 
that  which  a  Man  fets  his  heart  upon,  puts 
his  Fancy  into  aFeaver,-   it  drinks  up  his 
Blood,  and  fires  his  Spirits  ;  and  throws 
him  into  ali  the  Poflures  of  Impatience. 
Such  a  grating  Dilappointment  ftupifies  the 
Senfe,  a:id  fpoils  the  Palate;  and  makes  the' 
remaining  Sati?fadlion  of  Lite  flat   and  1 
infipid.    Like  Children,  when  we  lofe  our- 
Favourite  Piay-thingy  we  throw  away  the 
reil  in  a  Fit  of  Pettillinefs.    Wc  fee  there*. 
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fore  if  we  would  play  a  fafe  game^and  keep 
i! Matters  quiet  ?i  home,  \ve  muft  engage 
iwith  Temper^  and  fccure  a  Retreat;  and 

not  love  any  thing  \^  ithout  Referve,  or 
IMeafure.  Fariher, 

I  Strong  defirts  ^ire  commonly  attended 
With  Fears  proportionable.  The  Man  is 
i  kept  waking,  and  folicitous :  He  fiarts  at 
the  leaO:  check  in  Motion  j  every  Cloud 
over  cafts  him  with  the  Spleen;  and  he  is 
equally  anxious  both  how  to  get  and  (cxure, 
IjAnd  uhat  can  be  expeded  in  this  Region 
Ijof  loconftancy,  where  accidents  are  Ic  nu- 
imerouSjWhere  hopes  appear  and  vanhh  like 
'phantoms  ;  where  neither  Things  nor  Per- 
?fbns  continue  the  fame  long  together? 
i|  Befides,  v^ere  there  no  ether  Motive^ 
I  the  Ihortnefs  of  our  fight  ought  to  mode- 
'r-^re  our  Adedions.  To  wiih  violently  lor 
.  igs,  unlefs  we  underftood  ourfelves  and 
jthem  better,  is  like  running  in  the  Dark  j 
la  Man  iTiay  happen  to  juftle  a  Port.  How- 
jever,  the  hurry  of  the  Purfiiit  will  make 
[but  a  fhuffling  Pace,  and  fpoil  the  Grace- 
ifulnefs  of  the  Motion.  But  the  Luftre  of 
ithe  Surface  dazles  the  Senfe^  and  conceals 
I  the  more  inward  Defe6h.  People  do  not 
Iconfider^that  the  beil  Metal  is  not  without 
i  Alloy  ;  and  that  there  are  (pots  in  the  Sun. 
'To  this  we  may  add,  That  the  Name  of 
'Misfortune   is   oitea  miiapply'd :  There- 
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are  many  Adventures  wculd  Plague  more 
than  Pleafe^  if  they  were  driven  home. 
And  yet  when  Men  are  refcued  from  the 
danger  of  their  own  Choice,  they  conj-l  i 
monly  want  the  Difcretion  to  be  either  ea-  j 
fie  or  thankful.   But  let  the  event  be  never  ! 
fo  lucky,  the  fatisfadion  will  wither,  and  I 
the  appetite  wear  off  in  time.    Diamonds  i 
grow  dim,  by  being  long  look'd  on  :  And  ; 
Mufick  may  play  till  the  ears  are  almoft  ! 
grated.  1 
To  proceed :  Strong  defires  are  Tempta- 
tions to  the  ufe  of  ill  means.    In  the  Tu- 
mults of  Paffion,  Reafon  is  feldom  heard. 
He  that  will  have  a  thir?g,  will  have  it 
right  or  wrong.    When  Covetoufnels  or 
Ambition  are  in  their  full  Career,  there  is 
no  flopping  them  with  Notions.    Si  vio- 
landam  ejl  jus  regnandi  caufa^  violandum  eft^ 
and  there  is  an  end.    Ahah  could  neither 
eat  nor  drmk,  till  he  had  the  Vineyard^ 
and  therefore  e'en  left  it  to  Jezalefs  Con- 
fcience  to  put  him  in  Pofleffion.  And  if  the 
Purfuit  were  never  fo  innocent,  the  Pur- 
chafe  is  not  tanti :  The  Mind  is  over-pro- 
portioned to  the  advantages  of  Life;  they 
will  not  hold  out  to  the  length  of  Defire, 
And  fince  they  are  not  big  enough  to  (atis- 
fie>  they  ftould  not  be  big  enough  to  difTa- 
tisfie.  Solomon  tells  us,  All  is  hut  Vanity  and 
Vexation  of  Spirit,  And  does  any  Man  think 
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to  make  more  of  the  World  than  Solomon  > 
Can  he  expe(5t  to  Command,  or  improve  it 
farther  than  that  Wife  and  Mighty  Pnnce  ? 
We  do  but  difturb  our  Quiet,  and  miipend 
our  Thoughts,  and  make  our  felves  Mean, 
by  throwing  away  our  Inclinations  upon 
thefe  Things.  To  make  iliort  work  on't : 
Let  a  Man  defire  to  be  Wife:  And  if  he  has 
this  Wifh^  'tis  likely  he  may  ne'er  be  trou- 
bled with  another. 
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I  K  A 

DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

T Inlander  and  Sophronim. 

Phil.  O  I R,  You  are  welcome  to  Town. 

Methinks  'tis  almofl:  an  Age  fince 
I  faw  you  laft. 

Soph.  Sir,  I  thank  you  :  I  had  been  here 
fooner  at  your  fervice,  had  I  not  been  de- 
tained by  a  Misfortune. 

Phil.  I  am  forry  for  the  Occafion  :  Pray 
what  is  it  ? 

Soph.  I  have  loft  my  old  Friend,  on 
whole  Acquaintance  you  have  heard  me 
value  ray  ftlf  fo  much. 

Phil.  Is  he  dead-^  That  is  a  Misfortune 
indeed  !  He  was  a  moft  admirable  Perfon, 
\>y  the  Report  of  all  t^at  knew  him. 

Soph. 
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Soph.  Yes.  His  Charad:er  could  fcarce- 
ly  be  railed  too  much.  Were  I  not  well 
aflured  he  v/as  removed  to  Advantage,  I 
fhould  pafs  my  Time  extremely  III  without 
him.  But  now  I  am  almofl:  afhamed  to 
Grieve^  becaufe  it  looks  more  like  SelfJove^ 
than  Friendfliip. 

Phil  Truly  to  be  forry  a  Friend  is  not 
with  Ms^  when  he  is  better  from  us,  is  a 
Sign  we  rate  our  Convenience  higheft ; 
and  mourn  more  for  the  Living  than  the 
Dead.  However,  'tis  cuftomary  to  do  fo  j 
and  it  pafles  for  Affedion  well  enough ;  and 
I  believe  is  fo  in  a  lefs  perfect  Degree. 

Soph.  I  am  glad  you  have  made  me  an 
Excufe  ;  for  I  was  carried  off  my  Philofo- 
phy  a  little  at  firft,  do  what  I  could. 

Phil.  Be  nor  concerned.  A  Sigh  or  a 
Tear,  jufl:  at  Parting,  is  natural  and  gene- 
rous. But  you  have  quickly  conquered 
the  common  Infirmity,  and  refign'd  your 
felf  to  the  Happinefs  of  your  Friend.  I'm 
confident,  he  that  acquits  himfelf  fbhand- 
fomly,  muft  have  a  jufl:  Idea  to  form  his 
Pradice  :  And  I  heartily  wifli  you  would 
pleafe  to  lay  it  before  me. 

Soph.  You  are  refolved  to  treat  People  in 
Mourning  with  Ceremony.  I  thank  you 
for  your  Civility;  and  for  propofing  fa 
agreeable  a  Suhjeti.  Were  I  qualified  to 
delcribe  the  Offices  of  Friendfliip,  none 

could 
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could  undertake  it  more  willingly.  Such 
an  Employment  would  afFed  me  to  that 
Degree,  that  I  ftiould  almoft  fancy  my 
Friend  alive  again.  But  I  think  I  had 
better  decline  the  Task,  than  injure  the 
Argument.  However,  if  youpleale  toaflift, 
snd  fet  me  In,  I  will  endeavour  to  recoi- 
led; my  felf  for  a  ftiort  Conference,  as  well 
as  I  can. 

Phil.  To  begin  then,  fince  you  will  have 
it  fo :  I  remember  'tis  a  famous  Saying  in 
Arifiotle,  That  he  who  is  pleas  d  with  Solitude 
muft  he  either  a  wild  Beaft,  or  a  God.  This 
Sentence,  though  it  favours  what  we  are 
upon  in  the  Application,  yet  methinks  it  is 
a  ftrange  Paradox  in  the  Pofition.  But  for 
the  Credit  of  the  Author,  if  it  can  be 
made  lerviceable,  I  Ihould  be  glad  to  fee 
it. 

Soph.  Iconfefs  it  looks  fome  what  fur  pri- 
zing at  firft  Sight ^  that  Two  fuch  different 
Natures  fhould  agree  in  any  Difpofition,  or 
Branch  of  Life.  But  with  Submiffion,  the 
Saying  carrys  a  very  fignificant  Meaning  : 
And  imports.  That  thofe  Beings  who  can 
live  witliout  a  Sociable  Corrcrpondence,are 
extraorr'inary  either  in  their  Defeds,ot  Per- 
fe^ioHs.  They  muft  be  under  the  Standard 
of  humane  Nature,  or  above  it:  and  have 
fbmetlrdng  that  is  either  Savage,  or  Diviney 
in  the%  Compofition.  The  firft  is  not  ge- 
nerous 
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nerous  enough  to  relifli  fuch  a  Commufii^ 
cation ;  the  other  is  above  the  Ufe  of  it. 
That  humane  Friendfliips  are  partly  foun- 
ded upon  the  Wants  and  Imperfedions  of 
Nature,  may  be  faid  without  Difparage- 
ment  to  fo  noble  a  Relation.  A  Man  has  not 
every  thing  growing  upon  his  own  Soil^  and 
therefore  is  willing  to  Barter  with  his 
Neighbour.  This  Exchange  of  Offices, 
when  'tis  managed  with  Franknefs  and  Fi- 
delity, excites  native  Generofity,  andim- 
proves  into  Confidence  and  x^ffedion.  But 
God  is  all  things  to  himfelf  :  He  needs  no 
foreign  Commerce  to  furniOi  his  Flappineis, 
And  as  he  cannot  receive  an  Advantage,  fb 
neither  does  his  SatisfacJlion  depend  upon 
giving  one. 

Phil.  As  to  what  you  remark  upon  the 
Divine  Nature,I  agree  with  you.  But  for  the 
reft,  if  it  is  the  Author's  Meaning,  I  am 
not  over- fond  of  it.  To  derive  Friendfliip 
from  Indigence,  is  in  my  Opinion  to  mi- 
ftake  its  Original,  and  affign  it  too  mean  an 
Extraction.  Inclination,  and  Elleem,  and 
Generolity,  feem  more  credi^able  and  likely 
Caufes  of  ib  noble  a  ProductLOLi  'Tis  Worth, 
and  Bravery,  and  good  Humour,  which 
engages  one  virtuous  Perfon  to  another. 
Thfeie  Qiiahties  excite  Admiration  ;  and 
Adrairaiion  improves  into  Love ;  and  Love 
proceeds  to  Intimacy  and  Union,    And  all 

thisj 
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thiSj  without  any  little  Expedations  of  Ad- 
vantage. To  give  luterefl:  a  Share  in  Friend- 
fhip,  is  in  efteot  to  id-  it  by  Inch  of  Candle. 
He  that  bkis  moft  fiml)  have  it.  And  when 
'tis  tha^  mercenary,  there  is  no  depending 
on  t.  Twiil  he  always  Ibiiting  from  one 
Point  to  another,  and  defert  upon  Danger 
and  Diftrcfs ;  aiid  when  a  Man  has  moft 
need  of  his  Friend,  he  may  go  look  him. 

Soph.  Don't  miftak e  me,  I  am  far  from 
giving  Intereft  the  Afcendent.  I  would 
have  Honour  and  Inclin^iiion  manage  the 
Affair,  over-rule  the  Choice,  and  govern 
in  the  Progrefs.  But  aftf :  all,  1  mult  lay  a 
Profped:  of  Advantage  a;ay  come  under  a 
lower  Confideration,  without  doing  either 
Damage  or  DUcredit.  For  why  fliould  not 
a  juft  Regard  be  allowed  to  that  which  bet- 
ters my  Condition  >  The  Appcar^?nce  of 
Good  moves  the  Will  by  natural  Neceflity  : 
And  that  which  excites  Defi re,  w  ill  have  a 
Weight  in  Confultation,  and  help  to  deter- 
mine for  the  Defign. 

?hil.  If  Profitis  at  all  concern'd,  I  won- 
der thofe  who  have  leaft  need  of  it,  and  feem 
moil  above  it,  Ihould  be  moll  forward  to 
engage  ?  Are  not  the  greateil  Men  often- 
times ftrongly  difpos'd  for  Fnendihip  ?  Do 
they  not  invite  Fairly  to  it,  and  reward  it 
Liberally?  To  give  an  Inftance :  Whit  oc 
cafion  had  L^elius  and  Afrkanus  lor  Av^.  - 
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fiance  ?  Perfons  of  their  Fortune  and  Qua- 
lity could  well  have  flood  upon  their  own 
Legs,  and  needed  not  to  lay  in  for  Coun- 
tenance and  Support :  And  yet  none  clofed 
more  heartily,  or  carried  their  Friendfliip 
to  a  nobler  Height. 

Soph.  Under  Favour,  Great  Men  want 
Supporters  as  wtU  as  others,*  and  wife  Men 
wdll  provide  them.  But  allowing  your  In- 
fiance :  I  grant  you  Money,  or  Protedion, 
may  not  be  always  projected  in  Friendfliip. 
A  Man  may  engage  to  entertain  himfelf 
with  a  wife  and  agreeable  Acquaintance. 
Now  Pleafure  is  an  Intereft  of  the  higheft 
kind,  Tis  the  laft  End  of  Adion  and  De- 
fire.  Why  does  any  Man  take  Pains,  but 
to  live  eafier  either  in  his  Mind,  or  fome 
way  elfe  ?  Why  is  he  fond  of  Wealth,  of 
Power^  or  Company,  but  only  to  pleafe 
himfelf?  Now  'tis  almofl  impolTible  to  live 
pleafantly  without  Friendfhip.  Humane  Na- 
ture is  imperfed:.  It  has  not  found  enough 
to  furnifti  out  a  Solitary  Life.  Paradife, 
barr  d  from  all  Commerce,  would  be  infup-  | 
portable ;  and  make  a  Man  run  mad  with  his 
Happinefs.  But  without  a  Friend  a  Man  is 
almofl  alone  in  Company.  Referve,  and 
Sufpicion,  and  guarding  againfl  Mifcon-  j 
flrudion,  cramp  the  Freedom  of  Strangers, 
and  dilute  the  Entertainment.  I  may  add,  , 
that  Virtue  it  felf  is  not  fufHcienc  to  attain 
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its  End  iinglc.  A  good  Man  often  wants 
an  Afiiftant  to  dired:  his  Judgment  and 
quicken  his  Induftry,  and  fortify  his  Spi- 
rits. Infomuch  that  the  very  Jndination 
to  an  intimate  Correfpondence,  feems  con- 
trived  for  Advantage. 

Phil.  As  I  take  it,  a  Friend  is  calkd^Alter 
Idem.  From  v.  henc-  I  conclude  the  Mo- 
tives to  Friendfliip  and  Selt-iove  fliould  be 
the  fame.  Now  a  Man  does  notexpc{Sto 
make  a  Penny  of  himiclf.  'lis  not  the 
Profped  of  Reward  which  m^:kes  him  af- 
fedied  to  his  Perfon,  but  jhrk  Love  and 
Kindnefs.  And  how  then  cm  we  bo  juft 
to  the  Relation  we  are  treating,  unlefs  our 
Inclinations  go  upon  the  fame  generous 
Ground. 

Soph.  With  SubmifTion,  your  Cbjedion 
goes  upon  a  Miftake.  For  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  Intereft  in  Self-Love.  A  Man  iscon- 
ftderably  paid  for  his  Pains.  The  Cafe  ftands 
thus  :  Every  one  is  more  intimately  fenfi- 
ble  o{  Pleafure  or  Vain^  in  his  own  Perfon, 
than  in  that  of  another.  For  this  Reafon 
he  will  find  himfelf  extremely  concerned  to 
herifli  that,  which  entertains  him  fo  well. 
And  unlefs  he  takes  care,  will  give  him  the 
greateft  Difturbance.  Now  Intered  lies  on- 
ly in  a  Proportion  of  Lofs,  or  Gain  And 
where  thefe  run  higheft,  as  they  do  at  home, 
Intereft  is  moft  concerned.    From  whence 

it 
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it  follows,  That  Se/fLove^  is  one  of  the 
moft  Mercenary  Adiions  in  Nature. 

Vhil.  'Tis  the  finl  time  I  have  heard  fb, 
I  perceive  you  are  refblved  toftick  to  your, 
point  of  Inrerefl:  :  But  fince  you  have  alJow* 
ed  it  fb  moderate  a  Share,  refined  the  No^ 
tion,  and  corrected  the  Mahgnity,  I  fhallj 
e'en  let  it  pafs.  And  before  we  go  any  far- 
ther, give  me  leave  to  add,  That  Confor-' 
mity  of  Judgment  and  Temper,feems  no  in- 
eonfiderable  Motive  to  begin  a  Friendflbip.l 

Soph.  Right.  A  Refemblance  in  Humour 
or  Opinion,  a  Fancy  for  the  fame  Bufinefs 
or  Diverfion,  is  oftentimes  a  Ground  of  Af- 
fedion :  Men  love  to  fee  their  Thoughts 
and  Inclinations  approved.  This  confirms 
them  in  the  good  Opinion  of  themfelves  : 
And  thereibre  they  feldom  fail  of  being- 
grateful  to  the  Occafion.  Nature,  like  Mar- 
cijfus^  is  ftrangely  taken  with  its  own  Re- 
fledion*  A  Conformity  of  Opinion  and  De- 
fire,  looks  like  a  Multiplication  of  ones  Self. 
A  Man  fees  his  own  Behg^  as  it  w^ere, 
doubled  and  extended  in  his  Friend  and 
then  'tis  no  wonder  if  he  loves  him. 

PhiL  I  think  now,  we  may  have  ac- 
counted for  the  Rife  of  Friendihip ;  I  wifli 
you  would  run  over  the  Means  of  Culti- 
vating and  Preferving  it ;  the  Extent  of  the 
Ofices^  and  the  Advantages  of  xki^  Relation. 
for  now  I  have  you  engaged,  I  fiiall  leave 
you  CO  your  fel£*  Boph: 
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Soph.  Then  hrieOy  to  obferve  your  Or- 
der.   There  goes  a  great  many  Qualificati- 
ons to  the  compleating  this  Relation.  There 
is  no  fmali  (hare  of  Honour,and  Confcienccj 
and  Sufficiency  required.    There  will  be 
Occafion  for  largenefs  of  Mind,  and  Agree- 
ableneft  of  Temper.    For  Prudence  of  Be- 
haviour ;  for  Courage  and  Conflancy  j  for 
Freedom   from  Palfion  and  Self  conceit. 
A  Man  that's  fit  to  make  a  Friend  of,  muft 
have  Condudt  to  manage  the  Engagement, 
and  Refolution  to  maintain  it.    He  mufi: 
ufe  Freedom  without  Roughnefs,  and  Ob- 
lige without  Defign.    Cowardife  will  be- 
I  tray  FriendOiip  ;  and  Covetoufhefs  will 
i  ftarve  it.  Folly  will  be  naufeous,*  Paflion  isi 
I  apt  to  ruffle  ;  and  Pride  will  fly  out  into 
1  Contumely  and  Negled:.  Pride  is  fb  unfb- 
jciable  a  Vice,  and  does  all  Things  with  fo 
ill  a  Grace,  that  there  is  no  clofing  with  it 
A  proud  Man  will  be  fure  to  Challenge' 
rtiore  than  belongs  to  him.    You  muft  ex- 
iped;  him  ftifF  in  his  Converfation,  fulfbnt 
in  Commending  himfelf,  and  bitter  in  his 
Reproofs,    'Tis  well  if  his  Favours  are  not 
turn'd  into  Injury  and  AfFront ;  fpoiled  ei- 
ther by  the  Contemptuous  way  of  doing,or 
by  upbraiding  after  they  are  done.  Such 
Behaviour  as  this  frights  away  Friendftiip*, 
and  makes  it  (land  otf  in  Diflike  and  Aver- 
fion*    Friendfliip,  though  not  nice  and  e]^:- 
E  ceptious^ 
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ceptious,  yet  mud  not  be  coarfely  treated, 
nor  ufed  with  Diftance  or  Difdain.  A  Cor- 
refpondence  managed  at  this  Rate,  may  be 
fupported  by  Neceflky,  but  never  by  incH- 
nation.  The  Man  may  be  kept  for  fome, 
time,  but  the  FrioiJ  is  loft.  Friendftiip,  toj 
make  it  true,  muft  have  Beauty  as  well  asi 
Streiigth  :  Charms  to  endear^  as  well  as| 
?o,ver  to  fupply.  An  obliging  Air  is  a  Cir-| 
cumftancs  of  great  Moment.  'Tis  a  good! 
Sign  of  a  benevolent  Mind  j  which  to  (peak! 
properly  gives  the  whole  value  to  a  Coar- 
tefy.  To  improve  the  Relation^  there  muftj 
be  a  Willingnels  to  receive  a  Kindneft,  asi 
well  as  to  do  one.  He  who  always  re 
fufes,  taxes  the  ProfTerer  with  Indifcretion  , 
and  declares  his  Afliflance  needlefs. 

An  inofFenfive  Pleafantnefs  is  another 
good  Quality  for  the  fame  purpoft.  This 
Talent  enlivens  Converfation,  and  relievesj 
Melancholy,  and  Conveys  Advice  with  bet- 
ter Succefs  than  naked  Reprehenfion.  This| 
guilding  of  the  Pill,  reconciles  the  Palate  tg| 
the  Prefcription,  without  weakning  the| 
Force  of  the  Ingredients.  And  he  that  can| 
cure  by  Recreation,  and  make  Pleafiire  the| 
Vehicle  of  Health,  is  a  DoHor  at  it  in  goodi 
Earn  eft.  t 

Phil.  Spare  me  a  Word,  or  I  ftiall  lofii 
the  Opportunity  of  a  Qiieftion.  'Tis  faid; 
That  Friendlhip  either  finds  People  equal 

OJ 
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or  makes  them  fo:  Do  you  thinJc  it  fo 
much  a  Leveller  as  this  comes  to? 

Soph.  No.  There  is  no  more  neceffity  for 
an  EquaUty  of  Condition^  than  that  their 
Knowledge,  or  Stature,  lljould  be  of  the 
fame  Proportion.  I  confelS  where  the  DijfFe- 
rence  is  confiderable,  the  Invitation  muft  be 
the  fairer.  A  Man  muft  ftoop  his  Hand  for 
his  Friend,  and  raife  him  up  towards  his 
own  Ground.  The  Advantage  muft  be  laid 
afleep.  There  muft  be  no  challenge  of  Su- 
periority, or  difcountenancing  of  Freedom, 
on  the  one  hand :  Nothing  of  Envy,  or 
Repining,  on  the  other.  In  my  Opinion  > 
Difparity  in  Age,  feems  a  greater  Obftacle 
;  to  an  intimate  Friendfliip  than  inequality  of 
Fortune.  For  the  Humours,  Bufineis,  and 
i  Diverfions,  of  young  and  old  Men,  arege- 
}  nerally  very  different.  So  that  if  they  ufe 
ja  full  Freedom,  and  let  their  Inclinations 
'  ftrike  out,  they  will  difpleafe  ;  if  they  balk 
them,  they'll  be  uneafy.  Befides,  the  Oc- 
,  cafion  of  thele  different  Thoughts,  is  not  to 
1  be  removed.  A  wealthy  Perfbn  may  cure 
1  the  Indigence  of  his  Friend,  apd  make  him 

as  Rich  as  himfelf,if  he  pleafes.  But  z^ge  and 
i  Youth  cannot  be  made  over^  or  adjufted. 

Nothing  but  Time  can  take  away  Years,  or 
I  give  them.  However,  this  Impediment  does 

not  always  take  place  :  Socrates  and  Aki^ 

hiades  may  ferve  for  an  Inftance.   And  old 

E  2,  Lcelius 
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Lcelim  profefles  he  had  an  extraordinary 
Kindnefs  lor  feveral  young  People. 

Phil.  Now  if  you  pleale  to  the  Extent  of » 
the  Office,    How  far  is  a  Man  obhged  to 
ferve  his  Friend  ?  i 

Soph.  As  far  as  he  is  able,  and  the  Inte- ' 
reft  of  the  other  requires  it.  As  far  as  Oppor- 
tunity, Difcretion,  and  former  Preingage- 
ments  will  give  leave.    To  Break  upon  the 
Score  of  Danger,  or  Expence,  is  to  be  mean 
and  narrow  Spirited.  Provided  always  the 
Afliftance  may  be  given  without  undoing  a 
Man,  or  prejudice  to  a  third  Ferfon  ;  with- 
out Violations  of  Conlcience,  or  Honour,  i 
Where  the  thing  is  unlawful,  we  muft  nei- 
ther Ask,  nor  Comply.    All  Importunities: 
againft  Juftice,  are  Feverilh  Defires,  and 
not  to  be  gratified.    Where  Virtue  is  not 
made  the  Meafure  of  a  Correlpondence,  'tisj  i 
no  better  than  that  of  Thieves  and  Pyrats.i  { 
'Tis  a  fcandalous  Excufe  to  fay,  I  murther'di ' 
a  Man,  or  betray'd  my  Country,  at  the  In 
fiance  of  a  FriendL    When  Principles  and 
Duty  lie  thus  at  the  Mercy  of  a  little  Cere- 
mony, we  are  likely  to  have  a  good  Time 
Gn*c !  He  that  would  engage  me  unwar- 
rantably, takes  me  for  an  ill  Perfon.  Hisj 
Motion  is  an  Affront    and  I  ought  to  re-i ; 
nounce  him  for  the  Injury  of  his  Opinion*! 

Phil.  1  am  perfectly  of  your  Mind  ;  and;  i 
feaii  go  on  to  another  Queftion.  Is  it  fair  toj  ! 
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conceal  any  thing  from  a  Friend  ?  Or  muft 
the  Communication  be  entire,  and  without 
Limitation  ?  Are  not  Secretsin  Referve,  un- 
generous Sufpltions  ;  and  inconfident  with 
the  Confidences  of  Friendfliip  ? 

Soph.  'Tis  poflible   fome  People  have 
flrain'd  Courtefy  in  this  f>oint :  And  made 
their  good  Nature  over-balknce  their  Cau- 
tion. My  Anfwer^  fmce  you  are  pleafed  to 
[ask  it,  is  This:  Whatever  my  Friend  is 
concerned  to  know,  I  ought  to  acquaint 
!  him  with  ;  and  ftand  the  hazard  of  the  Dlf- 
I  covery.   But  in  other  Cafes,  a  Man  may  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  Corner  of  his  Soul  to  him- 
;  felf.    While  the  Secret  is  lodged  at  Home^ 
j  it  can  never  hurt  me.  For  'tis  certain  I  fliall 
{always  be  true  to  my  own  Intereft ;  and 
I  have  a  Kindnefs  for  my  fclf:  But  1  cannot 
ifb  well  E??fure  the  Conftancy  of  another. 
lAnd  why  then  OiouW  1  put  my  feif  in  his 
Power  to  no  Purpofe  ? 

To  difpatch  the  whole  Point.    Asfar  as 
Prudence  and  Juftice  will  permit,  we  ought 
ito  ufe  a  Friend  with  all  the  Franknefs  and 
Generofity  imaginable.    There  muft  be  no 
jftinting  of  Inclination,  no  computing  u.p<m 
'Favours  ;  for  fear  we  (hould  do  more  than 
iwe  receive.  This  is  to  State  Accounts^  and 
ilooks  more  like  Merchandize  than  Fri^end- 
iHiip.  Exadnefs,  and  Management,  and  Ob- 
itryation,  is  a  Sign  of  Indiiferency  and  Di- 
E  3  ilrufi:. 
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ftruft.  It  may  do  well  cncugh  among 
Strangers,  but  a  Friend  (hould  be  treated 
at  a  nobler  Rate  ;  and  ufed  with  more  Con- 
fidence  and  AfFedion.  We  (hould  examine 
his  Occafions,  and  prevent  his  Defires,  and 
fcarce  give  him  time  to  think  he  wanted  an 
Afliflancc.  A  fonvardnefs  to  oblige,  is  a! 
great  Grace  upon  a  Kindnefs,  and  doubles 
the  intriniick  Worth.  In  thefe  Cafes,  that 
which  is  done  with  Fleafure^  is  always  re-i 
ceived  fo. 

To  pafs  on  to  the  Advantages  of  Friend- 
fliip  :  Nov/  thefe  are  fo  noble,  and  fo  necef.j 
fary,  that  Empire  it  felf  is  infipid  without! 
it.    Augujlus^  and  Tiherim^  had  Loftinefs^ 
enough  in  their  Temper,  and  affcdled  to 
make  a  Sovereign  Figure ;  and  had  their 
Nature  been  more  independent ,  would 
have  liked  a  Solitary  Pride  very  well  But 
this  diftance  would  not  do  their  Bufinefs. 
They  were  gjad  to  part  with  the  Singulari-  i 
ty  of  their  otate  in  fome  Meafiire;  to  lay 
their  Ms  jelly  afide;  and  to  purchafe  Free- 
dom and  Familiarity  at  the  Expence  of  Pre- 
jrogative.   Where  they  faw  the  Difpo/itioni: 
agreeable,  they  made  no  Scruple  to  raife 
meai^  Snbjed's  to  the  higheft  Honours,  to 
quahfie  tiiem  for  Intimacy  and  Converfa- 
tion.  They  found  the  Satisfadions  ol  Great- 
nefs  imperfeS",  without  the  Additions  of 
Fricndflirp,    The;^^  thought  tliemrdvcs  un- 
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fafe  without  the  fupports  of  Trufl;  and  un- 
ea(y  without  the  Permiffions  of  Freedom. 
To  appear  in  their  Robes  always,  would  be 
a  troublefome  Piece  of  State.  Unlefs  they 
can  be  contented  with  the  Happineft  of  a 
Pageantjthey  muft,  tofome  Perfons  at  lead, 
condefcend  to  the  Hahit^  and  wear  the  Hu- 
mour of  other  Mortals. 

'Tis  fomewhat  Remarkable  what  Cf/w- 
mines  obferves  of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgun. 
dy  :  This  Prince  was  fo  very  referv'd,  that 
he  would  impart  his  Secrets  to  No  body  ; 
efpecially  thofe  which  troubled  him  mofl. 
VVhereupon  the  Hiftcrian  tells  us,  That 
this  Clofenefs  did  Impair^  and  a  little  Perijh 
his  Underjlanding.  Pompeys  Ambition  was 
as  great  as  Ccefars ;  his  Projcd:  was  the 
lame,  but  his  Over-refervednefs  undid  him. 
He  might  have  been  Mafter  of  the  Enter- 
prize  before  Ccefar's  Competition  :  But  he 
was  Co  Myfterious,  that  his  Party  knew  not 
what  he  would  be  at.  And  their  having 
no  Aim  to  dired:  and  proportion  their  Aflfi- 
ftance,  was  the  Caufe  of  his  Miftarriage. 
But  befides  the  Difappointments  attending 
this  Humour,  the  Uneafmefs  of  it  muft  be 
almoft  infiipportabie  J  efpeciglly  to  thofe 
who  are  in  Bufinefs,  or  Trouble.  Thofe 
who  have  no  Friend  to  difcharge  their 
Gares,  and  their  Grievances  upon,  are  ([( 
one  may  ufc  fo  hard  an  Expreffion}  a  Sort 
E  4  of 
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of  Cannihals  to  thernfelves ;  and  prey  upon 
their  own  Vitals.    A  fwelling  Dilcgntcnt  is 
apt  to  Suffocate  and  Strangle,  without  Faf- 
fage.    Whereas  thofe  who  live  within  the 
Communication  of  Friendfhip,  have  a  Vent 
for  their  Misfortunes.    They  may  fafely  go 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  Matter,  report  the 
nicefl  Cafe,  and  expofe  the  affeded  part  to 
Cure  and  Compallion.  Friendftiip  has  a  no- 
ble Effed:  upon  all  Accidents  and  Conditio- 
ons  :  It  relieves  our  Cares,raifes  our  Hopes, 
and  abates  our  Fears,   It  doubles  our  ]oys, 
and  divides  our  Griefs.    A  Friend  who  re- 
lates his  Succefs^  talks  Jiimfelf  into  a  new 
Eleafure.  And  by  opening  his  Misfortunes, 
leaves  part  of  them  behind  him.  Friendfliip, 
like  fome  univerfal  Medicine,  works  con- 
trary ways  J  but  always  to  the  Benefit  of 
Nature,    And  as  the  Union  of  Bodies  fcr^ 
tifies  the  Adion  at  Home,  and  weakens  the 
Impreliions  of  Violence^  fo  there  is  a  propor-^ 
tionable  Improvement  from  the  Union  of 
Miyids. 

Neither  is  Friendship  only  {erviceable  to 
heighten  our  Heafures,  and  compofe  our 
Paliions»  'Tis  likewife  of  Sovereign  Ufe  to 
the  Underftanding-  The  Benefit  of  Convert 
fation  ,  if  there  was  nothing  elfe  in  it, 
would  be  no  inconfiderable  Improvement. 
Difcourfe  (  Vv^ithout  Enthufiafm  )  creates  a 
flight  mthin  us^  and  difppls  the  Gloom  and 
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Confufion  of  the  Mind.    A  Man  by  tumb- 
ling his  Thoughts,  and  forming  them  into 
Expreflions,  gives  them  a  new  kmd  of  Fer^ 
mentation ;  which  works  them  into  a  finer 
Body,  and  makes  them  much  clearer  than 
they  were  before.  A  Man  is  wiiUng  to  flraia 
a  little  for  Entertainment,  and  to  hrnijh  for 
Sights  and  Approbation.  The  very  Prefence 
o[  a  Friend,reem.s  to  iofpire  with  new  Vigor. 
It  raifes  Fancy,  and  reinforces  Reafbn;and 
gives  the  Productions  of  the  Mind  better 
Colour  and  Proportion.    Converfation  is 
like  the  Difcipline  of  Drawing  out^  and  Mu- 
ftering ;  it  acquaints  a  Man  with  his  Forces^ 
and  makes  them  fitter  for  Service.  Behde^, 
there  are  many  awakening  Hints  and  Ren- 
counters in  Difcourfe    which  like  the  Col- 
lifion  of  hard  Bodies,  make  the  Soul  ftrike 
Fire^  and  the  Imagination  fparkle  :  Eileds 
not  to  be  expeded  from  a  fblitary  Endea- 
vour. In  a  Word,  The  Advantage  of  Con- 
verfation is  fuch,  that  for  want  of  Compa- 
ny a  Man  had  better  talk  to  a  Pofi^  than 
|et  his  Thoughts  lie  Smoking  and  Smother- 
ing in  his  Head. 

Another  Advantage  of  Friend(hip^  is  the 
Opportunity  of  receiving  good  Advice  :'Tis 
dangerous  relying  upon  cur  ovvn  Opinion. 
Affedioa  is  apt  to  corrupt  the  judgmento 
Men,  like  faUe  Glafles,  generally  reprefenc 
their  Cdmplesion  better  than  Nature  has 

rnade 
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made  it.  And  as  they  are  likely  to  over- 
flourifli  their  own  Cafe,  fo  their  Flattery  is 
hardefV  to  be  dilcover'd.  For  who  would 
fulpedl  (uch  Treachery  at  Home  ?  Who 
would  imagine  his  Reafbn  fuborn'd  againft 
his  Intercft ;  and  that  himfelf  was  guilty  of 
putting  Tricks  upon  himfelf  :  Now  no- 
thing is  fo  effedual  to  refcue  a  Man  out  of* 
his  own  hands,  as  the  plain  Dealing  of  a 
Frierrd.  For  Inflruilion  from  Books,  (Irikes 
the  Imagination  more  faintly,  than  that 
which  is  delivered  Viva  voce.  And  obfer- 
ving  relembling  Miicarriages  in  others,may 
miflead  us  by  the  difparity  of  the  Inflance, 
Befides,  People  are  not  fond  of  (earching 
after  their  own  Faults.  To  lie  poring  up- 
on their  Imperfedions,  and  Deformities,  is 
a  dull  Entertainment.  A  Man  has  no  Plea- 
fure  in  proving  that  he  has  plaid  the  Fool ; 
And  therefore  had  rather  go  upon  any  other 
Difcovery.  Accordingly  we  may  obfervC) 
That  they  who  are  too  Bigg,  or  too  Wife, 
for  Admonition,  do  a  great  many  ill,  un- 
becoming, and  ridiculous  Things.  As  for 
Bujhefs,  the  affiftance  of  a  Fritnd  is  moft 
ufeful  to  form  the  Undertaking,  and  fe- 
cure  the  Steadinefs  of  the  Condudt.  lr\ 
matters  of  Moment,  our  Hopes  and  Fears 
are  commonly  ill  ballanced.  A  Man  is  apt 
to  be  too  eagerly  engaged,  to  make  jufl;  Re- 
marks uDon  the  Progrels  and  Probability 

of 
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of  Things.  Nothing  fo  proper  as  a  judici- 
ous Friend  in  fuch  a  Cafe  ;  to  temper  the 
Spirits,  and  moderate  the  Purfiiit:  To  give 
the  Signal  for  Adion,  to  prcfs  the  Advan- 
tage, and  ftrike  the  Critical  Minute. 

Foreign  Intelligence  may  have  a  Spy  in 
it,  and  therefore  fliould  be  cautioufly  re- 
ceived. Strangers  Q I  call  all  fuch  excep- 
ting Friends )  are  often  Defigning  in  their 
Advice,  and  make  a  Property  of  their  Cli- 
ent. And  though  their  Inclinations  are 
hearty,  they  may  give  wrong  Meafures,  by 
miftaking  the  Cale.  An  old  Friend  has  the 
whole  Scheme  in  his  Head.  He  knows  the 
Conftitution  ;  and  the  Difeafe,  the  Strength 
and  the  Humour  of  him  he  aflifts  :  What 
he  can  do,  and  what  he  can  bear.  And 
therefore  none  fo  fit  to  prelcribe;  to  diredt 
the  Enterprize,  and  fecure  the  Main-Chance. 

Farther :  Friendjhip  is  not  confined  to 
the  confulting  Part  ,•  it  comes  in  likewife  at 
the  Execution.  Some  Cafes  are  fo  nice  that 
a  Man  cannot  appear  in  them  himfelf,  but 
mufl;  leave  the  Soliciting  wholly  to  his 
Friend.  For  the  purpofe  :  A  Man  cannot 
Recommend  himfelf  without  Vanity,  nor 
Ask  many  times  without  Uneafmefs.  But 
a  kind  Proxy  will  do  Juftice  to  his  Merits^ 
and  relieve  his  Modefty,  and  effed:  his  Bu- 
finefs;  and  all  without  Trouble,  Blufliing, 
or  Imputation. 
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Thefe  Confiderations  ought  to  make 
Friendfhip  facred,  and  guard  off  all  Injury 
and  Mifunderftanding.  'Tis  great  Folly, 
as  well  as  Injuftice,  to  break  off  fo  noble  a 
Relation ;  efpecially  one  which  has  flood 
theTeft  of  a  long  Experience.  For  Friend- 
fhip is  one  of  thole  few  Things  which  are  the 
better  for  the  Wearing.  Alphonfus  the  Wife, 
King  o^Aragon,  tells  us,  That  all  the  Acqui- 
Jit  ions  and  Purfuits  of  Men^  excepting  Four\ 
were  hut  Bawhles ;  i.  e.  old  Wood  to  Burn^ 
old  Wine  to  Drink^  old  Books  to  Read^  and 
old  Friends  to  Converfe  with. 

To  part  with  a  tried  Friend  without 
great  Provocation,  is  unreafonable  Levity. 
It  looks  as  if  a  Man's  Spirits  were  turned 
Eager,  and  his  good  Humour  worn  out 
Such  Incondancy  of  Temper,  feems  to  be 
governed  by  Caprice,  and  Curiofity  ;  and 
to  turn  more  upon  Interefl  than  Ane(9:ion. 
An  ambiguous  Expreflion,  a  little  Chagrin, 
or  a  flart  of  Pallion,  is  by  no  means  enough 
to  take  leave  upon.  The  befl  People  can- 
not be  always  Even,  Awake,  and  Enter- 
taining, No  pcrfon  performs  at  this  rate 
ofExadnefs,  and  therefore  fhould  not  re- 
quire it.  The  Accidents  of  Life,  the  In- 
dirpofitions  of  Health,  the  ImperfedJions  of 
Reafon,  ought  to  be  allow'd  for.  A  Para- 
di(iacal  Temper  is  not  to  be  expeded  from 
Pojidiluvian  N|prtals.    The  bare  Inequality 
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of  the  Seafons^  is  enough  to  give  one  the 
Spleen.  And  therefore  your  IJlanders  ought 
to  bear  with  their  Friends,  more  than  thole 
that  live  upon  the  Continent.  A  Man  that 
would  make  the  Beft  on'r,  muft  live  under 
the  jiSquator  :  And  in  that  fteady  Climate, 
he  may  poflibly  find  People  always  in  the 
Humur.  To  be  ferious  :  Nothing  but 
plain  Malevolence  can  juftify  Difunion. 
Malevolence  (hewn  either  in  a  fingle  Out- 
rage unretraded,  or  in  habitual  Ill-nature. 
Swch  Behaviour,  1  confefs,  is  a  notorious 
Breach  of  Articles  ;  it  llrikes  at  the  Funda- 
mentals, and  makes  a  Correfpondence  im- 
pradicable. 

When  the  Engagement  proves  thus  un- 
lucky, the  way  is  to  draw  off  by  Degrees, 
and  not  to  come  to  an  open  Rupture.  Let 
the  Acquaintance  be  Decently  buried ;  and 
the  Flame  rather  Qo  out,  than  be  Smother  d. 
For  as  Cato  well  obferves,  though  in  the 
Phrafe  of  a  Taylor,  FrienJjhip  ought  not 
to  be  Unrlfdy  but  Unfiitch  d. 
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POPULARITY 

Popularity y  is  a  courting  the  Favour  of 
the  People  by  undue  Pradtices,  or  for 
unwarrantable  Ends.  By  the  ,  I  mean 
thofe  who  are  under  the  Government  of 
falfe  Reafoning,  or  vitious  Inclinations,  let 
their  Condition  be  what  it  will.  The  Po- 
pular Man's  Defigns  are  Power,  Wealth, 
Reputation;  or  all  togetherr.  He  that  is 
confcious  how  much  his  Vanity  exceeds  his 
Force,  and  that  his  Merit  will  never  carry 
up  to  his  Ambition  ;  if  he  gets  but  a  fa- 
vourable Jundure,  and  a  rifing  Ground,  to 
Work  he  goes.  He  pretends  a  great  Con- 
cern for  his  Country,  and  a  more  than  or- 
dinary Infight  into  Matters.  Now  fuch 
Profeffions  as  thefe,  when  they  are  fet  ofF 
with  fomewhat  of  Gravity  and  Figure,  ejP- 
pecially  when  they  are  recommended  by  a 
Treaty  are  very  proper  to  dilpofe  an  Audi- 
ence to  hear  Reafon.  So  that  now  he  ven- 
tures to  acquaint  them  with  the  Secret  of 
their  Privileges.  Thar  the  People  are  the 
Original  of  Power  :  That  Government  is 
always  convey'd  with  an  Implication  of 

Truft, 
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Truft,  and  Reftrvation  :  That  Governours 
are  only  the  Executors  and  Adminiftrators 
of  the  Peoples  Will :  That  in  ftrid  Reafbn- 
ing,  'tis  a  nobler  Prerogative  to  give  a 
Crown  than  to  wear  it :  That  the  Pomp  of 
Princes  is  nothing  but  the  Livery  of  the 
Subjeds  Bounty  j  and  that  the  greatnefs  of 
the  Wages^  ought  not  to  exempt  them  from 
the  Condition  of  a  Servant.  This,  with  a 
little  Flouriili  about  Mifcarriages  and  Arbi- 
trary Defigns,  is  ftrangely  Taking.  He 
that  has  fuch  a  burning  Zeal,  and  Iprings 
fuch  mighty  Difcoveries,  muft  needs  be  an 
admirable  Patriot.  What  can  a  civil  Peo- 
ple do  lefs  than  refign  themfelves  up  to  his 
Condud  and  prelent  him  with  their  Un- 
derftandings  ? 

To  come  from  the  State  to  the  Chutch  : 
He  that  would  be  an  Agreeable  Ecclefia- 
ftick,  mud  furvey  the  Pofture  of  Things  ; 
examine  the  Bal  lance  of  Inter  eft ;  and  be 
well  read  in  the  Inclinations  and  Averfions 
of  the  Generality  :  And  then  his  Bufmefs 
will  be  to  follow  the  Loudeft  Cry,  and 
make  his  Tack  with  the  Wind.  Let  him 
never  pretend  to  Cure  an  Epidemical  Di- 
ftemper,  nor  fall  out  with  a  Fafliionable 
Vice,  nor  queftion  the  Infallible  Judgment 
of  the  Multitude.  Let  him  rather  down 
xvixha  Sinking  Fa<f}ion,  charge  a  Stragling 
Party,  and  hang  upon  a  broken  Rear.   Let  • 
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him  Declaim  againfl:  a  Solitary  Errourj  and 
Batter  a  Publick  Averfion ,  and  Preft  the 
People  upon  thofe  Extremes,  to  which  of 
themfelves  they  are  too  inclinable.  And 
wiien  Fears  and  Jealoufies  become  clamo- 
rous, when  Difcontents  run  high,  and  All 
grows  Mutinous  and  Madj  then  efpecial 
Care  mud  be  taken  not  to  dilate  upon  the 
Authority  of  Princes,  or  the  Duties  of  O- 
bedience.  Thefe  are  dangerous  Points,  and 
have  ruined  many  a  good  Man,  and  are 
only  to  be  handled  when  there  is  leaft  Oc° 
cafion.  There  are  other  nice ,  though  in- 
feriour  Cafes,  in  which  a  Man  muft  guards 
if  he  intends  to  keep  fair  with  the  Worlds 
and  turn  the  Penny.  For  the  purpofe :  If 
he  is  in  the  City,  he  muft  avoid  haranguing 
againft  Circumvention  in  Commerce ,  and 
tinreafbnable  impofing  upon  the  Ignorance 
or  Neceffity  of  the  Buyer.  If  you  meddle 
with  Diatia  of  the  Ephefians^  you  muft  ex- 
ped:  to  lole  Demetriuss  Friendftiip.  Thd 
Dues  will  come  in  but  heavily  at  this  Rate: 
But  to  be  fure  all  the  Voluntary  Oblations 
in  Trefents  and  RefpeB,  are  abfolutely  loft. 
We  are  a  Trading  Feople,  (fay  (bme  of  us) 
and  muft  have  no  interfering  between  Bufi- 
nefs,  and  Religion.  If  the  Pulpits  and  the' 
Exchange  will  not  Agree,  we  muft  live,  and 
there  is  an  End  on't. 
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To  proceed  :  If  his  Cure  lyes  among  the' 
Lawyers.  Let  there  nothing'be  (aid  againft 
Entangling  Property,  Spinning  out  of  Cau* 
fes^  fqueeling  of  Clients ,  and  making  the.' 
Laws  a  greater  Grievance  than  thofe  who' 
break  them.    No  Rhetorick  miift  be  fpent 
againft  Defending  a  known  InjufticCjagainft 
Croft-biting  a  C^ountry  Evidence  ,  and 
frighting  him  out  of  Truth,  and  his  Sen. 
fes.    'Tis  granted,  that  Touching  fome- 
times  upon  thefe  Heads,  is  the  only  way  to 
improve  the  Audience  :  Such  Plain  dealing 
would  either  Recover ,  or  Difarm  them 
Reform  the  Men,  or  Expofe  the  Practice. ' 
But  then  you'll  fay,  this  Method  goes  too' 
much  to  the  Quick.    This  Divinity  may 
bring  the  Benchers  upon  the  Preacher^  and 
make  him  fall  under  Cenfure  and  Difcoun- 
tenance.    Now  a  perfon  of  Difcretion  will 
take  care  not  to  Embarras  his  Life,  nor  ex-  • 
pole  himfelf  to  Calumny,  nor  let  his  Gon- 
Icience  grow  too  ftrong  for  his  Intereft,  up- : 
on  any  account. 

To  fpeak  generally  :  A  Popular  Man 
always  fvvims  down  the  Stream  :  He  never 
crofies  upon  a  prevailing  Millake,  nor  Op- 
pofes  any  Mifchief  that  has  Numbers,  and 
Prelcription  on  its  fide.  His  Point  is  to 
Ileal  upon  the  Blind  fide,  and  apply  to  the 
Aifections :  To  flatter  the  Vanity ,  and 
play  upon  the  Wcakneis  of  thofe  in  Pow- 
er, 
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er,  or  Intereft ;  and  to  make  his  Fortune  out 
of  the  Folly  of  his  Neighbours. 

Not  that  \is  a  Commendation  to  be  of  a 
Morofe  and  Cynical  Behaviour;  to  run 
counter  to  the  Innocent  Humours  and  Cu- 
ftoms  of  Mankind  J  to  be  Coarfe  or  Unfeafo-- 
nable  in  Admonition  ;  or  to  avoid  the  good 
Opinion  of  People,  by  Ruilick  Incompli- 
ance.^  by  Peeviihneis  or  Singularity.  But 
then  neither  ought  a  Man  to  Pleafe  another 
to  his  Prejudice,  to  fortify  him  in  an  Er- 
rour  by  an  Over^officioufhefs,  and  to  Carefs 
him  out  of  his  Safety  and  Difcretion. 

And  after  all,  the  Succefs  is  no  fuch  migh- 
ty Matter.  If  one  confiders,  he'll  find  as 
little  Credit  as  Confcience  in  the  Purchafe. 

For  what  fort  of  Reputation  muft  that  be 
which  is  gained  by  Methods  of  Infamy  ?  to 
debauch  Mens  Underftandings  in  order  to 
procure  their  Good  Word,  is  a  moft  admi- 
rable Teftimcny  of  our  Worth  !  A  Blind 
Man  muft  needs  be  a  fit  Judge  of  Proporti« 
ons  and  Colour.  Thefe  Patents  oi  Honour^ 
which  are  granted  thus  by  Surprize^  are  aU 
v/ays  recalled  when  the  Party  is  becter  Ad- 
vifed.  The  Efteem  gained  this  way^  like  a 
Love-Potion^  works  more  by  the  Strength 
of  Charm,  than  Nature  j  and  if  ever  the 
Perfbn  recovers^  the  Hatred  v/ill  be  much 
greater  than  the  AfTedtion. 


Th 
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The  Truth  is,  if  there  was  no  Foul  Play 
ufed,  or  the  Artifice  undifcovered  ^  there 
would  not  be  much  to  brag  of.  For  an  Uni- 
verfal  Appkufe,  is  feldom  little  left  than 
two  Thirds  of  a  Scandal.  A  Man  may  aK 
mod  fwear  he  is  in  the  Wrongs  when  he  is 
generally  Cryed  up.  Either  Incapacity 
or  Prejudice,  Negligence  or  Impofture,  di(» 
orders  the  Judgment  of  the  Multitude. 
Their  Underftandings  are  often  too  Weak, 
or  their  PalTions  too  Strong  to  Diftinguifh  j 
Truth,  or  pronounce  upon  the  Right  of  the 
Cafe.  If  a  Great  Man  happens  to  make  a 
falfe  Step,  and  flrikes  out  into  a  Sudden  Ir« 
regularity  ,  he  needs  not  queftion  the  Re- 
fped:  of  ^Retinue  ;  How  is  an  Exploit  of 
this  Nature  celebrated  by  the  Crowd,  and 
fliouted  home  with  the  Pomp  of  a  Roman 
Triumph  ?  In  fine:  To  endeavour  not  to 
Tleafe,  is  Ill-nature  j  altogether  to  Neglecilj 
it.  Folly  ;  and  to  Over-ftrain  for  it,  Vani- 
ty and  Defign. 
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I  N  A 

DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

Hylarchus  and  Lucretianm, 

fjyl.  T  Have  often  thought  what  it  is  tq 
Think  ;  and  the  more  I  prefs  the 
Enquiry,  the  farther  I  am  from  Satisfadi- 
on.  The  Operations  of  the  Mind  are  fo 
peculiar,  fb  foreign  to  all  the  other  Ap- 
pearances of  Nature ,  that  'tis  hard  to  aC- 
jfign  them  a  proper  Original.  Without 
\Thinking  ,  we  can  have  no  Senfe  of  Being  ; 
and  with  it,  we  are  we  cannot  tell  what. 
So  that  the  fame  Faculty  feems  to  make 
^us  acquainted  with ,  and  Strangers  to  our* 
(elves. 

Luc.  I  am  furpriz'd  to  find  you  entang- 
led in  fo  flender  a  Difficulty.  Thinking 
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every  Body  knows  is  the  work  of  the  f 
Brain:  That  is  the  Forge  in  which  all  the  » 
Speculaii-ons  of  the  Underftanding  ,  and  »' 
the  Appetites  of  the  Will^  are  hammer 'd;)  " 
out.  ol 

Hyl.  I  confefs  PoiTibilities  go  a  great 
way.    But  in  my  Opinion  ,  the  ^^^riw  has  & 
a  very  unpromifing  Afpcd:  for  foch  a  Bu-  iii 
fineft.    It  looks  like  an  odd  fort  of  Bog  for 
Fancy  to  paddle  in.    When  I  can  (ee  Peo-  K 
pie  tread  $ef)Je  cut  of  Mud,as  they  do  Eels, 
then  I  may  be  inclined  to  believe  thdxBrams  \  pi 
and  Rcafoning  are  of  Kin ;  in  the  mean  time  j  J/ 
I  defire  to  be  excufed. 

Luc.  I'm  forry  your  Conceptions  are  fo  t'l 
Unphilofophicai.  You  feem  to  forget  that  er 
the  Brain  has  a  great  many  foiall  Fibres^  or  lii 
vStriogsin  its  Texture;  which  according  to  I] 
the  different  Strokes  they  receive  from  the  H 
Animal  Spirits^  awaken  a  correfpondent  fo 
Idea,  and  give  us  thois  Notices  of  Things  as 
which  v;e  call  thoughts.  „  tii 

Hyl.  A  little  clearer,  if  you  pleafe.  D 

Luc.  You  mud  know  then  ,  that  the  Si 
Nerves,  which  have  their  Origin  in  the  l\ 
Brain.,  are  branched  into  a  great  manyfine^ '[ 
Subdivifions ,  and  fpread  upon  all  the  Sur?| 
face  of  the  Body.    Thele  are  the  Chanelsj 
in  which  the  Animal  Spirits  move :  So  that! 
as  foon  ss  any  foreign  Objed:  preflesi  ' 
ppon  th.e  Senfe  ;  thofe  Spirits  which  are 
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polled  upon  the  Out-guards,  immediately 
take  the  Alarm,and  (cower  off  to  the  Bra'in^ 
which  is  the  Head-C^jarters,  or  Office  o{  Jn^ 
ielligence^f  and  there  they  make  their  Report 
of  what  has  happened. 

Hyl.  I  fuppoft  they  return  loaden  like 
Bees,  and  disburthen  themfeives  in  theC^^i- 
much  after  the  fame  manner? 

Luc^  I  have  told  you  the  Information  is 
convey 'd  by  ftriking  upon  the  F.hres^  and 
giving  them  a  particular  Bent ;  which  im- 
prints the  Charader  of  the  Objed  upon  the 
Mind. 

HyL  I  fiiould  almofl  as  foon  imagine, 
that  the  ftriking  A  Viol  with  a  Bow,  fiiouid 
entertain  the  Inlbument  with  its  own  Mu- 
fick.  But  as  I  remember,  fbme  fay  the 
Spirits  Tilt  fo  violently,  that  they  make 
Holes  where  they  ftrike;  which  are  no 
fooner  open,  but  the  Ideas  run  into  them 
as  faft  as  may  be.  And  after  they  have  lain 
there  a  little  while,  grow  as  drowfy  as 
Dormice,  unlefs  they  are  rouftd  by  a  new 
Summons.  By  the  way,  What  are  Animal 
Spirits  >  methinks  they  perform  ftrange 
Things. 

Luc.  They  are  a  kind  of  little  Pellets, 
wrought  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  Blood. 

Hyl.  Then  I  perceive  they  are  Bodies  all 
this  while. 
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Luc.  Yes,  But  admirably  furnilh'd  for  Di- 
{patch  and  Intelligence. 

Hyl.  Let  them  be  as  Sleek,  and  well 
Timber'd,  as  thofe  Atoms  Epicurus  made 
his  Soul  of ;  yet  I'm  afraid  they  are  not  al- 
together qualify 'd  for  that  Office  you  have 
put  them  in.    For  (uppofing  a  Bird  fits  be- 
fore mc ;  thefe  Mercury s  immediately  run 
up  to  the  Center  of  Senfation ,  to  give  an 
Account  of  what  is  arrived.  Now  in  doing 
this,  either  every  fingle  Animal  Spirit  muft 
convey  a  whole  Reprefentation ,  which 
would  multiply  the  Objed,  if  not  overload 
the  Carrier  ;  or  elfe  they  mufl:  divide  the 
Image  araongftthem,  and  fo  lug  off  every 
oneliis  ihare.    This  I  confefs  is  the  more 
equal  way  :  But  then  when  they  have  ta- 
ken the  Obje(9;  lo  pieces,  how  rhey  will  ftt 
it  together  again,  is  hard  to  imagine.  For 
they  cannot  itrike  all  upon  one  Point ;  and 
if  they  could,  they  would  jumble  the  Pro- 
portions, and  run  the  Gbjedl  all  on  heaps  ; 
where  the  later  Impieflion  would  go  near 
to  deface  the  former.    But  if  they  impinge 
upon  different  PartSj  and  make  every  Part 
fcnfible  with  the  Stroke;  'Tis  true  then 
they  have  it  among  them ,  but  which 
way  the  Whole  iliould  emerge,    is  ftill 
incomprehenfible.    For  fuppoie  the  Image 
^vas  painted  in  Order,  without  any  DiP 
location  3  vacant  Intervals ,  or  interlop- 
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ing ;  yet  the  parts  of  the  Fihres  being  di- 
ftind",  and  impregnated  by  diftind  Spirits, 
they  can  account  no  farther  than  their  fliare 
of  Motion  reaches :  And  therefore  how  they 
(hould  club  their  particularlnformaticns  in- 
to a  common  Idea,  is  inconceivable.  For 
inftance :  If  a  Cake  is  broken  among  twen- 
ty people,  though  there  may  be  nothing 
loll  in  the  Divifion,  yet  'twill  be  next  to 
impofiible  for  each  Perfbn,  from  the  view 
of  a  fmgle  fragment,  to  underhand  what 
Relation  either  in  Site,  or  Magnitude  liis 
proportion  bears  to  the  whole.    Befides,  if 
any  of  the  returning  Spirits  fliculd  happen 
to  fall  foul  upon  others  which  are  ontwar4 
Bound;  (  which  is  not  unlikely  :  )  Thefe 
Counter-motions  would  over-fet  them,  or 
occafion  a  latter  Arrival  j  either  of  which 
Occidents  would  maim  the  Image,  and 
innake  it  imperfed. 

Thefe  Rubs  you  fee  will  lie  in  the  way 
of  Senfation  :  But  then  in  the  Bufinefs  of 
Imagination^  the  difficulty  is  ftill  greater. 
For  here  are  no  external  impreffions  to  be- 
gin the  Motion.    'Tis  true,  outward  Ob* 
jeds  will  make  us  perceive  them,  whether 
we  will  or  no.    But  the  Exerciies  of  Jma- 
pnation  are  oftentimes  purely  voluntary. 
When  the  Paffions  are  not  violent,  we  may 
check  or  quicken,  change  or  extinguifli  the 
Pperation  as  we  pleafe. "  Now  I  would  glad- 
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ly  know  the  main  Spring  of  the  Motion. 
What  Power  it  is  which  opens  the  Scene, 
and  gives  diredion  to  the  whole  Manage- 
ment; which  chalks  out  the  Courfe  of  the 
Spirits,  and  Hniits  their  Commiffion,  both 
as  to  Time,  and  other  Circumftances  of 
Adion  ? 

Luc.  i  perceive  you  imagine  a  Mecha- 
nical  Solution  impoffible.  But  if  you  ex- 
amined the  exquifite  finenefs  of  th©  Ani- 
?nal  Spirits^  and  the  exad:  proportion  be- 
tween them  and  the  Fihes,  to  give  and 
receive  Impreffions,  I  believe  you  would 
alter  you  r  Opinion Efpecially  conHdering 
tiiis  Hypothecs  is  fijpported  by  matter  of 
Fatl. 

f/yl.  We'll  examine  your  matter  of  Fafi 
ailer wards.  At  prefent  let  me  tell  you, 
fmce  both  the  Fihres,  and  Spirits^  are  Ma- 
terial;  I  think  it  impoiTible  for  them  to 
produce  Effeds,  fo  much  above  the  Vigour 
of  the  Caufe.  You  may  as  well  exped;  that 
two  Bowls  ihould  grow  fenfible  by  Ruhhing^ 
As  that  the  Rencounter  of  any  JS<?^i^j,(houId 
awaken  'em  into  Perception  and  Reafomng. 
The  whole  Force  of  Mechaaifm,  confifts  in 
Matter  and  Motion.  Matter  is  nothing  but 
Extenfion,  that  is.  Length,  Breadth,  and 
Depth.  And  Motion  implies  no  more  than 
a  change  of  Situation  in  the  Parts  of  Mat- 
ter.  Now  thele  two  Ingredients,  though 
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never  fo  well  mix'd,  will  not  rife  into  the 
Conipofition  of  a  Spirit.  Thoughts^  and 
Dimenfions^  are  the  mod  incompatible,  \m- 
refembling  things  in  Nature.  To  make  the 
firft  out  ot  the  latter,  is  a  harder  Metamor- 
phofts  than  any  is  in  Ovid,  VVho  ever  heard 
of  an  Ounce  of  Pain,  an  loch  of  Defire^ 
or  an  Eli  of  Contemplation* 

Luc.  I  fuppofe  you  fancy  if  Matter  and 
Motion  can  make  a  Thought  ^  a  Thought  may 
make  Matter  and  Motion. 

Hyl.  Why  not?  what  fliould  hinder  this 
Mercury  from  being  fix  d  after  Sublimation, 
and  thrown  back  into  its  former  flate  ?  But 
as  this  won't  do,  fb  neither  will  the  other. 
Take  a  Body  and  run  it  through  all  Shapes 
and  Changes;  force  it  into  all  Climates, 
and  bandy  it  through  the  Univcrfe;  yet 
like  fome  young  Travellers,  'twill  come 
home  as  dull,  and  unthinking  as  it  went 
out.  For  all  this  Buftle  amounts  to  no 
more  than  making  the  Parts  and  Motion 
greater,  or  lefler  than  they  were  before  ; 
and  giving  them  a  new  Neighbourhood. 

Luc.  I  ftiould  have  fancy'd  that  when 
the  Parts  were  broken  fine,  and  curioufly 
filed,  a  brisk  touch  of  Motion  would  have 
quickned  them  into  Thinking. 

Hyl.  Motion  makes  them  Think !  you  may 
as  well  expedt  Difcourfe  from  a  Tempeit, 
pr  Gonflagrtion,    And  as  for  the  finenefs 
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of  Parts,  if  that  fignifies  any  thing,  a  Mite 
would  have  more  Senfe  than  a  Man.  And 
to  carry  on  the  Improvement  .•  One  would 
think  we  might  beat  Spice  till  it  felt  the 
fefik  and  with  a  good  Flint  and  Steel, 
flrike  Confcioufnefs  into  a  Tinder-box. 

Luc.  What  makes  you  fb  pofitive  againfl; 
the  Senfibility  of  Matter  > 

Hyl.  Becaufe  'tis  nothing  but  Extenfion 
variously  figured. 

Luc.  Do  you  know  all  the  Affe^ions  of 
Bodies  i  if  not,  why  do  you  confine  their 
pperations  ? 

Hyl.  If  you  ask  me  whether  I  know  all 
the  EfFeds  which  may  refult  from  all  the 
polTible  Combinations  of  Matter  and  Moti- 
on :  I  anfvver,  No ;  neither  is  it  neceffary. 
But  this  I  know,  That  all  your  Tranfmu- 
tations  can  never  hunt  a  Body  out  of  Exten- 
fion. You  may  divide,  or  confolidate  al- 
ter the  Superficies,  the  Bulk,  or  Place; 
quicken  the  Motion^or  interrupt  the  Quiet  i 
but  after  all  'will  have  Longitude,Latitude, 
and  Profundity,  in  Ipite  of  Fate.  The 
Confequence  is.  That  all  the  Revolutions 
in  Nature  can  give  it  nothing  more  than 
different  degrees  of  thefe  Dimenfions. 
And  what  affinity  has  Thinking  with  fuch 
Attributes  as  thefe  ?  No  more  than  there  is 
btween  a  Syllogifm  and  a  Tard-mnd.  Iri 
a  word ;  If  Thinking  is  efiential  to  Mat^ 
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ter^  then  all  Matter  muft  Think;  and  if  fo, 
Stocks  and  Stones  will  come  in  for  their 
fliare  of  Privilege.  But  if  all  Matter  does 
not  Think^  none  can ;  for  the  EfTence  of 
all  Matter  is  the  fame. 

Luc.  Does  it  imply  a  Contradiction  for 
Matter  to  Think  > 

HyL  Truly,  in  my  Opinion,  as  much  as 
for  a  Man  to  be  a  Horfe. 

Luc.  Why  fo  ?  Does  Thinking  extinguifli 
Extenjton  ? 

HyL  Itextinguiflies  the  Idea  if  you  will; 
and  that  is  fiifficient  Proof  it  does  not  be- 
long to  the  Thing. 

Luc.  Becaufe  Extenjton  and  Cogitation  are 
unallied  in  their  Idea's,  and  this  latter  is  not 
implied  in  the  Notion  of  Matter^  you  con- 
clude this  Faculty  does  not  belong  to  it. 

HyL  Yes ;  and  with  good  Reaibn.  For 
how  can  the  Diftindion  of  Subfta.nces  be 
known  J  but  by  the  diiferent  Properties  and 
Operations  which  proceed  from  them  ;and 
which  way  can  thefebe  difcovered^  but  by 
the  diftin6t Notions  and  Sentimentswe 
have  of  them  > 

Luc*  Are  you  fure  your  Idea  of  Matter 
iscompleat? 

HyL  That  the  full  Notion  of  Corporeity 
is  compriz'd  within  the  three  Dimenjions^  is 
as  clear  as  that  two  and  twonKikes  four. 
To  thefe  Dimenfions  add  what  Dofe  of  Mo- 
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Hon  you  pleaie,  and  then  you  have  faifed 
the  whole  VoS^e  of  Mechanifii}.  And  when 
you  have  Difciplined  it  in  all  Poftures,  and 
Figures,  'twill  be  Matter  and  Motion  ftill. 
For  you  may  better  fuppole.  That  a  Moufe 
may  produce  an  Elephant,  than  that  Mat" 
ter  and  Motion  Ihouid  propagate  out  of  their 
own  Species,  Now  theie  two  Principles 
fall  valliy  iliort  of  the  Notion  of  Confciouf- 
nefs  ;  and  are  no  more  like  Perception^  than 
Colours  refeniblc  Sound. 

Luc.  You  take  the  Differences  of  Idea's 
for  demonftrations  of  diftindiion  in  things  j 
will  that  hold  ? 

Hyl.  Yes,  or  clfe  we  have  nothing  to 
truft  to.  If  clear  and  diftind:  Perception^  is 
not  the  infallible  Mark  of  Truth,  'tis  impof- 
fible  to  know  any  thing.  For  all  Rcafoning 
is  at  lad  reiolved  into  Selt-evident  Princi- 
ples :  Now  thefe  Magiderial  Propofitions 
don't  Difpute  for  Belief,  but  demand  it 
They  flafh  Convidion  fo  Powerfully  that 
there  is  no  refifting  them,  unlefs  you  will 
fuppole  our  Faculties  are  falle  :  And  then 
it  \\A\\  beMadnefs  to  argue  about  any  thing. 
To  return  Don't  you  think  the  Whole  is 
greater  than  any  Part  of  it  ? 

Luc.  I  allow  it  an  indifputable  Axiom  ; 
what  follows  ? 


Hyl. 
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Hyl.  Why  as  plain  and  as  primary  a 
Truth  as  it  appears,  'tis  but  a  Confcquence 
of  what  I  mentioned  before. 

Luc.  What,  that  a  Diftinction  of  Idea's 
infers  a  Diilindion  in  Things. 

Hyl.  Yes.  For  do  but  attend^  and  you  il 
find  that  the  reafon  why  you  pronounce 
tile  Whole  bigger  than  a  Tart  is  becaufe  the 
firft  takes  up  a  greater  room  in  the  Notion, 
and  includes  a  more  coniprehenfive  Reality^ 
than  the  latter. 

Luc.  It  feems  then  the  Fundlions  of  Life 
and  Reajoning^  proceed  from  an  immaterial 
Sui  fiance  ;  and  that  the  Body  and  Spirit^ 
are  perfectly  diftind:. 

Fiyl.  Nothing  more  certain  :  And  if  a 
Spirit  has  no  Extenfwn^  it  can  have  no 
Parts :  from  hence  it  becomes  indivifible.; 
and  thence  immortal. 

Luc.  I  own  thefe  Confequences  are  very 
clear  :  but  then  they  are  embarralTed  v^iih 
iome  appendent  Difficulties  which  flicck  a 
Man's  Underflanding. 

Hyl.  Look  you  !  we  mufl  not  let  go  ma- 
niieft  Truths,  becaufe  we  cannot  anfwer  all 
Qiie/licns  about  them.  Objedioos  are  no 
good  Evidence  againft  pofitive  Proofs. This 
fcrupuious  way  would  make  us  deny  our 
Senfes  :  For  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  we 
meet  with;  but  puts  our  Reafon  to  a  ftand^ 

in 
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in  fome  Circumftance  or  other  :  But  pray- 
where  does  the  Pinch  lie  > 

Luc.  Why,  by  this  Schefiie  all  Commu- 
nication between  Soul  and  Body  is  cut  off; 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
Thofe  two  maintain  a  large  Correfpon- 
dence.  You  fee  we  move  our  Limbs  at  our 
Pleafiire,  and  receive  various  Impreffioni 
according  to  the  objeds  of  Senfe,  and  the 
Habits  ot  Conftitution.  But  how  the  Soul 
can  move  the  Body,  or  be  affeded  by  it, 
without  Extenfion,  is  part  my  comprehen- 
fion.  For  all  Motion  is  perform  d-  by  Refi- 
ftance,  and  Refiftance  (uppofes  Contadl:^ 
Contad:  requires  a  Superficies,  and  this 
implies  Extenfion  ;  fo  that  where  Extenfi- 
on is  abient,  the  other  Requifites  muft  fail 
of  Courfe  :  At  this  rate,  a  Soul  may  asfoon 
puili  down  a  Church-Steeple,  as  flir  a  fm- 
gle  Atom. 

Hyl.  I  confefs  I  can't  tell  you  how  this 
Aifair  is  managed.  'Tis  poffibie  the  Soul 
does  not  move  the  Body  at  all. 

Luc.  How  then  comes  it  to  pafs  that  Mo- 
tion is  (b  perpetually  confequent  to  ouf 
Will?  For  the  Purpofe:  When  I  have  a 
Mind  to  walk,  the  Mufcles  are  immediately 
put  into  a  Pofture  of  Travelling,  and 
do  their  Qiice  at  the  leafl  Notice  imagina- 
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Hyl.  I  believe  this  myfterious  Corre- 
fpondence  depends  on  the  Laws  of  the 
Union  ;  which  by  Sovereign  Appointment 
are  order'd  to  conGft  in  a  certain  Recipro- 
cation of  Thoughts  and  Motions^  and  fb  wee 
verja. 

Luc.  You  mean,  when  I  would  move 
my  Finger,  God  direds  the  Organ  for  fuch 
a  Performance  :  And  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  me  Ideas  fuitable  to  the  Prefence  of 
(t  nHble  Objeifts,  and  to  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Hyl.  Right. 

Luc.  But  why  do  you  make  ule  of  this 
Suppofition  ?  Do  you  believe  the  Power  of 
Exciting  Motion  exceeds  the  Force  of  the 
Soul  ? 

Hyl.  'Tis  not  improbable  it  may.  For  if 
this  privilege  lay  within  our  reach,  one 
would  imagine  we  lliould  know  (bmething 
more  of  the  Manner  of  ufing  it.  But  1 
don't  pretend  to  determine  any  Thing. 

Luc.  You  don't  think  it  impoffible  for  a 
Spirit  to  move  Matter  ? 

Hyl.  By  no  means :  If  it  were,  there 
would  be  no  fuch  Thing  as  Motion.  For 
Extenfton  implies  no  Neceffity  of  being  Mo- 
ved :  It  (iippofes  no  more  than  a  bare  Ca- 
pacity for  fuch  an  Event.  Now  that  Power 
which  brings  this  PoiTibility  into  Ad:,  muft 
be  fbmething  diftind  from  Matter.  Be- 

G  fides : 
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fides  :  The  Regularity  of  Motion,  vifible  in  j 
the  great  Variety  and  Curiofity  of  Bodies,  ! 
and  the  conftant  and  even  Revolutions  of  j 
fome  of  them,  is  a  Demonftration  that  the  | 
whole  Mafs  of  Matter  is  under  the  Condud;  \ 
of  a  mighty  Intelligence.  \ 

Lac.  ByyourReafoning,  I  conceive  you  ! 
believe  that  the  Power  of  Motion^  is  either  \ 
an  incommunicable  Perfedtion  of  the  Su-. 
preme  Beings  or  elfe  a  fort  of  Prerogative 
Royal,  which  he  is  pleafed  to  keep  in  his 
Hands,  tlint  we  may  be  the  more  fenfible 
of  cur  dependance. 

Hyl.  I  think  that  Opinion  not  improba . 
ble.  You  kno^v  the  Apoftle  tells  us,  That  in 
Him  1^)6  Live^  Move^  and  have  our  Being  : 
Which  Words  'tis  likely  will  bear  a  more 
Literal  Senfe  than  is  ufiially  imagined. 

Luc.  May  be  fo.  But  to  return  :  If  Mat^ 
ter  be  (b  uncapable  of  Thinkings  as  feems  to 
have  been  proved;  How  comes  it  about 
that  the  Operations  oi  Senfe^  and  Reafon^  va- 
ry fc  much  according  to  the  Difpofition  of 
the  Organs  >  For  if  the  Mufick  does  not  dc-^ 
pend  on  the  Inftrument,  what's  matter  whe* 
ther  'tis  in  Tune,  or  not  ?  Now  you  know 
any  confiderable  Degrees  of  Sicknefs,  or 
Age,  flat  the  Senfes,  extinguiffi  the  memo, 
ry,  and  weaken  the  Underftanding  So  that 
the  Vigour  of  the  Mind  feems  almoft  fti- 
fied  under  the(e  Corporeal  Oppreflions. 
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Hyl.  I  grant  the  Powers  of  Senfation  are 
contraded  or  enlarged,  made  keen  or  lan- 
guid, according  to  the  Temper  of  the  Body, 
^^ut  'tis  likely  thcfe  Circumftances  are  no 
more  than  occafional  Caufes  of  this  Variety^ 
My  Meaning  is,  That  there  is  no  natural 
Connexion  between  Thought  and  Matter 
and  Motion :  Or  that  the  Soul  and  Body 
do  not  iid:  by  dired:  Force  upon  each 
other.    'Tis  true,  Senfations  and  Paffions, 
(eem  to  depend  upon  a  particular  Set  of 
Motions :  And  the  Body  ,  on  the  other 
hand,  feems  to  fall  into  different  PoftureS 
by  the  Orders  of  the  Mind    yet  thefe  ef- 
feds  may  not  refult  From  any  mutual  Agen- 
cy, but  meerly  from  the  Will  of  a  third 
Power.    That  this  fuppofition  is  poffible^ 
needs  no  proof :  That  'tis  matter  of  Fad, 
feems  likely  j  becaufe  the  two  Parties 
are  fo  eflentially  foreign  and  diffimilar^ 
that  they  feem  uncapable  of  entertain* 
ing  any  Commerce  by  virtue  of  their  owri 
Strength. 

Luc.  If  the  Operations  of  Life  haVe  nd 
immediate  dependance  on  the  Quality  of 
the  Organ  ;  why  are  our  Senfes  worn  upi 
with  Age,  and  decay  with  the  vifible  Parts 
oi  the  Body  ? 

Hyl.  When  the  common  Period  of  the' 
Union  is  almdft  expired,  'tis  likely  Provi- 
■  ^enee  gives  us  notice  of  it  by  fuch  fcnfible 
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Declenfions,  that  wc  may  difengage  from 
the  World  by  D(  grecs,  and  prepare  the  bet- 
ter for  fo  great  an  Alteration. 

hue.  Why  does  Vain  follow  from  Ob- 
{lrud:ions,  Diflocation,  Difcontinuity,  ^c. 
and  Pleafure  from  thofe  Adions  which  (up- 
port  the  Frame  ? 

//y/.  To  encourage  us  to  keep  the  Body 
in  repair,  and  to  prevent  Diffolution. 

hue.  Your  anflvering  in  the  FhalCauCcy 
makes  me  believe  you  are  at  a  Lofs  for  the 
Efficient. 

Hyl.  As  to  that,  Tis  probable  the  Di. 
vine  Oeconomy  has  fetled  fuch  an  inter- 
changeable Train  of  fhoughts^  and  Motions^ 
between  Soul  and  Body  ;  that  as  loon  as  the 
occafional  Hints  fpring  out,  the  other  will 
as  conftantly  follow,  as  if  thty  were  pro- 
duced by  the  mod  immediate  Caufality. 
For  Inftance :  If  I  cut  my  Finger,  I  ihall  as 
certainly  feel  Pain,  as  if  my  S^ul  was  co- 
extended  with  the  Limb,  and  had  a  Piece 
of  it  fawn  throi'gh.  So  when  I  am  difpo- 
fed  to  Strike,  the  Adion  will  be  performed 
with  the  fame  Force  and  Regularity,  as  if 
it  was  conduced,  and  puflied  on  by  the 
Will^  in  the  mod  corporeal  Manner. 

I  mention  this  both  to  illufbrate  the 
Point,  and  to  fliew  that  we  ought  to  guard 
upon  both  Parts  of  our  Compofition  :  That 
there  may  be  nothing  done  which  is  un- 
becoming 
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becoming,  or  difagrees  with  the  Intend- 
ments of  Providence. 

Luc.  If  the  Soul  and  Body  have  no  in- 
trinfick  or  eflential  Aptnefs  to  take  or  re- 
ceive Impreffions  from  each  other,*  why 
is  the  Stru(5ture  of  the  later  fb  curiouily 
Framed  ?  Why  is  there  fuch  variety  of 
Parts,  and  fuch  admirable  Proportion  By 
your  Scheme  the  Soul  might  have  the  fame 
compafs  of  Sentiment  and  Ferception^  and 
do  every  jot  as  well,  if  it  were  united  to  a 
Clod. 

Hyl.  So  it  might,  though  it  had  never 
an  Atom  belong  to  it.  However  your  Que- 
flion  about  the  Curiofity  of  the  Body,  may 
be  anfwer'd  by  faying,  'That  'tis  probably 
fo  framed  to  Ihew  the  Wifdom  and  Power 
of  the  Archited:,  and  to  heighten  the  Beau- 
ty and  Dignity  of  the  Creature. 

Luc.  Do  you  fay  the  Soul  may  be  as  hap- 
py without  a  Body,  as  with  it  ? 

Hyl.  I  fay  'tis  poflible  to  be  fo.  Though 
God  may  order  it  other wife,if  he  pleafes  j  as 

!  in  EShdt  he  has  done  with  refpe<5t  to  (he 
Refurredion.    But  let  this  laft  Difpute  lie 

:  undecided.  And  before  1  take  my  leave,  I 
can't  but  obferve  to  you,  that  there  are  a 
great  many  ftrange  Appearances  in  Thoughts, 
Methinks,  if  it  might  be,  1  wouid  gladly 

.  underffend  the  Formation  of  a  Soul,  run  it 
up  to  its  Pm^um  Saliens,  and  fee  it  beat 

G  3  the 
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the  firft  confcious  Pulfe,  Thefe  Thoughts 
whence  dothey  arife?  What  Stuff  arethey 
made  of?  And  what  Vigour  is  it  that  gives 
them  fuch  an  Inftantaneous  Produdion? 
They  are  conceived  in  full  Maturity,  and 
flep  into  Perfedion  at  firft.  They  fcorn  the 
Gradations  of  and  the  heavy  SucceC 

fions  of  Motion.  They  gain  the  Race  at  a 
Start,  out-ftretch  the  Speed  of  Gunpowder^ 
and  Difiance  Light  and  Lightning- 

Luc.  If  they  come  up  in  that  Perfedion, 
why  are  fome  Thoughts  faid  to  be  unfiniflied, 
and  to  require  the  working  off  with  Labour 
and  Time  ? 

HjL  I  grant  you  Projeds,  Harangues, 
and  Chains  of  Reafoning,  are  not  fo  quickly 
Vyrought  up.  They  mclude  Multitude, 
^nd  Order,  and  Choice;  and  therefore 
mu^l  have  fbme  Leifure  for  Ranging  and 
Invention,  But  as  to  fingie  Ideas,  Incc  n- 
nexions,  and  flight  Touches,  my  Obfer- 
yation  hoids  good.  For  pray  what  time 
does  it  take  to  raife  the  Notion  of  a  Moun-. 
tain  ?  Or  to  Think  from  England  to  Ja^an  ? 
A  Man  may  fet  both  the  Poles  together  in 
his  Head,  without  trouble  j  and  Clutch 
the  whole  Gloi^e  at  cne  Intelledual  Grafp,  if 
he  pleafes.  To  go  on :  Methinks  the  Con«» 
yeyance  and  Diipofition  of  Things  in  the 
Mind,  is  very  extraordinary.  What  Fa- 
culty is  it  which  takes  the  Mcdel  of  thf; 

iamefl 
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largefl  Objecfts,  and  draws  the  Pidure  in 
Little?  That  reconciles  all  difagreeingQua. 
lities,  and  lodges  Sympathy  and  Antipathy, 
Fire  and  Water,  together  without  diftur- 
bance  >  That  contrads  the  Intervals  of 
Space^  unites  the  Diftances  of  Time,  and 
drawls  Vaft^  Prefent^  and  Future^  into  a  Tingle 
View  ?  How  comes  it  to  pafs  that  fuch  an 
infinite  Number  of  Things  are  placed  with 
fuch  Order  and  Dillindion  in  the  Memory  ^ 
notwithftanding  the  Tumults  and  Contii- 
fions,  Marches,  and  Counter-marches,  of 
the  Animal  Spirits  ?  What  room  is  there 
for  fuch  variety  of  Charatlers^  and  length 
of  Records  >  What  is  the  reafon  fome  re- 
markable Paflages  will  remain  freOi  and  en- 
tire for  Sixty  Years  together ;  when  all  the 
Furniture  of  the  Head  has  been  often  re- 
newed in  that  Period  ? 

Luc.  I  confefs  I  can't  explain  the  How  to 
you,  unlefi  the  impregnated  Tv^m,  or  Spi- 
rits^ at  their  going  off,  depofit  their  Qkarge 
with  thofe  that  remain. 

Hyl.  They  are  very  juft  if  thc}^  do  fb  : 
But  1  am  afraid  this  handing  of  Notions  from 
one  Piece  of  Brain  to  another,  is  fomewhat 
unintelhgible.  In  fliort,  if  you  refiedt  up- 
on the  Liberty  of  Thought^  the  Extent,  the 
Abflradtions,  and  all  the  Singularities  of 
its  Operations ;  you'll  be  obliged  to  affign 
it  a  nobler  Original  than  Matter  and  Motion. 

Q  4  Luc. 
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Luc.  I  am  fatisfied  with  what  you  fay  ; 
and  upon  a  through  View ,  I  find  the 
Syftem  of  a  Mechanical  Soul^  wretchedly 
ridiculous. 

Hyl.  Ail  the  Branches  of  Scepticifm  are 
fo.  If  the  Succefs  of  our  Hohhifis  were  no 
better  than  their  Reafbning,  they  would 
have  few  Difciples.  But  fome  People  are 
willing  to  be  impofed  upon.  For  loolq 
Practices  mull  have  fupporting  Principles, 
otherwifc  there  will  be  no  Quiet, 

Adieu. 
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THE  Diverfions  of  Readings  though 
they  are  not  always  of  the  flrong- 
eft  Kind,  yet  they  generally  Leave  a  better 
Effec^tthan  the groflerSatisfadions  of Senfe : 
For  if  they  are  well  chofen,  they  neither 
dull  the  Appetite,  nor  ftrain  the  Capacity. 
On  the  contrary,  they  refrefh  the  Inclinati- 
ons, and  ftrengthen  the  Power^  and  improve 
under  Experiment :  And  which  is  beA  of 
all,  they  Entertain  and  PerfedJ  at  the  fame 
time;  and  convey  Wifdom  and  Knowledge 
through  Pleafure.   By  Reading  a  Man  does 
as  it  were  Antedate  his  Liie,  and  makes 
himfelf  contemporary  with  the  Ages  pall. 
And  this  way  of  running  up  beyond  ones 
Nativity,  is  much  better  than  Plato's  Pre^ 
exifience  ;  becaufe  here  a  Man  knows  fbme-^ 
thing  of  the  State^  and  is  the  wifcr  for  it ; 
which  he  is  not  in  the  oth^r^ 
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In  converfing  with  Books  we  may  chufe 
our  Company,  and  difengage  without  Ce- 
remony  or  Exception.  Here  we  are  free 
jVoni  the  Formalities  of  Cuftom,  and  Re- 
fpecS- :  We  need  not  undergo  the  Penance  of 
a  dull  Story,  from  a  Fop  of  Figure  ;  but 
may  (liake  off  the  Haughty,  the  Imperti- 
nent, and  the  Vain,  at  Pleafure.  Befides, 
Authors,  like  Women,  commonly  Drefs 
when  they  make  a  Vifit.  Refped  to  them- 
(elves  makes  them  polifh  their  Thoughts, 
and  exert  the  Force  of  their  Underftanding 
more  than  they  would,  or  can  do,  in  ordi- 
nary  Converfation  :  So  that  the  Reader  has 
2S  it  were  the  Spirit  and  Ejfence  in  a  narrow 
Compafs  ;  which  was  drawn  off  from  a 
much  larger  Proportion  of  Time,  Labour, 
and  Expence,  Like  an  Heir,  he  is  born 
rather  than  made  Rich;  and  comes  into  a 
Stock  o'l  Senfe^  with  little  or  no  trouble  of 
his  own.  '  lis  true,  a  Fortune  in  Know- 
ledg  which  Defcends  in  this  manner,  as  well 
as  an  inherited  £y?^/^,is  too  often  negledted, 
and  (quaodered  away  ;  becaufe  we  do  not 
confider  the  Diiiiculty  in  Raifmg  it. 

Books  are  a  Guide  in  Youth,  and  an  En- 
tertainment for  Age.  They  fupport  us  un- 
der Solitude,  and  keep  us  from  being  a 
Burthen  to  our  felves.  They  help  us  to 
forget  the  Croffnefs  of  Men  and  Things  ; 
compofe  our  Cares,  and  our  PaiTionsj  and 

lay 
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lay  our  Difappointments  afleep.  When 
are  weary  of  the  Livings  we  may  repait* 
to  the  Dead^  who  have  nothing  of  PeeviOi- 
nefs,  Pride^  or  DefigOj  in  their  Conver- 
(ation.  Hov/ever, 

To  be  conftantly  in  the  Wheel  has  neither 
Pleafure  nor  Improvement  in  it.  A  Man 
may  as  well  exped  to  grow  ftronger  by  al* 
ways  Eatings  as  wifer  by  always  Reading. 
Too  much  over-charges  Nature,  and  turns 
inore  into  Difeafe  than  NouriOiment.  'Tis 
'  Thought  and  Digeilion  which  makes  Books 
ferviceable,  and  gives  Health  and  Vigour 
to  the  Mind.  Neither  ought  v/e  to  be  too 
Implicit  orRefigning  to  Authorities^  but  to 
examine  before  we  Aj[ent^  and  prefer ve  our 
Reafbn  in  its  juil  Liberties.  To  walk 
ways  upon  Crutches^  is  the  way  to  lofe  the 
Ufe  of  our  Limbs.  Such  an  abfolute  Sub- 
miffion  keeps  us  in  a  perpetual  Minority^ 
breaks  the  Spirits  of  the  Underftanding, 
&nd  lays  us  open  to  Impofcure. 

But  Books  well  managed  afford  Diredi- 
onand  Difcovery.  They ilrengthen  the  Or- 
gan^  and  enlarge  the  Profped:,  and  give  a 
more  univerfal  Infight  into  Things,  than 
can  be  learned  from  ^;?/(?//(f/WObfervation. 
He  who  depends  only  upon  his  own  Expe- 
riencey  has  but  a  few  Materials  to  work  up- 
on. He  is  confined  to  narrow  Limits  both 
of  PlacCj  and  Time  i  And  is  not  jfit  to  dra  w 

a  large 
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a  large  MoM^  and  to  pronounce  upon  Bu- 
fineft  which  is  complicated  and  unufual. 
There  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  difference 
between  a  Man  of  nteer  TraSlicCy  and  ano- 
ther of  Learti'ttigy  as  there  is  between  an 
Empirick  and  a  Phyfician.  The  firft  may 
have  a  good  Receipt,  or  two  ,*  and  if  Dif- 
eafes  and  Patients  were  very  fcarce,  and  all 
ahke,  he  might  do  tolerably  well.  But  if 
you  enquire  concerning  the  Caufes  of  Di. 
Jlempers,  the  Conft'ttution  of  human  Bodies, 
the  Danger  of  Symptoms^  and  the  Methods 
of  Cure^  upon  which  the  Succefs  of  Metli- 
cine  depends,  he  knows  little  of  the  Matter. 
On  the  other  fide :  To  rake  Meafures  whol- 
ly from  Booksy  without  looking  into  Men 
and  Bufinefs,  is  like  Travelling  in  a  Map^ 
where  though  Countries  and  Cities  are  well 
enough  diftinguilhed,  yet  Villages  and  pri- 
vate Seats  are  either  Over-looked,  or  too 
generally  Markrd  for  a  Stranger  to  find. 
And  therefore  he  that  would  be  a  Mafier^ 
muft  Dra\x)  by  the  h'lfe^  as  well  as  Copy 
from  Originals,  and  joyn  Theory  and  Ex- 
perience together. 
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CONFIDENCE. 

Confidence  as  'tis  oppofcd  to  Modefly, 
and  diftinguiflied  from  decent  Aflu- 
rance,  proceeds  from  Self-opinion  ,•  occaft- 
oned  by  Ignorance  or  Flattery.  When  a 
Man  over-rates  himfelf  by  his  own  Folly, 
or  the  Knavery  of  others,  he  is  prefently 
for  falling  to  work  with  his  Privileges  ;  and 
takes  care  upon  all  Occafions  to  do  juftice 
to  his  Merit.  This  Extravagance  makes 
him  over-forward  in  Bufinefs,  afTuming  in 
Converfation,  fuddain  and  peremptory  in 
his  Anfw ers,  and  afraid  of  nothing  fo  much 
as  to  feem  within  the  Poflibility  of  a  Mi- 
flake.  'Tis  true,  it  fometimes  happens  that 
People  who  have  the  Wit  to  know  they 
are  good  for  little,  fet  up  notwithftanding 
for  Men  of  Sufficiency,  They  are  for  try- 
ing if  they  can  ferve  a  Turn  upon  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Company.  But  this  Trick  feldom 
fucceeds  long  together :  For  if  a  Man  wants 
a  good  Opinion  of  himfelf,  and  is  not  fincere 
in  his  Vanity,  he  will  be  apt  to  want  Spi- 
rits, and  Preftnge  of  Mind,  to  do  l^is  Bufi- 
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neft  :  A  Diffidence  of  himfelf  will  make  the 
Paint  fali  off,  fmk  his  Figure,  and  betray 
his  Meannefs;  efpecially  when  he  meets 
withthofe  who  are  his  Superiours  in  Quali- 
ty, or  Senfe.  A  Man  muft  firft  put  a  Cheat 
upon  himfelf,  before  he  can  exped:  to  do  any 
Good  with  other  People:  For  he  that  is  not 
conceited  in  hisConfcience,  is  never  likely 
to  make  a  Coxcomb  worth  a  Groat,  But 
when  the  Mind  is  throughly  tindured,  the 
Face  will  hold  the  fame  Colour;  and  the 
Man  will  be  Proof  againft:  ail  Oppofitions  of 
Senfe  and  Difficulty :  For  as  Malhranch  ob- 
ferves,  Peoples  Opinions  of  themfeh^es,  are 
commonly  legibte  in  their  Countenances. 
Thus  a  kind  Imagination,  makes  a  bold 
Man  have  Vigour  and  Enterprize  in  his  Air 
and  Motion.    It  (lamps  Value  and  Signifi- 
cancy  upon  his  Face,  and  tells  the  People 
he  is  to  go  for  fo  much  ;  who  oftentimes 
being  deceived  by  xh^wajh^  never  examin 
the  Metal,  but  take  him  upon  Content.  Not 
that  Men  are  bound  to  look  as  Sheepiihly  as 
they  can,  for  fear  of  an  Imputation  :  For 
(bmetimes  a  Confcioufnefs  of  Worth  ;  n 
Noblenefs  and  Elevation  of  Mind,  together 
withFinenefsof  Conftitution,  gives  Luftre 
and  Dignity  to  the  Afpedj  and  makes  the 
Soul,  as  it  were,  fliine  through  the  Body^ 
But  to  return  :  A  Man  of  Confidence  prct 
letb  forward  upon  every  Appearance  of 
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Advantage  ;  and  thinks  nothing  above  his 
Management,  or  his  Merit.  He  is  not  ealily 
difcouragedby  the  greatnefs  of  an  Attempt, 
by  the  Quahty  of  Rivals,  or  the  Frequency 
of  Mifcarriage,  He  is  ready  to  rally  after 
a  Defeat ;  and  grows  more  troublefbme  up- 
on Denial.  Thus  where  his  Force  is  too 
feeble,  he  prevails  by  dint  of  Impudence  i 
Thus  People  are  ftormed  out  of  their  Rea- 
fbn  and  Inclinations  j  plagued  into  a  Com- 
pliance ;  and  forced  to  yield  in  their  own 
Defence.  Thefe  Men  of  Forehead,  are 
magnificent  in  their  Promifes,  and  infalH- 
bie  in  their  Prefcriptions.  They  love  to 
enfure  a  Caufe,  and  feldom  talk  under  Cer- 
tainty and  Demonftration.  This  Talent 
makes  them  often  fucceed  againft  modefl 
Men  of  much  greater  Sufficiency,  where 
the  Competition  is  governed  by  a  popular 
Choice.  For  though  there  is  Reafon  in  ma- 
ny Cafes  to  decide  Controverfies  by  the 
Vote  J  yet  'tis  no  left  true,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Majority  of  Mankind  is  fel- 
dom the  Wifeft.  The  Multitude  are  more 
fmitten  with  Appearances,  than  Things. 
The  Noife,  and  Glitter,  and  Parade  of  a 
Pretender,  calls  up  their  Attention;  and 
fiaihes  upon  their  Weaknefs,  at  an  irre* 
fiftable  Rate.  It  furprizes  their  Imagina- 
tion, and  fubdues  their  Judgment :  So  that 
a  bold  Undertaker  gains  mightily  upon  the 

Peo- 
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People,  efpecialiy  at  his  firfl:  Setting  out* 
Nay,  wife  Men  are  fometimes  over-born, 
or  impofed  on  this  way,  when  they  are 
taken  at  a  Diladvantage.  Indeed  this 
Faculty  is  oF  great  Uie  to  play  a  Prize 
with  ,  or  carry  on  an  Impollure  ;  and 
therefore  your  Quacks  ,  Figure  {lingers, 
Petty-foggers  ^  and  Republican  Plotters, 
cannot  well  live  without  it.  It  enables  a 
Man  to  Flourilli  ,  Rail  ,  and  Romance, 
to  Admiration.  It  makes  Impertinencies 
Ihinc,  Impoflibilities  Teem  credible,  and 
turns  RatS'bane  into  Elixir  Vita.  And 
when  Matters  are  brought  to  a  Pinch, 
and  the  Crowd  drawn  out,  in  Exped:a 
tion  of  (bmething  extraordinary ;  then  if 
the  Mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahumety 
he  will  for  once  condefcend  to  go  to  the 
Mountain.  And  thus  by  entertaming  the 
Company  with  a  Jefl: ;  the  Prophet's  difen- 
gaged,  and  the  Miracle  adjourned  to  a 
more  convenient  Seafon.  However,  thele 
Sparks  meet  with  their  Mortifications :  For 
when  they  happen  to  fall  among  People  of 
Judgment,  they  are  looked  through  imme-- 
diately ;  and  then  the  Difcovery  fpreads 
apace:  For  Confidence  is  apt  to  expofe  it 
felf ;  to  over-grafp  Bufinefs ;  to  talk  without 
thinking ;  and  to  fail  in  the  Decencies  of 
Converiation.  Now  when  a  bold  Man  is 
out  of  Countenance  ,  he  makes  a  very 

w^ood- 
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wooden  Figure  on't.  He  has  no  Hand  at 
Blufhing  for  want  of  Pradlice  :  And  Ads 
Modefty  with  fb  ill  a  Grace  that  he  is 
more  ridiculous  in  the  Habit  of  Virtue, 
than  in  that  of  Vice.  To  go  on  with  him 
a  little  farther  :  One  of  this  Charader,  is 
like  an  Out-landi(h  Show ;  moft  admired 
at  firfl:  Sight.  He  has  Gloft,  but  without 
either  Finenefs,  or  Subftance,  and  there- 
fore like  Cloath  ill  made,  he  looks  better 
in  the  Shop,  than  he  wears  in  the  Suit.  In 
a  word,  He  is  the  Jeft  of  wife  Men,  and 
the  Idol  of  Fools  :  And  commonly  his  Pa- 
tent runs  for  his  Life-time. 
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ENvy  is  a  Difpleafure  for  fome  fuppofed 
Advantage  in  another.  The  Objed:  of 
this  PalTion  is  fbmething  Defirable.  And 
though  Excellency,  precilely  confidered, 
cannot  occafion  Diflike;  yet  Excellency 
mifplaced  may.  The  Envious  believes  him- 
felf  Eclipfed  by  the  Luftreofhis  Neighbour. 
That  which  is  good  in  its  fclf,  becomes  an 
Evil  to  him  ;  which  makes  him  wifli  it  ei- 
ther Removed ,  or  Extinguiflied.  The 
Pifcovery  of  the  Rile  and  Unreafonablenefs 
of  Envy»  and  the  way  to  prevent  being  ei- 
ther Adive  in  it,  or  Pafllve  under  it,  will 
comprehend  the  Argument.  To  begin  with 
the  firft.  Envy  lies  moflly  between  Beings 
equal  in  Nature,  though  unequal  in  Cir- 
cumftances,  We  don't  envy  Brutes^  though 
they  exceed  us  in  many  Refpeds  not  in- 
confiderabie.  No  body  is  angry  with  a 
Bird  becaufe  (he  can  Fly.  IVe  are  not  of- 
fended with  the  Strength  of  an  Elephant^  or 
the  Speed  of  a  Horfe  ;  or  with  a  Dog^  for 
having  a  better  Noje  than  his  Mader :  Thcfe 
are  all  Foreign  Commodities,  they  are  not 
look'd  on  as  the  Growth  of  our  Soil  j 
H  X  which 
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which  makes  them  neither  Expeded,  nor 
Dcfired.  Befides^  we  excel  thefe  Creatures 
in  other  Qualities  more  valuable  :  So  that 
upon  the  whole  Comparifon,  we  remain 
their  Superiours  j  which  is  fufficient  to  lay 
our  Envy  afleep.  On  the  other  hand,  Men 
are  not  fubjecSt  to  repine  at  the  higher  Con- 
dition of  an  Anqcl :  They  know  there  is  a 
comparative  Diiadvantage  in  their  firfi: 
Compofition  ;  The  Model  ofHumanity  was 
Drawn  lefs.  Our  Capacities,  if  they  Vv^'cre 
all  fiird,  are  not  large  enough  to  hold  fq 
much  Happinefs.  To  this  I  may  add,  That 
the  Angelick  Grandeur  is  feldom  feen.  By 
being  thus  conceard,  it  docs  not  awaken 
pur  Poverty,  nor  mortify  our  Littlenefs  fo 
much,  as  if  it  was  always  difpiay'd  before 
us.  And  lafdy,  our  Hopes  of  riling  to  this 
Height  hereafter,  makes  us  bear  our  prefent 
Inferiority  well  enough. 

But  where  theEffential  Properties  are  alike, 
Pretenfions  are  apt  to  Mount,  unlefs  fea- 
fonably  checked.  ^'  i  am  Q  crys  the  En- 
vipus )  of  the  fame  Nature  with  the  Reft, 
and  why  then  Ihould  fuch  a  Man  Top  me  ? 
Where  there  is  an  Equality  of  Kind,  there 
flioiild  be  no  Diftindion  of  Privilege.  I 
am  as  near  of  Kin  toGod  Almighty  as  the 
Befl;  J  and  he  is  certainly  the  Noblefl:  An- 
ce{];or.  I  ajB  caft  in  the  lame  Mouldy  made 
up  of  th?  fam?  fatter  ^  and  ftamp'4 
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with  the  fame  ImpreJJiofj ;  and  why  Ihould 
*'  I  not  pafs  equally  in  general  Efteem  ?  In 
"taking  Gold  and  Silver,  'tis  not  enquired 
"  what  Mines  they  came  from,  nor  how 
"long  they  have  been  dig'd  j  if  they  anfwer 
"the  Qualities  of  the  Metal,  that's  enough. 
"  Why  then  Ihould  one  piece  of  human  Na- 

ture  be  thought  fo  much  worfe  than  ano- 
"  ther  ;  fince  it  keeps  within  the  Species, 
"  and  Chines  true  upon  the  Touch-ftone  ? 

In  anfwer  to  this  Expofiulation  j  I  ftiall 
only  fay,  That  though  the  Metal  is  the 
fame,  yet  the  Figure ,  the  Quantity,  and 
the  Finenefs ,  is  often  different ,  which 
makes  a  Difference  in  the  Value.  To  pro- 
ceed. 

Thofe  anciently  poflefs'd  ofHonoufjare 
apt  to  envy  others  newly  railed  :  The  rea, 
fon  is,This  later  Promotion  takes  away  the 
former  Difference  between  the  Perfons.The 
Singularity  of  a  Man's  Greai;nefs  i§  in  fome 
meafure  deffroy'd.  He  has 'fewer  to  look 
down  upon  than  he  had  before  :  He  has 
loff  an  Inferior ;  which,  without  being  well 
confidered,  will  make  him  uneafie,  like  a 
Prince  who  has  part  of  his  Dominions  wori^ 
from  him.  Biit  this  Pradice  how  common 
foever  is  unrealbnable,  where  the  later  Rife 
is  creditable.  For  all  Quality  that  is  good 
for  any  thing,  is  originally  founded  upon 
Aferit.  Nov.^  when'a  Man  purchafes  Ho- 
B.  3  nour 
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nour  at  as  great  an  Expence  of  Deferving  as 
my  fclf ;  why  fliould  not  his  Title  be  as 
good  ?  And  if  Co ,  why  fliouId  I  grudge 
him  the  Pofieflion  >  To  value  Worth  in  my 
felf,  or  myFamily,  and  over-look  it  in  ano- 
ther, is  plain  Partiality  ;  and  Partiality  is 
always  Injufticc. 

When  Two  ftart  into  the  World  toge- 
ther, he  that  is  thrown  behind,  unlefshis 
Mind  proves  generous,  will  be  difpleafed 
with  the  other :  For  the  Succefs  of  the  Firfl, 
feems  to  prefs  upon  the  Reputation  of  the 
later.  For  what  will  the  World  fay ;  Why 
could  not  he  hold  up  ?  What  made  him 
eome  on  Co  heavily,  but  that  he  wanted  ei- 
ther Management  or  Metal  With  ^)ubmifl 
fion,  this  Inference  is  not  good,  and  there- 
fore one  ftiould  not  grow  Peevifli  about  if. 
Succefs  does  not  always  attend  Defert. 
Sometimes  Favour,  and  Opportunity,  and 
Fortune,  run  moll  on  one  iide.  Sometimes 
aMan  cracks  liis  Confcience  as  a  Horfe  does 
his  If'itiil,  by  {training  up  the  Hi!!. 

But  if  the  Advantage  was  fairly  gained, 
'tis  unbecoming  to  complain.  If  my  Friend 
charges  in  the  Poftof  Honour,  while  1  am 
fleeping  in  my  Tent,  'tis  great  Injuftice  ta 
envy  him  the  Reward  of  his  Bravery.  In  al  1 
likelihood  I  brought  all  my  Limbs  out  of 
thej5^^,which  'tis  probable  he  has  not  done 
off  the^r^^^^.  And  if  he  has,  UsM^r/t  fiiould 

not 
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not  be  leflen'd  by  his  Good  Fortune,  l^e 
that  hazards  his  Life  upon  an  honourable 
Score,  deferves  the  lame  Regard  as  if  he  h^d 
loft  it. 

Envy  among  Perfons  of  the  fame  Trade, 
is  common.  The  Competition  of  Intereft 
occafions  this  Malevolence.  They  Glean 
up  Cullom  from  their  Neighbours  ;  and  fo 
what  one  gets,  the  other  Io{es. 

But  why  fliould  I  grudge  a  Man  the  com- 
mon Advantage  ofhis  Employment  ?  Why 
fliouId  I  defire  more  than  my  fliare  of  Bufi- 
neft,  and  be  forry  to  fee  another  thrive  by 
his  Induftry  ?  Here  can  be  nothing  but  Co- 
vetoufnels  at  the  bottom,  and  that  is  never 
to  be  fatisfied.  However,  it  muft  be  grant- 
fed  that  all  Concurrences  of  this  Nature, 
whether  for  Mony,  Favour,  or  Power,  are 
in  danger  of  being  difpleafed  with  a  fortu- 
nate Rival.  The  Pinch  lies  here  j  The 
Matter  in  competition  is  often  Indivifible. 
kxiOffice^  or  a  Mifirefs,  can't  be  Apportioned 
out  like  a  Common^zt^d  lhared  among  diftindl 
Proprietors.  The  Cafe  is  like  a  Lot- 
tery with  one  Prize,  a  fingle  Ticket  is  only 
enrich'd,  and  the  refl  are  all  Blanks,  So 
that  they'll  tell  you,  'tis  not  fb  much  III 
Nature  as  IMfappointment,  which  Sowres 
the  Humour.  Where  the  Objeds  of  De- 
fire are  more  Communicative,  there  is  no 
Exceptions  taken.  People  don't  like  a 
H  4  Prof- 
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Prdfpedf  the  worfe,  becaufe  others  have  the . 
Pleafure  of  it.  They  are  feldom  difturb'd, 
becaufe  their  Neighbours  hear  the  fame 
Mufick,  or  fmell  the  {'^Lm^Verfumes  with 
themftlves  :  For  here  is  enough  for  them 
all.  The  Satisfadion  is  fo  noble,  that  it 
fpreads  without  Leflening ;  'tis  not  the 
thinner  for  being  Beaten :  But  if  there  was 
any  interfering,  if  the  Senfes  Ihould  engrofs 
or  balk  one  another,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  Eat- 
ing and  Drinking,  you  w^ould  quickly  (ee 
the  Tables  turn'd.  If  a  fine  Objed:  fiiould 
tarniOi  by  having  a  great  many  (ee  it  or 
the  Mufick  fliould  run  moftly  into  oneMan's 
Ears,  thefe  Satisfad:ions  would  be  made  In- 
clofure  as  well  as  the  reft.  Farther, 

Thofe  Advantages,  which  'tis  no  Difcre* 
dit  to  want,  are  not  ufudly  envied  in  ano- 
ther. For  Inftance  :  He  that  does  not  pre- 
tend  to  Painting ,  is  not  Touched  at  the 
Commendation  of  a  Mafier  in  that  Profeffi- 
on.  A  Woman  does  not  envy  a  Man  for 
fighting  Courage,-  nor  a  Man  a  Woman 
for  her  Beauty.  An  Old  Man  is  not  uneafy 

theftrength  and  Adivity  of  thofe  who 
are  younger  ;  neither  does  Youth  envy  the 
KfK>wledge  and  Experience  of  Age.  In  thefe. 
Cafes,  IReputation  is  unconcerned,  and  thq; 
Efleem  of  tlie  Pcrfoii  is  not  funk  by  being 
rmfiiniHliy^  For  either  the, Advantage  is 
f^^rcjgn  to  the  Condition  of  Lifei  or  Sex; 
^io^ '  .  either 
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either  we  have  been  poflefled  already,  or 
have  time  enough  to  gain  it  afterwards. 
The  Abfurdity  of  this  Paffion  has  partly 
been  difcover'd  already,  and  may  be  farther 
enlarged. 

Envy  is  an  ill-natur'd  Vice  ;  'tis  made 
up  of  Meannefs  and  Malice,  It  wiflies  the 
Force  of  Goodnefs  reflrain'd,  and  the  Mea- 
fure  of  Happinefs  abated.  It  laments  over 
Profperity,  and  fickens  at  the  Sight  of 
Health.  Had  Envy  the  governing  of  the 
Creation,  we  fliould  have  a  fad  World 
on't.  How  would  it  'mk6t  the  Air,  and 
darken  the  Sun ;  make  the  Seas  unnaviga- 
ble,  and  blaft  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  ?  How 
would  the  Face  of  Nature  be  over-caft  > 
How  foon  would  Peace  be  baniflb'd,  and 
Pleafure  languilh  and  expire  ?  We  fhould 
lee  Confudon  without  Settlement,  Madnefs 
without  Intervals,  and  Poyfon  without  An- 
tidote. Difcord,  and  Difappointment,  and 
Defpair,  would  then  be  the  only  Bleflings 
and  Entertainments  of  Life.  Could  the  En- 
vious prevail,  all  noble  Undertakings  would 
be  crufli'd  ,  and  Invention  nip'd  in  the 
Bud.  Nothing  extraordinary  in  Induftry, 
Senfe ,  or  Bravery ,  would  be  endured. 
Whatever  was  Shining  would  foon  be 
eclipfed.  Beauty  would  be  deform'd,  and 
Courage  turn'd  into  Cowardize.  To  ex- 
cel cither  in  Art  or  Nature  would  be  a 

Crime 
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Crime  :  And  none  could  be  Safe,  but  the 
111,  and  the  Ufelefs. 

Emulation  is  a  handfom  Paflion,  'tis  en- 
terprizing,  but  juft  withal  It  keeps  a  Man 
within  the  Terms  of  Honour,  and  makes 
the  Conteft  for  Glory  fair  and  generous, 
tiere  is  nothing  Malevolent  and  Infidious  : 
The  Advantage  is  gained  by  Improvement, 
hot  by  Injury.  The  Man  ftrives  to  excel, 
but  then  'tis  by  raifing  himlelf,  not  by  de- 
prefling  another.  But  Envy  oftentimes 
wants  Spirit,  as  well  as  good-nature :  Lik& 
a  cold  Poyibn,  it  benumbs  and  ftupifies. 
And  thus  as  it  were  confcious  of  its  own 
Impotence,  it  folds  its  Arms  in  Defpair, 
and  fits  Curfing  in  a  Corner.  When  Envy 
conquers,  'tis  commonly  in  the  Dark  ;  by 
Treachery  and  Undermining,  by  Calumny 
and  Detra(5tion.  The  Envious  are  always 
ungrateful  ;  they  hate  a  noble  Temper, 
though  Ciewn  upon  themfelves.  If  you 
oblige  them,  'tis  at  your  peril :  They'll  fly 
in  the  Face  of  a  good  Turn,  and  Out-rage 
where  they  ought  to  Reward.  Has  not  many 
a  brave  Man  been  ruined,  by  being  over- 
charged with  Merit  ?  What  banilh'd  Themu 
flocks,  and  fent  Bdifarius  a  begging,  but 
doing  too  much  for  their  Country  ?  The 
comfort  is,  Envy  is  no  lefs  foolifii  than  de- 
teftable ;  'tis  a  Vice  which  they  fay  keeps  no 
Holy-days,  but  is  always  in  the  Wheel,  an4, 

working 
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working  upon  its  own  Difquiet.  Envy^ 
ftridly  confidered,  is  a  mark  of  inferiori- 
ty. It  fuppofes  fome  Excellency  in  another 
which  is  wanting  in  it  felf*    This  is  a 
Cruel  Mortification  ;   For  the  Envious  are 
generally  Proud,   'Tis  a  ftrong  defire  to  be 
Ahove^   which  makes  People  uneafie  Be- 
neath. Now  to  fee  a  hated  Perfbn  Superior, 
and  to  lie  under  the  anguifti  of  Difadvan- 
tagc,  is  far  enough  from  Diverfion.  Envy 
is  of  all  others  the  moft  ungratifying  and 
difconfolate  Paflion.    There  is  Power  for 
Ambition,  and  Pleafure  for  Luxury,  and 
Pelf  even  for  Covetoufhels ;  But  Envy  can 
give  nothing  but  Vexation.  'Tis  made  up  of 
Impotence  and  Malice  ;  and  where  thefe 
two  Qjialitics  are  well  compounded,  there 
needs  no  other  Ingredients  of  Mifery.  Envy 
how  carefully  does  it  look  ?  How  meager 
and  ill-complexioned  ?  It  preys  upon  it  felf, 
and  exhaufts  the  Spirits     'Tis  a  Difeafe  in 
its  Conftitution,  and  every  Tulfe  is  a  Pain. 
Eafe  muft  be  impradicable  to  the  Envious  ; 
They  lie  under  a  double  Misfortune ;  Com- 
mon Calamities,and  Common  BleflTings,  fall 
heavily  upon  them  .•   Their  Nature  gives 
them  a  fhare  in  the  one,  and  their  Ill-nature 
in  the  other.    And  he  tliat  has  his  own 
Troubles,  and  theHappinefs  of  his  Neigh- 
bours, to  difturb  him,  is  likely  to  have 
work  enough.    Envy  looks  ill  under  every 

Afped. 
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AfpecT.  For  if  a  Man  be  Good,  he  ought 
to  be  Loved  ;  if  Bad,  to  be  Pitied.  To  Eil- 
vy  a  Superior,  makes  the  odds  more  fmart- 
ing,  and  the  diftance  more  fenllble.  To 
Envy  an  Inferiour,  is  to  lofe  the  higher 
Ground,  and  to  fet  him  upon  a  Level.  To 
grudge  any  Man  an  Advantage  in  Perfon 
or  Fortune,  is  to  cenfure  the  LiberaUtieS 
of  Providence,  and  be  angry  at  the  Good^ 
nefs  of  God. 

And  fmce  Envy  is  fo  Odious,  dnd  every 
way  Unlucky,  and  does  fo  much  Mifchief 
to  it  felf  and  others,  it  may  nor  be  impro- 
per to  offer  fomething  more  particular  to 
prevent  it. 

Firfl:  then  let  us  confider.  That  Provi- 
dence  has  given  the  leaft  of  us  more  than 
vvc  can  pretend  to.  If  we  could  make  out  a 
Title  to  more  Privilege,  to  CompIain,were 
not  Unreafonable But  I  fuppofe  no  one  is 
Co  hardy  as  to  fay,  God  is  in  his  Debt ; 
that  he  owed  him  a  Nobler  Being,  or  a 
Better  Subfiftence.  For  Exiftence  mud  be 
antecedent  to  Merit.  That  which  was  nof^ 
could  not  oblige  j  and  Nothing  can  claim 
Nothing.  You'll  fay  fuch  a  one  is  much 
better  furnifh'd  than  my  (elf.  Befides,  I 
want  feveral  Conveniences  which  I  could 
mention;  and  if  I  muft  not  have  them, 
I  wifh  they  had  not  com.e  in  my  v/ay.  Look 
you !  Are  we  to  cry,  liife  ill-managed  Chil- 
dren, 
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dren,  for  every  thing  before  us?  If  I  give 
a  Beggar  Six-pence,  has  he  reafon  to  grum- 
ble  becaufe  he  has  feen  a  ShilHng,  or  knows 
how  to  fpend  a  Crown?  Let  him  give  me 
leave  to  be  Mafter  of  my  Charity,  and  do  * 
what  I  pleafe  with  my  ow^n.  If  bare  Know- 
ledge  would  give  Pojfejfton^  and  our  Senfes 
could  Challenge  all  they  lay  hold  of;  there 
would  be  a  ftraoge  World  quickly  :  But 
thefe  are  wild  and  impradti cable  Suppofi-^ 
tions ;  There  is  neither  Juflice,  nor  Con- 
venience, nor  poffibility,  in  fuch  an  Expe- 
(Station.  Let  us  remember  we  are  well  dealt 
with  ;  and  then  we  lliall  not  be  troubled  to 
fee  another  in  a  better  Condition.  To 
confider  we  have  more  than  we  defer ve, 
will  help  our  Reafon  to  hience  our  Murv 
muring,  and  make  us  afliamed  to  Repine. 
Juft  Thoughts,  and  modeft  expedtations, 
areeafily  (atisfied.  If  we  don't  over- rate  our 
pretentions,  all  will  be  well.  Humility  dill 
arms  Envy  and  ftrikes  it  dead. 

vSecondly,  We  ftiould  endeavour  to  im- 
prove our  refpedive  Abilities,  Men  natu- 
rally defirc  to  ftand  fair  in  the  Opinion  ot 
others  :  And  to  have  fome what  of  Value  to 
fupport  them  in  their  own  thoughts. 
When  they  are  the  word  of  their  vyay^and 
fix  d  in  the  Fag-end  of  Bufinefs,  they  aig 
apt  to  look  not  kindly  upon  thofe  w  ho  go 
jpefore  theoi.  He  that  can  be  reconciled  lo 
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the  Charadter  of  an  infignificant  Perfon, 
has  a  mean  Sou!.  To  be  eafie,  a  Man  (hould 
examine  his  Genius,  and  exert  his  Spirits, 
and  try  to  make  the  mod  of  himfeJf.  'Tis 
true,  every  one  cannot  exped  to  diftinguifli 
himfei f  in  the  higeft  Pofts  j  To  Command 
an  Army,  or  Ride  Admiral  in  a  FJeet,  orbe 
at  the  Head  of  Jujlice^  or  Religion :  (  Nei- 
ther is  it  material  to  the  Point,  j  Notwith- 
ftanding  there  are  few  but  may  fliine  in 
their  own  Orb,  and  be  remarkable  in  their 
Station  ;  fo  far  at  leaft,  as  to  guard  off  Con- 
tempt, and  fecure  a  moderate  Repute  ;  And 
thofe  that  are  eafie  at  home,  will  not  be 
envious  abroad.  Thofe  that  are  good  for 
fomething  themfelves,  will  be  contented 
that  others  flwuld  be  (b  too.  All  things 
confidered,  they  have  their  lhare  of  Re- 
gard, and  let  who  will  take  the  reft. 

Thirdly,  The  proportioning  Reward  to 
Merit,  (which  will  be  done  hereafter}  is  a 
fiifficient  expedation  to  remove  Envy. 
The  perfwafion  offuch  a  Regulation  of  Ho- 
nour, is  certainly  the  moft  folid  Principle 
for  this  purpofe  imaginable.  For  this  way 
all  the  feeming  Partialities  of  Birth  and  For- 
tune are  (et  afide.  And  to  fpeak  familiar- 
ly, every  one  has  a  fair  Turn  to  be  as  great 
as  he  pleales.  Here  all  people  are  upon 
equal  terms  of  advantage:  The  Temple 
qf  Honour  {lands  open  to  all  comers 3  and 
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the  Pea&oc  has  an  opportunity  of  being  as 
gteat  as  a  Prince.  Thus  Station  and  Hap- 
pineft  lies  in  every  ones  power  :  The  Ma- 
nagement of  the  PF/// determines  the  Pre- 
cedency.  A  flener  lliare  of  prefent  Advan- 
tage, will  do  no  prejudice,  to  future  pre- 
tenfions.  For  Men  will  not  be  valued  by  the 
fize  of  their  Underftandings,  but  their  Ho- 
nefty.  Not  confider'd  by  the  Height  of 
their  Charader,  but  for  the  Decency  of 
Perfonation.  When  the  Scene  of  Life  is 
Ihut  up,  the  Slave  will  be  above  his  Ma- 
fler,  if  he  has  a(3;ed  better.  Thus  Nature 
and  Condition,  arc  once  more  brought  to  a 
Ballance ;  and  as  all  Men  were  equal  at 
firft,  fb  they  may  be  at  laft  j  if  they  take 
Care.  This  Confideration  digs  up  Envy 
by  the  Roots;  becaufe  no  Man  can  be  lefs 
than  another,  without  his  own  Fault,  The 
way 

Tp  prevent  being  Envied,(for  that  fliould 
be  thought  on  too,  3  in  a  Privilege,  is  to 
ihew  it  not  undeferved.  That  'tis  either 
tranfmitted  from  worthy  Anceflors,  or  ac- 
quired by  Qualities  extraordinary.  He  that 
rifes  above  a  common  Performance,  and 
goes  far  in  an  honourable  Danger,  may  be 
thought  to  Earn  the  DiftincStion  of  his  Ci-r- 
cumftances.  In  fuch  Cafes,  People  are  more 
inclined  to  commend  the  Merit,  than  re- 
pine at  the  Succefs  ;  Efpecially  if  the  hd~ 

'  vantage 
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vantage  be  civilly  managed.  Conceit,  and 
Arrogance,  and  Oftentation  fpoils  all.  Pride 
and  111  nature  will  be  hated  in  Ipight  of 
all  the  Worth  in  the  World.  But  he  that 
is  obliging  in  his  Exaltation,  and  makes  a 
modeft  ufe  of  his  Superiority,  may  fit  fe- 
cure,  and  have  the  Odds  of  good  Wilhes 
on  his  fide. 


OF 
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THE  Countenance  feems  defigned 
not  only  for  Ornament,  but  Infor- 
mation.   The  Paffions  there  difplayed 
make  way  for  Commerce  and  Communica- 
tion ;  and  help  to  let  one  Man  into  the 
Sentiments  and  AfFedions  of  another.  'Tis 
true,  the  Soul  is  not  altogether  difcovered. 
If  the  Thoughts  lay  open  to  Obfervation, 
there  would  great  Inconveniences  follow* 
Many  good  Defigns  would  be  defeated : 
Many  improper  Averfions  and  Defires 
would  appear  :  The  Bufinefs  of  Life  would 
ht  difturbed,  and  Converfation  made  al- 
moft  impradicable.  In  fijch  Cafes,  People 
would  chufe  to  converfe  in  the  Dark,  rather 
than  truft  themlelves  with  the  Sight  of  each 
!  other.    However,  though  the  Soul  can't 
I  be  all  forced  into  the  Face,  yet  there  is  no 
Imall  part  of  it  to  be  feen  there  ;  efpecial- 
1  ly  when  it  comes  of  its  own  accord.  Here 
i  the  different  Apprehenfions  of  the  Mind 
I  difcover  themfelves.    I  grant,  they  are  not 
1  always  fully  diftinguiflied  in  their  Caufes, 
!  and  their  Kind.    {3ut  though  they  are 
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not  drawn  at  Length,  you  have  fomething 
of  the  Colour,  and  Proportion.  Here  Joy 
and  Grief,  Refblution  and  Fear,  Modefty 
and  Conceit,  Inclination,  Indifferency  and 
Dirgull,  arc  made  legible.  The  Charader 
is  faired,  and  beft  marked  in  Children,  and 
thofe  who  are  unpfadlifed  in  the  little  Hy- 
pocrifies  of  Converfation.  For  when  Na- 
ture haslearnt  to  put  on  Art,andDifgui(e,the 
Forehead  is  not  eafily  read.  Now  'tis 
very  furprizing  to  fee  thelmage  of  theMind 
ftamp'd  upon  theAfped; :  To  fee  the  Cheeks 
take  the  Dye  of  the  Pafiions  thus  naturally, 
and  appear  in  all  the  Colours  and  Com- 
plexions of  Thought.  Why  is  this  Variety 
of  Changes  confined  to  a  Tingle  Place?  What 
is  the  Reafbn  a  Man's  Arm  wont  fmile  and 
frown,  and  do  all  the  Intelledual  Poflures 
of  the  Countenance?  The  ^m'feems  to 
have  a  finer  Skin  than  the  Face:'Tis  lefs  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Weather;  the  Veins  are  larger, 
and  more  viribie,and  the  Pulfe  beats  flrong- 
er.  In  (hort.  If  Matter  and  Motion  would 
do  the  Bufinefs,  the  Arm,  excepting  the 
Eye,  feems  to  have  the  Advantage ,  and 
might  put  in  for  the  Index  and  Interpreter 
of  the  Mind.  And  yet  we  fee  'tis  ftrangely 
uniform  and  unaffeded  upon  every  Acci- 
dent and  turn  of  Thought  and  nothing 
but  a  Blow,  or  a  Pinch  can  make  it  change 
Colour.    But  the  Face  being  defign'd  to  be 

un- 
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uncloathed  ,  and  in  view,  God  has  there 
fixed  the  Seat  and  Vifibility  of  thePafllons ; 
for  the  better  dire(5l:ion  ofConverfation.The 
fuddain  Alteration  of  the  Countenance,  is 
very  remarkable.    A  forcible  Objed:  will 
rub  out  the  freflieft  Colours  at  a  ftroke,  and 
paint  others  of  a  quite  different  Appear- 
ance.   A  Vigorous  Thought,  or  a  Surprize 
of  good  Fortune,  difpels  the  Gloom,  and 
brightens  the  Air,  immediately.    To  me- 
tamorphofe  the  Bloo^  and  Spirits  thus  ex^ 
tempore^  is  not  a  little  ftrange.    It  argues 
an  amazing  Fineneft  and  Curiofity  in  the 
Parts ;  that  the  lead  Touch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion can  alter  them  into  almofl:  what  Ap- 
pearances it  pleafes.    The  ftrength  of  the 
Reprefentation ,  is  another  Circumftance 
worth  confidering.    The  Inward  Motions 
and  Temper,  are  (bmetimes  drawn  with 
wonderful  Life,  The  Advantages  of  Youth 
and  Complexion,  the  particular  Force  of 
the  Mind  and  Occafion,  anfwer  to  the  Fine, 
nefs  of  theColours.and  the  Skill  of  theF^i;;- 
ter.    When  all  thefe  Caufes  meet,  the  Paf- 
fions  are  marked  with  extraordinary  Clear- 
nefs,  and  Strength.   What  can  be  more  fig- 
nificant  than  the  fuddain  Flufhing  and  Con- 
fufion  of  a  Blufli,  than  the  Sparklings  of 
Rage,  and  the  Lightning  of  a  Smile  ?  The 
Soul  is  as  it  were  vifible  Aipon  thefe  Occa- 
fions ;  the  Paffions  Ebb  and  Flow  in  the 
I  X  Cheeks  j 
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Cheeks;  and  are  much  better  diftinguiOi'd 
in  their  Progrefs,  than  the  Change  of  the 
Air  in  a  Weather-glafs.  Some  People  have 
an  Air  of  Dignity  and  Greatnefs^  and  an 
unufual  Vigour,  in  their  Afped.  Others 
have  a  S  vveetnefs  and  good  Humour  prin- 
ted  upon  them,  which  is  very  engaging:  A 
Face  well  furnifli'd  out  by  Nature,  and  a 
little  difciplined,  has  a  great  deal  of  Rheto- 
rick  in  it.  A  Graceful  Prefence  befpeaks 
Acceptance,  gives  a  Force  to  Language, 
and  helps  to  Convince  by and  Pofture. 
But  this  Talent  mufl  be  fparingiy  ufed,  for 
fear  of  falling  into  Affedtation  ;  than  which 
nothing  is  more  naufeous.  Of  all  the  Ap^ 
pearances^  rnethinks  a  Smile  is  the  moil  ex- 
traordinary. It  plays  with  a  furprizing  A- 
greeablenefs  in  the  Eye;  breaks  out  with 
the  brighteft  DiflindtioOj  and  fits  like  a 
Glory  upon  the  Countenance.  What  Sun  is  ' 
there  within  us  that  ftioots  his  Rays  with 
fo  fuddain  a  Vigour  ?  To  lee  the  Soul  Piafli 
in  the  Face  at  this  rate,  one  would  think 
might  convert  an  Atheifl.  By  the  way^w^e 
may  obferve  that  Smiles  are  much  more 
becoming  than  Frowns :  Thisfeems  a  natu- 
ral Encouragement  to  good  Humour :  As 
much  as  to  fay,  If  People  have  a  Mind  to  be 
Handfome,  they  muft  not  be  Peeviih,  and 
Untoward, 
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AnotherThing  remarkable,  is  the  Obfequi. 
oufnefs  of  the  Afped*.  It  goes  as  true  to 
the  IVfind,  when  we  pleafe,  as  the  Dial  to 
the  Sun.  The  Orders  are  publilli'd  as  fbon 
as  given,  'Tis  but  throwing  the  pf///  into 
the  Face,  and  the  Inward  Dired:ion  appears 
immediately.  'Tis  true,  a  Man  cannot 
command  the  Handing  Features  and  Com* 
plexion  ;  but  the  Diverfitics  of  PafTion  are 
under  Difpofah  The  Image  of  Pleafure  is 
never  feen,  when  Anger  was  intended.  No, 
The  Sentiments  are  painted  exadtly,  and 
drawn  by  the  Life  within. 

And  frnce  'tis  in  our  Power  not  to  give  a 
wrong  Sign,  we  fliould  not  pervert  the  In- 
tendments of  Providence.  To  w^/h  over  a 
coarfe  or  infignificant  Meaning,  is  to  coun^ 
terfeit  Natures  Coin.  We  ought  to  be  jufl 
in  our  Looks^  as  well  as  in  our  Adions for 
the  Mind  may  be  declared  one  way  no  lefs 
than  the  other.  A  Man  might  as  good  break 
his  Word^  as  h'lsFace^  efpecially  upon  Tome 
critical  Occallons.  It  may  fo  happen  that 
we  can  convtr^Q  no  other  way,  for  v^^ant  of 
an  Interpreter,  But  though  I  cannct  tell 
what  a  Man  lays,  if  he  Vv^ll  be  fincere,  I 
may  eafily  know  what  he  looks.  The 
Meaning  of  Sounds  are  uncertain,  and  tyed 
to  particular  Times  and  Places  :  But  the 
Language  of  the  Face  is  fixt ,  and  univer- 
fal.  Its  Confents  and  Refufajs,  are  every 
I  3  where 
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where  alike*  A  Smile  has  the  fame  Form 
and  Senfe  in  China^  as  with  us.  If  Looks 
were  as  arbitrary  as  Words,  Converfation 
would  be  more  in  the  Dark ;  And  a  Tra. 
vcUer  would  be  obliged  to  learn  the  Coun- 
tenances, as  well  as  theTongues  of  Foreign 
Countries. 

And  as  the  Language  of  the  Face  is  uni« 
verfal,  fo  ^is  very  comprehenfive.  No  La- 
conifm  can  reach  it.  'Tis  the  Skort-^  hand  of 
the  Mind,  and  crowds  a  great  deal  in  a  lit- 
tle room.  A  Man  may  look  a  Sentence,  as 
foon  as  fpeak  aWord.  The  Strokes  are  fmall, 
but  fb  Mafterly  drawn,  that  you  may  eafi- 
ly  colled  the  Image  and  Proportions  of 
what  they  refemble. 

Whether  tJonefty  and  Diihonefty  are 
difcernable  in  the  Face,  is  a  Queftion  which 
admits  of  Difpute.  King  Charles  the  Se. 
cond  thought  he  could  depend  upon  thefe 
Obfervations.  But  with  Submifhon,  I  be- 
heve  an  Inftance  might  be  given  in  which 
his  Rules  of  Phyfiognomy  failed.  'Tistrue, 
theTemper  and  [nward  Difpofition  is  fome^ 
times  vi{ible  in  the  Countenance.  Thus 
Sahifl  tells  us,  Cataline  had  Rage  and  Defi- 
ance in  his  Looks,  even  after  he  was  dead- 
However,  here  the  Impreflion  was  partly 
defign'd,  and  voluntary :  He  had  a  Mind| 
no  queftion,  to  appear  as  fierce  and  formi- 
dable as  he  could  :  Put  jq  Jnfincerity  the 
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Cafe  is  otherwifej  for  no  Man  is  willing  to 
be  known  for  a  Knave.  Whether  Men,  as 
they  fay  of  Plants^  have  Signatures  to  dif- 
cover  their  Natures  by,  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. Some  People  fancy  an  Honeft  Man 
looks  plain,  and  open,  and  all  of  a  Piece  : 
And  therefore  when  they  fee  a  fliy  and  com- 
pounded Air,  a  remote  and  abfcondingkind 
of  Countenance,  they  conclude  it  Cairis 
Mark.  This,  in  their  Opinion,  is  either 
a  Caution  given  us  by  Providence,  or  the 
natural  Efted:  of  a  crafty  and  fufpicious 
Mind.  A  Knave,  fay  they,  is  apprchenfive 
of  being  difcovered  j  and  this  habitual  Con- 
cern puts  an  Odnefs  into  his  Looks.  But 

After  all,  no  Man's  Face  is  A6tionable» 
Thefe  Singularities  are  interpretable,  from 
more  innocent  Caufes.   And  therefore  tho' 
there  may  be  ground  for  Caution,  there  is 
pone  for  Cenfure. 
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AGAINST 

DESPAIR. 

^  I  HE  trouble  of  Defpair  always  rifes 
J  in  proportion  to  the  Evil  that  is 
feared.  By  confequencc,  the  greateft  Ago. 
nies  of  Expedation,  are  thofe  which  relate 
to  another  World.  But  I  fliall  leave  this 
Confideration  to  the  Pulpits^  and  proceed 
upon  a  lower  Obied*.  Now  Defpair,  as 
it  refpeds  the  Bufinefs  and  Events  of  Life^ 
is  an  uneafy  and  impolitick  Paffion  :  It  An- 
tedates a  Misfortune,  and  Torments  a  Man 
before  his  time.  It  fpreads  a  Gioominefs 
upon  the  Soul,  and  makes  her  live  in  a 
Dungeon  beyond  the  Notion  of  Pre-ex^ 
iflence.  It  preys  upon  the  Vitals^  like  Pra-^ 
metheuss  Vultur ;  and  eats  out  the  Heart  of 
all  other  Satisfa(flions.  It  cramps  the  Pow- 
ers of  Nature,  and  cuts  the  Sinews  of  En- 
tcrprize,  and  gives  Being  to  many  crofs  Ac- 
cidents, which  otherwife  would  never 
happen.  To  believe  a  Bufinefs  impoffible, 
is  the  way  to  make  it  fo.  How  many  fea- 
fible  Proje(9:s  have  mifcarried  by  Defpon- 
dency,  and  been  ftrangled  in  the  Birth,  by 
a  cowardly  Ipogination  ?  if  Things  will 
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not  do  of  themfel  ves,  they  may  let  it  alone : 
frr  he  that  Defpairs  is  refolved  not  to  help 
them  :  For  who  would  work  upon  an  Im- 
poffibility  ?  Such  an  Expedation,  crys  one, 
will  never  come  to  paft  :  Therefore  I'll 
e'en  give  it  up,  and  go  and  fret  my  fclf. 
How  do  you  know  that  ?  Can  you  fee  to 
the  utmoft  limits  of  Nature?  And  are  you 
acquainted  with  all  the  Powers  in  Being?  Is 
it  an  eafy  Matter  to  pronounce  upon  all  the 
Alterations  of  Time,  and  Accident  ?  And 
to  fcretel  how  ftrangely  the  Ballance  of 
Force  and  inclination  maybe  turned  ?  Pray 
let  us  fee  whether  'twill  or  no,  before  we 
grow  too  pofitive,and  give  Sentence  againft 
our  Intereft.  A  very  pretty  Device  you'll 
fay !  For  at  this  rate,  a  Man  mufl:  never  De- 
foair  while  he  lives !  And  pray  where  is  the 
Harm  on'r,  if  it  fliould  be  (b?  Is  Defpair  fb 
entertaining  a  Companion  ?  Are  the  Plea- 
fures  of  it  fo  inviting,  and  rapturous  ?  Is  a. 
Man  bound  to  look  out  fharp  to  plague  him*, 
fclf?  And  to  take  care  that  he  flips  no  Op- 
portunity of  being  unhappy?  long  as 
there  is  Life,  there  is  Hope  :  And  if  (b,  'tis 
Prudence  not  to  defert  it.  Hope  is  a  vigo- 
rous Principle  ;  'Tis  furpiflied  with  Light 
and  Heat,  to  Advife  and  Execute :  It  lets 
the  Head  and  the  Heart  on  work,  and  ani- 
mates a  Man  to  do  his  utmoft.  And  thus^ 
by  perpetual  Pulhing,  and  Atlurance,  it  puts 

adiffi- 
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a  difficulty  out  of  Countenance,  and  makes 
a  feeming  Impoffibility  give  way.    At  the 
worft,  if  the  Succefs  happens  to  fail,  'tis 
clear  Gains,  as  long  as  it  lafts.    It  keeps 
the  Mind  eafy,  and  exped:ing ;  and  fences 
off  Anxiety  and  Spleen.    'Tis  fbmetimes  fo 
Sprightly  and  Rewarding  a  Quality,  that 
the  Pleafure  of  Expedation  exceeds  that  of 
Fruition.    It  refines  upon  the  Richnefs  of 
Nature,  and  Paints  beyond  the  L^fe  :  And 
when  the  Reality  is  thus  out-fliined  by  the 
Imagination,  Succefs  is  a  kind  of  Difap- 
pointraent  ;  and  to  Hope,  is  better  than  to 
Have.  Befidcs,  Hope  has  a  creditable  Com- 
plexion :  It  throws  a  generous  Contempt 
upon  ill  Ufage,  and  looks  like  a  handrom 
Defiaace  of  a  Misfortune:  As  who  lliould 
fay,  You  are  fomewhat  troublefome  now, 
but  I  lliall  conquer  you  afterwards.  And 
.thus  a  Man  makes  an  honourable  Exit^i^  he 
does  nothing  farther.    His  Heart  Beats  a- 
gainft  the  Enemy  when  he  is  juft  Expiring^ 
jand  Difcharges  the  lafl  Pulfe  in  the  Face  of 
Death. 

But  Defpair  makes  a  defpicable  Figure, 
and  defcends  from  a  mean  Original.  ' Tis 
the  Off-fpring  of  Fear,  of  Lazinefsjand  Im- 
patience. It  argues  a  defect:  of  Spirits,  and 
llefblution  ;and  oftentimes  of  Flonefty  too. 
After  all,  the  Exercife  of  this  Paffion  is  fo 
|;rpqblc[brae,  ^;hat  rnethinks  nothing  but 

pint 
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Dint  of  Evidence^and  Demonftration^fliould 
force  it  upon  us.    I  would  not  defpair  un- 
lefs  I  knew  the  irrevocable  Decree  was  paft  : 
Unlefs  I  faw  my  Misfortune  Recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Fate  J  and  Signed  and  Sealed  by 
Isfecejfiiy.    Indeed  where  the  Ad:  is  unman- 
ly, or  the  Expedation  immoral,  or  con- 
tradidious  to  the  Attributes  of  God  ;  we 
ought  to  drop  our  Hopes,  or  rather  never 
entertain  them.  And  therefore  I  would  nei- 
ther Hope  to  play  the  Fool,  or  the  Knave, 
or  be  Immoral.    But  when  the  Objed:  is 
defenfible  and  fair,  I  would  not  quit  my 
Hold,  fiS  long  as  it  was  within  the  Reach  of 
Omnipotence.    What  then,  mud  we  Hope 
without  Means  ?  Yes ;  why  not  ?  When 
we  cannot  work  them  out  cf  our  own  In- 
duflry.  Pray  what  Means  was  there  to  make 
the  World  with  ?  There  was  neither  Tim- 
ber nor  Tools  to  raife  the  Building,  and  yet 
you  fee  what  a  noble  Pile  it  is.  Why  fliould 
we  fuppofe  a  Miracle  (b  ftrange  a  Thing, 
fince  Nature  her  (elf  was  produced  this 
way  ?  He  that  m^ade  Second  Caufes^  can  as 
eafilv  work  without,  as  with  them. 
— QjAicciuid  Dti  Dolutre  feraBum  eft. 
To  Will,  and  to  Do,  is  the  fame  Thing  with 
an  Almighty  Power    If  we  could  Cure  a 
Fever  with  a  Wifli,  DecreeupaHoufe,  and 
make  what  we  would,  confequent  upon  In- 
clination :  In  fuch  a  Cafe,  we  need  not  tye 

cur 
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our  felves  to  Application,and  Materials.  The 
bare  Fiat  of  our  Will  would  give  Birth  to 
the  Idea  And  make  it  ftart  out  into  Exift- 
ence  without  any  more  ado. 

To  ufe  the  Minillrations  of  fubordinate 
Caufes,  looks  like  a  Going  about  :  For 
where  there  is  Matter  and  Motion^  there 
mull,  in  humane  Apprehenfion,  be  Succcf. 
fion  of  Parts,  and  Refiftance,  and  Time,  for 
the  Performance.  The  Powers  of  Nature 
feem  too  Heavy,  to  keep  Pace  with  Thought^ 
and  to  drive  out  an  Inftantaneous  Produ- 
Ctxon  :  So  that  one  would  almoll  imagine, 
the  Ading  by  immediate  Omnipotence, 
w^as  the  moft  difencumber  d,  as  well  as  the 
mofr  magnificent  Method.  But  is  it  not 
extravagant  to  exped  a  Miracle  ?  Not  at  all. 
I  believe  we  are  allifted  with  many  more 
Miracles  than  we  are  aware  of.  For  the 
purpofe  :  A  Man  in  a  Storm  prays  that  he 
may  efcape  being  Wreckt.  I  defire  to 
know,  whether  he  thinks  it  poffible  for 
him  to  be  the  better  for  his  Devotions  ?  If 
he  does  not,  he  is  an  impertinent  Atheift 
for  ufing  them :  If  he  does,  he  muft  believe 
thit  Providence  will  interpofe,  and  difarm 
Nature,  or  divert  her  Violence.  Now  to 
check  Second  Caufes  in  their  Career,  to 
change  their  Motion,  or  lay  them  Afleep 
btiurc  they  are  Spent,  is  no  left  a  Miracle 
than  to       without  them. 

Let 
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Let  no  Man  therefore  difquiet  himfelf 
about  the  Future,  nor  quit  a  juft  Under- 
taking, out  of  Defpondency.  Honefl  People 
ought  to  be  Chearful,  if  it  was  only  for  the 
Credit  of  their  Virtue.  Let  us  not  grow 
MelanchoHck  upon  a  fuperficial  View  of 
Things ; for  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  difcover. 
'Tis  a  much  better  way  to  do  our  own 
Parts  carefully,  and  reft  the  Event  with 
God  Almighty. 


O  F 


i  O  F 

COVET  OUSNESS. 

BETWEEN 

T>emeas  and  Mitm. 


Dem.  1  Thought  I  ftiould  have  Dined  with 
you  to  Day  ,•  what  made  you  fail 
your  ufual  Eating-houfe  ? 

Mit.  I  ask  your  Excufe.  I  have  been 
at  a  Mifer's  Feaft :  I  went  thither  to  enter- 
tain my  Curiofity  rather  than  my  Palat ; 
for  you  know  that  is  a  Sight  which  is  not 
every  day  to  be  met  with  ? 

Dem.  And  was  it  as  great  as  the  Proverb 
makes  it  ? 

Mit.  Every  jot.  I  have  not  had  my  Sen- 
fes  fo  regaled  this  long  time  :  'Twas  fo  in- 
viting, that  I'm  afraid  the  Founder  has  ta- 
ken a  Surfeit. 

Dem.  You  mean  of  the  Expence.  Fear 
it  not,  he  will  have  a  Leftt  after  his  Carni- 
val J  that  will  cure  him. 
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Mitn  This  Fit  of  Feafting  comes  upon 
him  once  a  Year.  If  you  did  not  know  him, 

you'd  think  it  was  an  Ague;  he  looks  (b 
defparately  Pale,  and  Thin.for  a  great  while 
after.  And  now,  as  you  fay,  he  will  go 
into  a  Courft  of  Abftinence,  but  I  wiOi  we 
could  prevent  the  return  of  th^  Diftemper  ; 
for  in  my  Opinion,  he  is  well  neither  Full, 
nor  Fading.  In  fliort,  The  Difeafe  lies  in 
his  Mind,  and  how  to  reach  it  with  a 
Recipe^  I  can't  tell  for  Covetoufnefs  is 
generally  incurable. 

Dcm.  {  own  'tis  difficultly  removed,  and 
increditable  into  the  bargain  ?  and  there- 
fore  I  hope  you  will  not  report  it  upon  any 
Perfon,  unlefs  the  Symptoms  are  very  clear, 
and  undifputed.  Give  me  Leave  to  tell  you, 
there  are  often  great  Miftakes  in  thisMatter. 
Some  think  to  fcreen  their  own  Profufenefs 
from  Cenfure,  by  reproaching  the  Fruga- 
lity of  their  Neighbours  :  And  others  pro- 
nounce raihly  out  of  Ignorance.  With  their 
good  Favour,  wife  Men  will  look  beyond 
their  Nofe ,  and  take  care  of  the  main 
Chance,  and  provide  for  Accidents  and 
Age.  They  know  that  Poverty  is  unfalhion- 
able,  and  Dependance  uneafy  and  that  a 
generous  Mind  cannot  live  upon  Curtefy\ 
with  any  great  Reliilie  Befides  fome  People 
do  not  decline  Expence  out  of  Parfimony, 
but  becaufe  they  do  not  care  for  the  Trouble 

of 
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of  a  Figure.  They  do  not  care  to  be  crow- 

dcd  With  Vifitors,  to  have  their  Table  pe- 
ftered  with  FHes  and  Flatterers,  and  to  be 
always  yoked  in  Ceremony.  They  don't 
believe  any  Mailer  the  more  confiderable  by 
keeping  a  great  many  Idle  People  about 
him ;  or  that  any  true  Greatnefs  can  be 
made  out  of  that  which  is  Little,  And  be- 
caufe  a  Man  is  willing  to  have  hisHoufeand 
hisHead  cool,  and  to  keep  hisTime  and  his 
Liberty  to  himfelf  mud  he  be  called  Cove- 
tous upon  this  Account  ? 

Mit.  I  have  no  Intention  to  condemn  a 
juH  Value  for  Money.  And  if  any  Man  has 
more  Senfe  and  Sobriety  than  his  Neigh- 
bours, I  think  it  great  Jnjufticeto  burlefque 
his  Prudence  or  reprefcnt  him  in  any  Cha- 
racter of  Difadvantage :  But  then  I  mull 
fay,  That  fbme  People  have  the  Misfortune 
to  fall  into  the  £xtremes,and  that  CovetouC 
nefs  does  not  lie  only  in  Satyr^  and  Specu- 
lation. 

Dem.  I  perceive  you  have  a  mind  to  fay 
fbmething  upon  this  Argument :  With  the 
Precautions  above-mentioned,  lam  willing 
to  hear  you  :  Take  your  Method,  and  draw 
out  into  what  Length  you  pleafe  ;  you  will 
have  no  Interruption,  for  at  prefect  I  am 
not  in  the  difputing  tJumour, 

Mit.  To  begin  then,  There  is  no  need 
of  giving  a  clofe  Definition  of  this  Vice ; 

K  'twill 
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^twill  be  (iiificiently  difcovered  in  tlie  De- 
fcription.  Covetoufnefs  has  a  relation  to 
Wealth,  or  Fortune.  Whether  aMan  has 
no  more  than  a  juft  Value  for  this  Advan- 
tage, is  feen  in  his  Getting,  Keeping,  and 
Ufmg  it.  A  Ihort  Survey  of  the  Mifmanag- 
ment  in  thefe  three  Particulars,  will  take  in 
the  Compafs  of  the  Cafe. 

But  left  you  may  think  this  Method 
fbmewhat  too  loofe,  I  lliall  come  a  little 
nearer  in  a  Word  or  two;  and  affirm,That 
he  is  Covetous  who  balks  any  part  of  his 
Duty,  for  fear  lie  Oiould  grow  the  Poorer  j 
and  chufes  rather  to  fave  his  Money  thart 
his  Conlcience.  He  that  denies  himfelf  the 
Conveniences  of  Life,  without  cither  Ne- 
cefTity  or  Rehgion.  He  that  is  anxious  in 
Riches,  He  that  fets  his  Intereft  above  his 
Honour ;  and  values  infignificant  Gains, 
which  hold  no  Proportion  with  his  For- 
tune. 

As  for  the  Getting  Part,  a  covetousMan 
never  troubles  himfelf  with  the  Niceties  of 
Morality.  His  Bufinefs  is  to  fecure  tlieEnd, 
not  to  diftinguiOi  upon  the  Means.  Let  the 
Projed:  be  but  Rich  and  Practicable,  and  he 
enquires  no  farther.  Honour  and  Confci- 
ence  are  fine  ThingS:,  but  they  feldom  filf 
the  Pocket.  When  They  will  Purchafe  any 
Thing,  a  good  Manager  can  counterfeit 
then>i  but  to  be  tyed  down  to  a  Set  of  No- 

tions 
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tions,  is  the  way  to  be  a  Beggar.  He  that 
refolves  to  Thrive^won't  be  dilcouragecl  by 
a  few  hard  Names.  His  Induflry  is  not  to 
be  check'd  by  Fancies,  and  common  Mi- 
llake.  He  will  fcarcely  believe  himfelf , 
when  it  makes  againft  him.  Inward  Re* 
ludance,  pafles  for  Spleen,  and  Vapours ; 
Shame,  for  an  infirm  Vanity  that  hangs  too 
ferviiely  upon  foreign  Opinion  Generofi- 
ty,  is  nothing  but  a  ceremonious  Prodiga- 
lity ;  and  Pity,  a  fooliOiTendernefs.  Thele 
Maxims  remove  the  Difficulties  of  Bufineft, 
And  open  the  wa^^  for  Expedition  and  Suc- 
cefs. 

Reafon  and  Religion  'tis  likely  will  inter- 
pofe  fometimes,  but  the  covetous  Man  goes 
on  for  all  that.    And  though  he  can't  com-- 
mand  his  Principles .  he  is  Mafter  of  his  Pra- 
Bice.  Som.etimes  a  Man  gets  only  to  fpend.* 
In  that  Cafe,  Covetoufnels  is  but  a  minifte- 
rial  Vice  j  and  ferves  under  Luxury,  or 
Ambition.    But  here  I  (hall  confider  it  as 
having  the  Afcendant.  Now  to  recount  the 
Diforders  of  Life,  the  Knavery,  and  little 
Pradices  that  flow  in  upon  us  from  this 
Spring,were  almofl  infinite.  Whence  comes 
all  Circumvention  in  Commerce,  adultera- 
ting of  Wares  ,  vouching  and  varnifhing 
againft  all  good  Faith,  and  Honefty  ?  'Tis 
Covetoufnels  that  Brews  andDaflies ;  gives 
you  faife  Lights,  and  falfe  Language  j  and 
K  z  Ihews 
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Ihevvsmany  other  Dexterities  to  get  your 
Money.  Now  what  can  be  Meaner,  than 
to  make  Over- reaching  a  pare  ofa  Proielfi 
on  ?  And  to  imoofe  upon  the  I  gnorance,  or 
Neceflity  of  a  Neighbour;  Let  an  Appren- 
tice  be  bound  to  a  Mifer,  and  he  might,  as 
good  be  Becalmed,  or  Beneged  for  he  is 
fure  to  be  put  to  /hort  A/Iowarjce.  One  wouid 
think  Hunger  was  put  into  his  Indentures, 
he  is  fo  constantly  held  to  it.  HisMafter  will 
not  let  him  grow  to  his  Joynts,  nor  Set  t4p^ 
with  all  the  Flefn  and  Bones  which  Nature 
defign'd  him;  but  is  refolved  to  put  parr  of 
his  Limbs  in  his  Pocket.  What  is  the  reafon 
of  racking  of  Tenants  ,  and  rigorous  Sei- 
zures,  that  the  Richopprefs  the  Poor,  and 
the  poor  Ileal  from  the  Rich,  but  fcecaufe 
they  are  not  contented  with  their  own? 

Whence  come  Soldiers  of  Fortune ^  and 
Lawyers  of  Fortune  ?  Men  that  will  hght 
andbefee'dof  any  fide,  and  fometimes  of 
Both  ?  What  makes  the  Courtier  fupplant 
his  Friend,  and  betray  his  Mafier,  and  tell 
his  Country  ?  VVhy,  'tis  oftentimes  nothing 
but  the  Love  of  Money,  which  makes  the 
Courts  and  the  Cam.p,  andthe^^r,  thus 
Mean,  and  Mercenary.  F3ow  many  Trufts 
are  abufed,  Wills  forged,  Orphans  ..nd  Wi- 
dows robb'd,  and  ruin'd  upon  this  Score  > 
Where  Avarice  rules  and  rages,  there  is 
nothing  of  Humanity  remaining.Hence  it  is 

that 
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■  that  thofe  who  recover  from  the  Plague  die 
fometimes  of  the  Nurfe,-  that  the  Ship- 
i  wreckt  are  difpatched  on  Shore,  that  they 
'  may  not  claim  their  Goods ;  that  Travel- 
lers are  murther  d  in  theHouiesofProted:!- 
on  and  Entertainment.  Things  fo  bloody 
and  barbarous,  that  the  Guilty  are  fome- 
times, as  it  were  difcovered  byMiracle^pro* 
ftcuted  by  Apparitions,  and  purfued  by  Hue 
and  Cries  from  the  other  world. 

To  leave  thefe  Extremities  of  VVicked- 
nefs,  and  proceed  to  Inftances  of  a  lower 
Nature.  What  can  be  more  ridiculoufly 
Little,  than  to  fee  People  of  Figure,  and 
Fortune,  w^eigh  an  Intereft  to  the  utmoft 
Grain  ?  Haggle  away  Time  and  Credit  about 
Trifles,  and  part  with  a  Friend  to  keep  a 
Shilling  ? 

'Tis  not  Unentertainingto  fee  Men  how 
they  can  make  their  State  truckle  to  their 
Parftmony.  How  they  will  draw  in  their 
Figure  upon  the  Road,  fink  their  Titles  to 
fave  their  Purfe,  and  degrade  themfelves  to 
lie  cheap  at  an  Inn.  Covetoufnefs  is  a  moll: 
moft  obliging  Leveller  ;  it  mingles  the 
Great  and  Small  wath  wonderfulCondefcen- 
tion;  and  makes  L--ds,  and  Valets^  Com- 
pany for  one  another.  But  thefe  are  but 
petty  Indecencies.  Covetoufnefs  will  fink 
much  lower,  if  there  be  but  any  Oar  at  the 
Bottom:  It  will  follicit  in  the  meanefi  Of- 
K  3  free, 
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fice,  and  fubmit  to  any  Infamous  Difguife* 
Itturns  Lions  into  Tack-calls engages  Ho- 
nour in  the  mod  fcandalous  Intrigues,  and 
makes  it  under-pull  to  Cheats  and  Sharp- 
ers, 

And  as  the  Drudgery  of  this  Vice  is 
mean,  fo  'tis  conftant  too.  It  keeps  a  Maa 
always  in  the  Wheels  and  makes  him  a  Slave 
for  his  Life  time.  His  Head  or  his  Hands 
are  perpetually  employed :  When  one 
Projed:  is  {iniih'd,  his  Inclinations  roil  to 
another  ;  fo  that  his  Reft  is  only  variety  of 
Labour.  This  Fvil  Spirit^  throws  him  into 
the  Fire^  and  into  the  Water  ;  into  all  forts 
of  Hazards,  ana  Hardlhips  :  And  when  he 
hasreached  the  JTombs,  fits  Naked^  and 
out  ol  his  Ri^jt  Mind.  Neither  the  Decays 
of  Age,  nor  the  Approach  of  Death,  can 
bring  him  to  his  Senfes,  nor  fhew  him  the 
Extravagance  of  his  Paliion  ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  his  Folly  commonly  encrcafes  with 
his  Years.VVo}ves,and  other  Beads  of  prey, 
when  they  have  once  fped5can  give  over  and 
be  quiet  till  the  return  of  Appetite:  But  Co- 
vetoufnefs  never  lies  down  j  but  is  ever 
Flungry,  and  Hunting.  'Tis  perpetually 
harralling  others,  or  it  felf^without  Refpir, 
or  IntermiiTion,  The  Mifier  enlarges  Im 
Defaes  as  Hell ;  he  is  a  Gulph  without  a 
Bottom;  all  the  Succefs  in  the  World  will 
never  fiil  him.  Sometimes  the  Eagemefs  of 
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his  Appetite  makes  him  fnap  at  a  Shadow, 
and  drop  the  Subftance.  Thus  Crajfus  loft 
himfelf,  his  Equipage,  and  his  Army,  by 
over-ftraining  for  th^Parthian  Gold.  Thus 
the  Marefchal  Balagnyw^s  outed  of  the  So- 
veraignty  of  Camhray  ,  by  the  Covetouf- 
nefs  of  his  Lady ,  vvlio  fold  the  Spaniards 
the  Stores  which  Ihould  have  maintained 
the  Garifon.  And  thus  the  Bait  of  a  cheap 
Bargain,  or  a  large  Intereft,  often  helps  a 
Mao  to  fioleoGoods^and  crackfc  Titles.  And 
if  he  has  better  Luck  than  he  deferves,  the 
poliibility  of  a  Mifcarriage  keeps  him  uoea- 
ly.  The  Mifer  is  feldom  without  Pain  : 
The  Shortnefs  of  Hum.an  Forefight.and  the 
Uncertainty  of  Accidents,  and  the  Knavery 
of  Men/liaunt  his  Imagination  with  all  the 
Poffibilities  of  danger.  He  darts  at  every 
new  Appearance ,  and  is  always  waking 
and  folicitous  for  fear  of  a  Surprize.  Like  a 
Night  Centinel,  the  leafl:  Noire  alarms  him, 
and  makes  himapprehenfive  of  the  Enemy, 
And  let  a  Man'sFright  be  never  fovifionary 
in  the  Caufe,  the  Trouble  will  be  real  in 
the  Eifedt  But  fbrnetimes  the  Anxiety  does 
not  lie  altogether  in  a  Pvomance,  but  comes 
out  of  Life  and  Bufinefs.  And  then  you  miy 
be  fare  his  Fears  will  encreaPj  with  hisDao- 
ger.  The  Lois  of  a  Battle,  or  the  Revolu- 
tion of  a  Kingdom,  don't  ailed  him  half  To 
fRuch,  as  the  News  of  a  Goldfmiths,  or 

K  4  Mo- 
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Money  Scriveners  going  afide.  Here,  tho' 
the  Misfortune  is  remote,  he  is  not  infenfi- 
tle.  Indeed  'tis  the  only  Sympathy  he 
feems  capable  of.  But  then  the  Agonies  he 
lies  under,  when  he  comes  to  be  Touched 
in  his  own  Cafe  !  Wiien  aCond  or  a  Mort- 
gage fails,  there  is  .nothing  can  fupport  his 
Spirits,  or  keep  him  within  the  Compaft  of 
Decency.  How  paiiionately  does  he  himent 
over  the  Farchment  Carcafs^  when  the  Soul 
of  the  Security  is  departed  ?  His  Flumour 
and  his  Face  is  put  into  Mournings  and  lo 
w^ould  the  reftot  his  Perfon,  were  it  not  for 
the  Ch?.rge.  However,  a  covetous  Man  is 
not  eafily  Dallied  :  He  has  a  great  many 
Tools  to  work  with.  If  Deceit  makes  tor 
his  Purpofc,  he  w^ill  ufe  it  tothebeft  of  h;s 
6kil!.  If  Cruelty  wiii  fave  a  Penny  he  will 
not  Hick  to  flay  a  poor  Debtor  for  the  Price 
of  his  Skin.  No  Turn  either  in  State  or 
Rehgion  can  hurt  him  :  He  receives  any 
Impreffion  ,  and  runs  into  any  Mould  the 
l  imes  win  cad  him.  He  is  a  Chriftian  at 
Rome^  a  Heathen  at  Japan^  and  a  Turk  at 
Co}iJianthople.  What  you  will  Without^  and 
nothing  Within,  'Tis  a  Jeft  in  a  Mifer  to 
pretend  to  be  honeih  To  refolve  againft: 
Pover  y,  is  in  efted  to  forfwear  Jufticeand 
Trurh,  The  Knavery  of  fuch  People,  is 
as  indiiputable  as  an  Axiom  ;  and  ought  to 
be  fuppofed  as  a  Pofitdatum  in  Bufinefs. 

They 
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They  are  falfe  by  neceffity  of  Principle,  and 
want  nothing  but  an  Occafion  to  ftiew  it, 
Confcience  and  Covetoufnefs  are  never  to 
be  reconciled  :  Like  Fire  and  Water,  they 
alv^ays  deftroy  each  other,  according  to 
the  Predominancy  of  the  Element 

Now  one  would  think  he  that  takes  fuch 
Pains  for  a  Fortune,  and  purchafes  fb  dear, 
fhould  know  how  to  ufe  it.    One  would 
think  the  covetous  Man  had  refined  upon 
the  Satisfadions  of  Life  ;  and  difcovered 
fome  unheard  of  Myfteries  of  Epicuriim. 
One  would  imagine  his  Appetites  were 
more  keen  and  lafting  ;  his  Capacities  en» 
larged ;  and  that  he  could  pleafe  himfelf  la- 
fter,  and  farther  than  his  Neighbours.  For 
why  ftiould  w^e  put  our  felves  to  an  uncom- 
mon Trouble,  for  a  common  Advan  age  > 
But  how  can  this  be  ?  How  can  Anxiety 
and  Eafe  ftand  together  ?  Strong  Pleafures 
and  ilrong  Fears  are  incompatible.    A  con- 
ftant  dread  of  Death,  makes  Life  infipid. 
And  he  that  is  always  afraid  of  Lofing,  has 
little  Leifure  to  enjoy.    Befides,  a  continu- 
al Load  of  Cares  deprefles  the  Vigour  of  the 
Mind,  and  dulls  the  Inclination,  and  clouds 
the  Chearfulnefs  of  the  Spirits  :  Like  a  La- 
bourer worked  down,  he  is  too  much  tired 
for  Entertainment. 

But  alas  !  were  he  never  fo  much  di(l 
pos'd,  he  has  not  the  Courage  to  recreate 

his 
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his  Senfes,  and  reward  his  Induftry.  No. 
He  has  more  refped  for  his  Wealth,  than 
to  take  thofe  Freedoms.  He  (alutes  it  at  an 
humble  Diftance,  and  dares  not  he  too  fa- 
mihar  with  an  Objed  of  Worlhip.  His  Gold 
might  as  good  have  flay'd  at  Peru^  as  come 
into  his  Cufiody ;  for  he  gains  nothing  by 
PolTeOTion,  excepting  the  Trouble  of  look- 
ing after  it.    'Tis  true,  he  can  command 
the  Sight  one  this  way    but  if  feeing  an 
Efiate  would  make  one  Rich,  there's  few 
but  the  Blind  would  be  Poor.    He  calls  it 
his  own  too  ;  but  with  great  Impropriety 
of  Language.  My  own?  What  is  my  own? 
Why 'tis  fomethingthat  J  eat,  ordrink,  or 
puton.  Something  which  makes  my  Body, 
or  my  Mind,  the  better.    Something  with 
which  I  lerve  my  Friend,  or  my  Country, 
or  relieve  the  Poor.  Property  without  Ap- 
plication to  advantage,  is  meer  Cant,  and 
Notion.  The  bed  Metals  will  rufl,  by  lying 
under  Ground  j  and  lole  their  Colour,  unlefs 
brightned  by  Ufe.    But  where  Covetotif- 
nefs  governs,  the  Appetite  is  tyed  up,  and 
Nature  is  put  under  Penance.    Like  a  Ma- 
lefactor, a  Man  has  juft:  enough  to  keep  him 
alive  in  Pain  ;  enough  to  Sutter  with,  but 
not  to  Pieafe.  The  Covetous  guards  againft 
himfelf,as  well  as  againft:  Thieves :  He  loves 
to  ilep  fliort  of  NecefTity,  and  hates  Conve- 
flience  no  lefs  than  a  wife  Man  does  Excefs. 

And 
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And  he  that  dares  not  Enjoy,  wants  that 
which  he  has,  as  well  as  that  which  he  has 
not.  The  encreafe  of  his  Fortune,  is  but  an 
addition  to  his  Trouble,  The  more  he  has, 
the  more  he  has  to  take  Care  for ;  and  an 
Afs  is  as  much  enriched  by  his  Burden,  as 
fuch  a  one  is  by  his  Eftate,  Fie  may,  like  a 
Sumpter^  carry  Things  of  Value  ;  but  he  ne- 
ver Wears  them.  He  is  only  tired,  and  gal- 
led, with  his  Furniture.  Nothing  is  more 
uneafy  when  'tis  on,nor  looks  more  wretch- 
edly when  'tis  off.  If  a  Man  lays  his  Meat 
upon  his  Shoulder  inllead  of  putting  it  in  his 
Stomach,  the  Quantity  may  load  him  if  he 
will,  but  never  nourifh.  And  as  'tis  eafier, 
it  would  be  more  reputable  for  the  Mifer  to 
be  poor.  The  Pretence  of  Neceffity  might 
cover  a  narrow  Soul.  A  Coward  will  pafs, 
when  there  is  little  trial  for  Courage.  Wealth 
does  but  ferve  to  expofe  Covetoufhcfs,  and 
make  it  more  ridicylous.  For  what  can  be 
a  more  wretched  Sight,  than  to  fee  a  Man 
mortify  without  Religion  ?  to  fiibmit  to  fuch 
voluntary  Plardfliips  to  no  purpofe,  ond  lofe 
thePrefent,  without  providing  for  the  Fu- 
ture. But  thus  Covetoufnefs  revenges  the 
Quarrels  of  others  upon  it  felf,  and  makes  a 
(brt  of  Reprizais  at  Home,  The  truth  is, 
if  the  Covetous  did  not  make  their  Neigh- 
bours fbme  amends,  by  ufing  themfeives 
thus  ill;,  they  were  fcarcely  to  be  endured. 
"■^  ^   '    '  ■       '  "  ^      ■     ^'  ^  ^  But 
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But  they  are  generally  fair  enough  to  give 
Satisfa<flion  this  way.  This  Difeafe  fome- 
times  rifes  up  ahnoft  to  Lunacy  and  Diftra- 
&\on  ?  Sometimes  it  over-cafts  them  with 
Gloom  and  Melancholy;  and  fbmetimes 
breaks  out  in  the  Clamours  of  Defpair  and 
Impatience.  They  are  tortured  with  ra- 
ging Fears  of  VV ant and  the  greateft  Abun- 
dance is  not  able  to  keep  them  in  tolerable 
Humour.  To  eat,  or  wear  any  Thing,  till 
'tis  paft  the  Beft,  is  Luxury  and  Profufenefs. 
They  muft  have  their  Meat  tainted,  and 
their  Bread  mouldy,  and  their  Cloaths  moth 
eaten,  before  they  dare  venture  on  them. 
It  would  be  great  Charity  to  take  them  out 
of  their  ou  n  unmerciful  Hands,  and  put 
them  under  Wardiliip.  But  'tis  likely  the 
Laws  leave  them  to  their  Liberty  for  a  Pu- 
nilhment.  For  as  this  Vice  ought  to  be  fe- 
verely  corre5ed,  fo  there  is  fcarce  any 
Difcipline  (harper  than  its  own.  And  if 
the  Rigour  Oiould  abate  at  Home,  the  Cen- 
furcs  of  the  Neighbourhood  would  help  to 
do  Juftice.  The  covetous  Man  is  Homo  iL 
laudatiis^  A  Man  rhat  you  can  fay  no  Good 
of.  He  abufes  all  his  Advantages  either  of 
Pcrfon,  or  Fortune.  His  Incimations  are 
ungenerous,  his  Underftrnding  cheats,  and 
his  Po  wer  opprelles  his  Neighbour.  He  is 
not  Big  enough  to  Love,  to  Pity,  or  Affift  ? 
Neither  Blood,  nor  Honour,  nor  Huma- 
nity, 
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nity,  can  take  any  hold,  where  Intereft 
comes  in  competition.  So  far  from  doing 
any  Good,  that  he  defires  none.  His  Wiflies 
are  often  malevolent ;  iox Blaflingzw^  Mil- 
dew^ for  R  us  and  Murrain,  forvStorms  and 
Shipwrecks;  that  he  may  put  ofFhis  Stock, 
and  his  Stores  the  better.  Upon  thefe  Ac- 
counts he  generally  receives  as  little  Kind- 
nels  as  he  does,  and  finds  as  few  Friends  as 
he  deferves.  Every  one  think  themfelves 
authorifed  to  execute  his  Credit,  to  palt  and 
la!h  him  ;  and  make  him  either  the  fubjec^ 
of  their  A  iger  or  their  Scorn. 

To  fum  up  the  Evidence.  A  covetous 
Man  loves  to  be  boaring  in  the  Earth,  like 
an  Infe^  ;  and  lives  always  in  a  creeping  and 
inglorious  Pofture.  His  Satisfadions  are  as 
Mean  as  his  Figure.  He  has  not  the  Heart  to 
oblige  any  Body,  no  nothimfelf  j  and  there, 
fore  is  both  hated  and  defpifed. 

Dem.  Enough  faid.  I  think  your  Cor- 
redlion  is  neither  Exceffive,  nor  Mifplaced. 
If  thoft  concerned  will  not  mend  their 
Manners,  they  may  e'en  take  it  for  their 
Pains. 


O  F 


O  F 

E  R  T  Y. 

Y  Liberty,  I  mean  a  Latitude  of  Pra- 
J3  ^^^^  within  the  compafs  of  Law,  and 
Religion,  'Tis  a  (landing  clear  of  inferiour 
Dependances,  and  private  jF^^i/^ic^/^?;^.  He 
who  is  Mailer  of  his  Time^and  can  chufe  his 
Bufmefs  and  Diverfions ;  He  who  can  avoid 
difagreeable  Company,  and  be  alone  when 
his  Humour  or  Occafions  require  it ;  is  as  Free 
as  he  ought  to  wifli  himfelf.  'Ti  ^  true,  as  the 
World  ilands,  general  Liberty  is  impradi- 
cable.  If  one  had  nothing  but  a  Soul  to  keep^ 
he  need  not  go  to  Service  to  maintain  it :  But 
a  Body  at  prefent  is  a  very  indigent  fort  of  a 
Thing ;  it  can't  fubfifl;  upon  its  own  Growth, 
bat  (lands  in  want  of  continual  Supplies.Thh 
Circumllance  of  Eatings  and  Drinking^  is  a 
cruel  Check  upon  many  a  Man's  Dignities ; 
and  makes  him  hold  his  Life  by  a  Servile  Te^ 
nure.  However,  he  that  lies  under  this  In- 
cumbrance, fliould  make  his  bed  on't,  and 
not  quarrel  with  the  Order  of  Providence, 
At  the  ^'or^k^Death  will  knock  off  his  Chain 
ihortly :  In  the  mean  time  his  Bufinefi  is  to 
play  wdth  it.  But  where  the  Neceilaries  of 
Lite  may  be  had  at  a  cheaper  Rate,  'tis  Fol- 
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lytopurchafe  them  this  way.  He  that  will 
facrifice  h's  Liberty  to  his  Palat,  and  con- 
vey over  his  Perfon  for  Superfluities,  is  a 
Slave  of  his  own  making,  and  deferves  to 
be  ufed  accordingly. 

Dependance  goes  fomewhat  againfi  the 
Grain  of  a  generous  Mind;  and  'tis  no 
wonder  it  (hould  be  fo,  considering  the  un- 
reafonable  Advantage  which  is  often  taken 
of  the  Inequality  of  Fortune*  The  Pride  of 
vSuperiours,  and  the  wanton  Exercifes  of 
Power,  make  Servitude  much  more  trou- 
blefome  than  Nature  intended.    Some  Peo- 
ple think  the  Life  of  Authority  conHds  in 
Noife  and  Imperioufnefs,  in  Menacing  and 
Executions.    To  let  their  Servants  live  ea- 
fy,  is  in  fbme  meafure  to  make  them  their 
Equals  :  Therefore  they  love  to  be  always 
brandilhing  their  Advantage,  to  parr  with 
nothing  without  a  Stroke  of  Difciplme  ; 
and  to  qualify  their  Favours  with  Penance, 
and  Mortification.    But  the  bemg  enfran- 
chifed  from  Arbitrarinefs  and  ill  Humour, 
is  not  the  only  Convenience  of  Liberty. 
This  State  aifords  great  Opportunities  for 
the  Improvemeni;  of  P^eafon.  it  gives  Lei- 
fure  for  Reading  and  Contemplation for 
an  Acquaintance  w^ith  Men  and  Things  ; 
and  for  looking  into  the  Hiftory  of  Time 
and  Nature.    He  that  has  the  Bufinefs 
of  Life  at  his  own  Diipofal ,   and  h-s 

no 
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no  Body  to  account  to  for  his  Minutes  but 
God  and  himfelf,  niay  if  he  pleafes  be  hap- 
py without  Drudging  for  it.  He  needs  not 
Flatter  the  Vain,  nor  beTired  with  the  Im- 
pertinent, nor  (land  to  the  Curtefy  of  Kna- 
very and  Folly.  He  needs  not  Dance  after 
theCaprice  of  anHumourift,  nor  bear  a  part 
in  theExtravagance  of  another.  He  is  under 
no  Anxieties  for  fear  of  difpleafing,  nor  has 
any  difficulties  of  Temper  toftruggle  with. 
His  Fate  does  not  hang  upon  any  Man's 
Face :  A  Smile  will  not  tranlport  him,  not 
a  Frown  ruin  him  :  For  his  Fortune  is  bet- 
ter fixed,  than  to  flotc  upon  the  Pleafure 
t)f  the  Nice  and  Changeable.  This  Inde- 
pendence givesfiafinefs  to  theMind,and  Vi* 
gour  forEnterprize,  andlmagination.  AMari 
has  nothing  to  ftrike  aDamp  upon  his  Geni- 
uSjto  oVer-awe  hisThoughts,  and  check  the 
Range  of  his  Fancy.  But  he  that  is  Embar- 
rafled  in  hisLiberty,is  apt  to  be  unaflur'din 
his  Adions;  palled  and  difpirited  in  his  Hu- 
mour and  Conceptions ;  fo  that  one  may 
almoft  read  his  Condition  in  his  Converfati- 
on.'Tis  true,a  peculiar  Greatnefs  of  Nature, 
or  the  Expedations  of  Religion,  may  relieve 
him  J  but  then  every  one  is  not  furnilhed 
with  thefe  Advantages,  the  Reafon  why 
Farmenio  could  not  rife  up  to  Alexanders 
Height  of  Thinking,  was  polTibly  becaufe 
be  was  under  his  Command  Longinus  ob- 

L  ferves, 
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ferves,  that  there  were  no  confiderable  Ora- 
tors  in  Greece,  after  their  Government  was 
altered  by  the  Macedonians  and  Romans.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  their  Elocution  and  their 
Freedom  ftem'd  to  languifh  and  expire  to- 
gether.  When  they  were  once  enflaved,  the 
Mitfes  would  keep  them  Company  no  long- 
er. The  Vein  of  Rhetorick  was  feared  up, 
the  Force  of  Demoflhenes  fpent,  and  no  Suh- 
Ime  to  be  had  for  Love,  nor  Money. 

Now  though  Freedom  within  a  Rule  is 
very  defirable;  yet  there  is  fcarcely  any  one 
Thing  has  done  more  Mifchief  than  this 
rFi>r<^mifunderflood.  Abfolute  Liberty  is  a 
Jefl ;  'tis  aVifionary  and  Romantick  Privi- 
lege, and  utterly  inconfiffent  with  the  pre- 
fent  ilate  of  the  World.  The  generality  of 
Mankind  mufl  have  more  Underflanding, 
and  more  Honefly  too,  than  they  are  likely 
to  have  as  long  as  they  live ,  belore  they  i 
are  fit  to  be  at  their  own  difpofal.  To  tefi 
People  they  are  free,  is  the  Common  Ar- 
tifice of  the  Fadious  and  Seditious.  Thefe  ■[ 
StatC'Gyplies  pick  the  Pockets  of  the  fgno. 
rant  with  this  ipecious  Cant,  and  with  in- 
forming them  what  mighty  Fortunes  they 
arc  all  born  to.  And  what  is  this  fine  Free- 
dom, after  all,  that  thefe  Sparks  can  help  | 
them  to  ?  Why  they  are  free  to  be  out  of 
their  Wits,  and  to  be  undone,  if  they  take 
their  Advicej  To  lot'e  their  Confcience,their 

Credit 
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Credit  and  theirMoney,and  to  be  ten  times 
more  prefs'd  than  they  were  before. 

There  is  ilill  a  more  extravagant  Notion 
of  Liberty  behind.  Some  People  are  for 
Repealing  theLavvsof  MoraHty,  for  throw-^ 
ing  open  the  Inclofures  of  Religion,  and 
leaving  all  in  Common  to  Licentioufnefs 
and  Violence.  They  are  for  making  their 
Inclinations  the  Rule,  and  their  Power  the 
Boundary  of  their  Adions.  They  hate  to 
let  any  Opportunity  flip,  or  any  Capacity 
lie  Idle  :  But  are  for  grafping  at  all  Poffibi- 
lities  of  Pleafure,  and  Playing  their  Appe- 
tites at  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  To 
tye  Men  up  from  Enjoyment ,  and  cramp 
them  with  Prohibitions,  is  anEncroachment 
upon  the  Rights  of  Nature.  Thefeunge- 
nerous  Impofitions  are  it  feems  the  Dota- 
ges of  Age,  the  Refults  of  Spleen  and  Impo^ 
fence  j  or  at  befl  the  Pretences  of  Defigning 
Power,  which  lays  an  Embargo  uponfbme 
Branches  of  Tra^e^  to  engrofsthe  Advanta- 
ges to  it  felf.  I  wonder  why  thefe  Men 
don  t  improve  their  Principle  farther.  Why 
they  don't  dance  upon  the  Battlements  of 
Houfes,  Vault  down  the  Monument ,  and 
jump  into  a  Furnace  for  Diverfion.  To 
forbear  thefe  Things  are  great  Reftraints 
upon  the  Liberties  of  Motion  ,  and 
make  many  of  the  Faculties  of  Nature  in-^ 
fignificant.  They  ought  to  ftep  in  to  the 
L  %  Refcue 
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Refcue  of  Fevers  and  Phrenfy,  and  not  let 
their  Acquaintance  lie  under  (uch  an  igno- 
miniousConfinement,  efpecially  when  their 
Spirits  are  up,  and  they  are  fb  well  difpofbd 
for  Satisfadion.  Why  do  they  not  draw  up 
a  Rernonflrance  againft  Goals,  Pillories,  and 
Executions;  What!  have  they  no  Senfe  of  the 
Grievances  of  their  Fellow  Suhjetts  ?  Can 
they  fee  their  own  generousPrinciple  fufFer, 
their  very  Magna  Charta  violated  ,  and  do 
nothing  towa:rds  a  Relief?  they  ask  your 
Pardon  j  To  embark  in  fuch  Expeditions 
might  endanger  their  Intereft ,  and  come 
home  to  them  at  laft.  And  to  fpeak  Truth, 
they  are  for  having  this  Arbitrary  Privilege 
in  no  ^JanA  but  their  own.  For  touch  them 
in  their  Honour  orProperty,  and  you'll  find 
them  (enfible  enough.    A  fmall  Injury  to 
themfelves  feem  intolerable,  and  fires  them 
with  aZealfor  Juftice  and  Reftitution.  Then 
the  Laws  are  Defedive,  and  give  too  little 
Damages ;  And  therefore  tho'  they  venture 
their  Necks  for  it,  they  muft  have  a  Supple* 
mental  Satisfa^ion.    Their  own  Ca(e,  one 
would  think  might  (hew  them  the  unreafo- 
nablenefs  of  their  Scheme  ;  And  that  a  Li- 
berty againft  Virtue  and  Law,  is  only  a  Pri- 
vilege to  be  Unhappy ;  And  a  Licence  for  a 
Man  to  murther  himlelfr 
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DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

ThMus  and  Eutropius, 

Phil,  -^^Our  Servant,  ThisVifit  is  very 
jf  obliging.  If  fo  good  a  Friend 
as  you  are,  can  be  more  wel- 
com  at  one  time  than  another,  you  are  fb 
now.  I  was  jufl  going  to  fend  to  you,  to  Beg 
a  little  of  your  Converfation. 

Eutrop.  Sir  I  thank  you,  you  are  always 
contriving  to  give  your  Friends  a  Pleafure, 
one  way  or  other :  But  methinks  you  (eem 
Ibmevvhat  concern' d.  I  hope  no  Accident 
ii2s  happened. 

Phil.  Nothing  but  what  I'm  afraid  you'll 
fmiJe  at;  and  yet  it  fits  pretty  hard  upoa 
my  Spirits. 

.  Eutrop.  I'm  fbrry  for  that,'  pray  what's 
the  matter?         '     L  9  '  fhiU 
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Phil.  Then  without  any  farther  Pream- 
ble, I  muft  challenge  you  lapon  your  laft 
Promi{e.  You  may  remember  we  were 
talking  about  Old  Age^  and  the  Inconveni- 
ences attending  it,  This  Speculation  has 
hung  cruelly  in  my  Head  ever  (met  :  I 
think  my  Fancy  is  grown  quite  Grey  up- 
on't. 

Eutrop.  If  that  be  your  Cafe,  'tis  fbme- 
what  unlucky,-  I  have  no  Receipt  againft 
that  Diftemper.  What  would  you  be 
exempted  from  the  common  Fate ,  and 
have  Nature  alter  d,  for  your  fingle  SatiC 
fadion  ? 

Phil.  With  all  my  Fleart ,  If  I  knew 
which  way.  Not  but  that  I  could  wifh  the 
Advantage  was  Univerfal,  as  much  as  any 
Man.  To  be  plain  ,  I  don't  think  my 
felf  over-furnifii'd,  and  fhould  be  glad  to 
keep  up  my  Perfon  in  Repair  as  long  as  it 
lads.  In  earnefl,  It  troubles  me  to  confi- 
der  the  greateii  part  of  Life  is  no  better 
than  a  flow  Confumption  ;  That  we  mull: 
ihortly  (ink  into  a  Hate  of  Weakncfs  and 
Infignificancy  ,  and  grow  unacceptable 
bith  to  others,  and  our  felves.  When  our 
L  mbs  and  our  Memory,  and  it  may  be 
our  Underfianding  too  will  fail  us;  when 
nofhing  but  a  Fever  will  warm  our 
Blood  ;  and  all  the  lively  Perceptions  are 
forced  out  pf  Pairio         begin  Life  with 
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a  flender  Stock,and  yet  it  improves  ftrange- 
ly.  I  wonder  when  we  are  well  furniflied 
we  can't  hold  it :  What !  Turn  Bankrupts 
when  we  have  more  Effeds  to  Trade  with, 
and  more  Skill  to  manage  ?  A  Flame  well 
kindled  and  fupplied,  will  burn  for  ever. 
When  a  Man  is  Rich,  a  little  Care  keeps 
him  fo.  But  Life,  like  an  ill  gotten  Eftate, 
confumes  infenfibly ,  in  delpight  of  all 
j  imaginable  Frugality.  Infancy  is  a  ftate 
I  of  Hope  J  and  has  the  Tendernefs  of  Pa- 
rents, or  the  Companion  of  Strangers,  to 
fupport  it.  Youth,  like  a  Bloflbme,  gives 
us  Beauty  in  hand,  and  Fruit  in  Profpe(5l', 
But  Age  grows  worfe  and  worfe  upon  tii^ 
Progreft,  finks  deeper  in  Sorrow  and  Neg- 
led:,  and  has  no  Relief  to  exped:  but  the 
Grave. 

Eutrop.  I  think  you  arc  too  Tragical  up- 
on the  Occafion  ;  Health,  and  Vigor,  and 
Senfe,  hold  out  fometimes  to  the  length 
of  a  long  Journey.  Plato  enjoyed  them 
all  at  80.  And  fo,  if  you'll  take  his  Word 
for't,  did  Cato  Major  ;  and  reckons  you  up 
a  great  many  more.  Tully  was  more  than 
60  when  he  wrote  his  famous  Thiltppicks  : 
In  which  his  Rhetorick  is  not  only  more 
Corred,  but  more  moving  and  Tempeftu- 
ous,  than  in  his  younger  Orations.  The 
Poetick  Fire,which  Is  fborien:  extind,  fome- 
times rages  beyond  that  Period.  Of  this  I 
L  4  could 
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could  give  modern  Proof,  were  it  neceffa- 
ry.  To  go  on ;  Old  Father  k  Mom  writes 
now  with  all  the  Force,  and  Spirit,  and 
Pleafantnefs  of  3;  5.  And  a  Gentleman  of  our 
own  Country,has  the  (ameHappinef^.  Now 
thofe  that  canEntertain  others,  are  never  ill 
Entertain'd  themfelves. 

Thil.  One  Swallow  makes  no  Summer. 
One  bad  need  have  a  Body  and  Soul  made 
on  purpofp,  to  do  thefe  things  you  talk  of. 
I  am  fure  it  is  otherwile  with  the  Generali- 
ty :  And  fincc  Age  feems  a  Common  Pe- 
nance impofed  upon  Mankind,  I  could  al- 
mofl  wifh  we  had  it  fooner;  and  that  the 
fweet  Morfcl  of  Life  was  left  for  the 
laft. 

Eutrop.  That  might  engage  your  Appe- 
tite too  much.  What !  you  would  be  olci 
when  you  are  young,  would  you  ? 

Thil.  No  5  it  may  be  I  would  be  young 
after  I  am  old. 

Eutrop,  Not  in  thi?  World  if  you  pleafe ; 
all  old  People  have  had  ttjeir  Tin^e,  they 
were  young  once,  let  that  fufficCi 

Fhil.  W ere  young  once  !  Th^t  is  in  plaia 
^uglijh  they  have  loft  tlieAdvantage  ,•  ^ 
very  comfortable  Refledion !  Were^  lerves 
pnly  to  trouble  what  we  4te.  Fu  'mits  may 
pialie  a  good  Motto^^  but  in  Life  it  is  ftari^ 
nauffht.' " 
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Eutrop.  If  the  whole  Bufinefs  was  as  bad 
ias  you  reprefent  it,  there  is  no  help  for't, 
therefore  we  fliould  be  contented. 

Phil.  Under  favour,  therefore  we  fliould 
fiot  be  contented.  What is  Defpair  an 
Argument  for  Satisfadion  ? 

Eutrop.  For  Patience  it  is,  when  we 
have  other  Confiderations  to  fupport  us. 
Befides ;  are  no  Favours  valuable  but  thole 
which  laft  a  Man's  Life  time  ?  Does  no* 
thing  lels  t  han  an  Annuity  deferve  Thanks  > 
Certainly  we  ought  to  be  of  a  more  ac-^ 
knowledging  Temper  than  this  comes  to ; 
efpecially  where  we  have  nothing  of  Merit 
to  plead.  Upon  the  whole,  I  conceive  the 
Confequence  may  be  work'd  another  way 
%o  better  Advantage. 

Phil.  How  {b?^ 

Eutrop.  Why,  Tince  we  can  avoid  Old 
'4g.^  by  nothing  but  Death ;  our  bufinefs 
is  to  make  it  as  eafy  as  may  be.  If  you 
ask  me  which  way  ?  My  anfvver  is,  we 
piuft  Guard  againft  thofe  Imperfedions, 
to  which  Old  Age'is  mofl:  liable.  By  Im- 
perfedions,  I  mean,  Moral  ones  i  for  the 
other  are  not  to  be  fenced  off.  In  the  fe- 
eond  place,  let  us  confidcr,  that  Age  is 
not  altogether  Burthen  and  Incumbrance. 
There  are  feverai  peculiar  Privileges  and 
Dignities  annext  to  this  part  of  Life.  A 
HjQit  yipw  Qi  thp  Heafoq  of  tfiefe  Advan- 
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tages,  will  help  to  relieve  us  under  the  De- 
cays of  the  Body. 

Phil  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  pray  go  on 
with  your  Method. 

Eutrop.  To  begin  then  with  the  Imper^ 
fe^iions.  Not  that  they  are  as  unavoid- 
able as  Grey-Heirs  ;  or  to  be  charged  upon 
Age  without  Exception,  My  meaning  on- 
ly is,  chat  without  Care  People  are  more 
in  danger  of  them  when  they  are  old,  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  firft  I  (hall  men- 
tion, is  a  Forwardnefs  to  be  difpleafed  up- 
on little  occafions  ;  to  take  things  by  the 
wrong  Handle  ;  and  to  put  fevere  Con- 
ftrudions  upon  Words  and  A<5l:ions.  This 
unhappy  Temper  may  beaffigned  tofeveral 
Caufes. 

ift.  Old  Perfons,  may  be  over^fiifpitious 
of  being  contemned.  Long  Experience 
has  taught  them  that  the  World  is  gene- 
rally unbenevolent  and  narrow  fpirited  ; 
that  Self-Love,  and  Ill-Nature,  are  ex- 
treamly  common  ;  and  that  the  Pleafiires 
of  too  many  are  drawn  from  the  Misfor- 
tunes of  their  Neighbours.  Thefe  Remarks 
confirmed  by  repeated  Inftances,  make  no 
kind  imprefTion.  So  that  when  a  Man  is 
confcious  of  his  own  Decay,  when  he  grows 
lefs  a  3  ive  and  agreeable,  when  he  can  nei- 
ther Oblige,  nor  Puniih,  with  the  ufual 
ildvantagc  :  When  this  hippenSj  he  is  apt 

to 
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to  fancy  younger  People  are  more  ready  to 
divert  tliemfelves  with  his  Declenfion , 
than  to  pity  it.  This  Apprehenfion  makes 
him  interpret  with  Rigour,  conclude  him- 
(elf  injur'd  upon  a  remote  Appearance, 
and  grow  dilgufted  upon  every  Ambi- 
guity. 

Thil.  By  the  way,  is  Mankind  capable 
of  fiich  Barbarity  as  this  Jealoufy  fuppofes? 
Can  they  mifapply  their  Paffions  atfo  fcan- 
dalous  a  rate  ?  Can  they  infult  an  un- 
avoidable Infirmity,  and  trample  upon  the 
Venerable  Ruins  of  Humane  Nature  ?  This 
Infolence  is  foolilb,  as  well  as  unnatural. 
He  that  ad:s  in  this  manner,  does  but  ex- 
pofe  his  own  future  Condition,  and  laugh 
at  himfelf  before-hand. 

Eutrop.  You  fay  well.  But  very  ill 
Things  are  often  done.  And  thofe  who 
have  feen  moft  of  them,  are  moH;  Appre- 
henfive.  On  the  other  fide,  Thofe  who 
are  lefs  acquainted  with  the  Vanity  and 
Vices  of  the  World,  and  have  met  with 
fewer  Difappointments,  are  inciin'd  to  a 
kinder  Opinion. 

PhtL  A  very  charitable  Ignorance ! 
However,  I  think  your  Remark  not  ill 
founded  ,•  for  I  have  obferved  an  unufual 
Sweetnefs  of  Temper  in  Children.  Na- 
ture ufually  makes  a  very  obliging  Difco 
very  of  her  felf  in  them.    They  throw 

them- 
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themfelves  with  entire  Confidence  upon 
Converfation.  T!iey  ad  without  Artifice 
or  Difguife  j  and  believe  others  as  kind 
and  undefigning  as  themfelves :  But  when 
they  once  underftand  what  a  fort  of 
World  they  are  come  into  When  they 
find  that  Eafinefs  of  belief  betrays  them, 
and  that  they  are  lofers  by  the  opennefs  of 
their  Carriage  ;  Then  they  begin  to  be  up«- 
on  their  Guard,  to  grow  cautious  and  re- 
fcrv'd,  and  to  ftand  off  in  Jealouly  and  Suf- 
pition.  Like  Birds  that  are  (hot  at,  Nature 
grows  wild  by  ill  Ufage;  and  neither 
Loves,  nor  Trufts,  Co  much  as  Before. 

Eutrep.  Moft  certainly,  unlefs  Care  be 
taken.  For  this  Reafon,  if  a  Man  does 
not  ufe  to  refled;  upon  his  Temper ;  if  he 
does  not  (bake  off  his  Spleen,  and  check 
bis  Difgufts ;  if  he  does  not  ftrive  to  fweeten 
his  Blood,  and  refrefh  his  Generofity,  his 
efteem  of  Mankind  will  abate  too  faft. 
This  Humour,  unle(s  prevented,  will  Aide 
into  Indifferency  and  Difinclination ;  and 
make  him  have  a  kindnefs  for  nothing  but 
himfelf.  And  becaufe  odd  Difcoveries, 
Ruffles  and  DIfcouragements,  eacreale  up- 
on him  in  his  Journey,  the  farther  he  tra- 
vels, the  lefs  he  will  like  the  Company. 
And  fince  the  World  has  loft;  his  good  Opi?- 
nion,  a  (lender  Prefumption  will  be  ape 
%o  awaken  his  Jealoufyj  make  him  fufped: 
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hard  meafure,  and  put  the  worft  Interpre- 
tation upon  Things. 

Phil.  May  not  this  Forwardnefs  to  be 
43ifobliged,  proceed  from  the  Infirmities  of 
Age  >  The  lail:  part  of  Life  is  a  perpetual 
Indifpofition  i  you  are  feldom  free  from 
the  Pain  or  the  Weaknefs  of  a  Difeafe.  The 
Fever  of  the  Fit  may  fometimes  intermit^ 
but  then  your  beft  days  are  fliort  of 
Health.  Such  uneafy  Difciphnc  is  apt  to 
make  the  Spirits  turn  eager.  When  a  Man 
is  loaden  a  Feather  is  felt,  and  the  leaft  rub 
will  make  him  complain. 

Eutrop.  I  believe  the  difficulty  of  fbitie 
Humours  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  And 
where  this  Reafbn  fails,  I  think  I  could 
affign  another. 

VhH,  What  is  that? 

Eutrop.  With  SubmiflTion  j  I'm  afraid 
old  Perlbns  may  fometimes  over-rate  their 
own  Sufficiency.  'Tis  true,  generally 
fpcaking.  Knowledge  is  the  Confequence 
of  Tmey  and  Multitude  of  Days  are  fitted 
to  teach  Wifdom.  But  this  Rule,  likeo- 
thers,  has  its  Exception.  For  all  that. 
People  are  apt  to  fancy  their  Underftartd- 
ings  move  upon  an  Afcent,  and  that  they 
muft  grow  Wifer  of  courfe,  as  they  grow 
Older.  Thus  they  often  take  their  Im- 
provement upon  Content^  without  exami- 
ning how  they  came  by  it.   As  if  the 
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meer  Motion  of  the  Sun,  or  the  running 
of  an  Hour-glafs,  would  do  the  Bufinefs. 
Now  a  Miftake  in  this  Cafe  makes  them 
impatient  of,  Contradicilion,  and  imagme 
themfelves  always  in  the  Right.  To  ar- 
gue the  Point,  and  debate  their  Opinions 
is  to  injure  them.  Younger  Men  ought 
to  believe  hard,  and  take  Authority  }or 
the  laft  Proof. 

To  proceed.  Refting  too  much  upon 
the  Privilege  of  their  Years,  may  be  the 
occafion  of  a  fecond  Imperfection ;  i.  e.  In- 
compliance with  the  innocent  Demands 
and  Satisfactions  of  thofe  who  are  Young- 
er. Their  Opinions  are  the  Standard  of 
Truth,  and  their  Defires  the  Meafure  of 
Agreeablenefs. 

This  Partiality  of  Thought,  this  indul- 
ging their  own  Inclinations,  makes  them 
firm  to  Prepofleffion ,  and  difficultly  re- 
moved from  thofe  Cuftoms  which  firft  en- 
gaged them.  The  bare  Novelty  of  a 
Thing  is  enough  to  caft  it:  They  con- 
demn the  prudent  Alterations  of  the  pre- 
fent  Age,  and  are  too  kind  to  the  Errors  of 
the  former. 

Phil.  Under  favour ,  I  conceive  this 
Method  fcarcely  defenfible.  'Tis  true, 
they  are  old  when  they  maintain  thefe 
Opinions ,  but  were  they  not  young 
when  they  took  them  up  >  Arid  why 
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fliould  they  prefer  the  Judgment  of  their 
own  Youth,  to  that  of  a  later  Generation? 
Is  it  (uch  an  advantage  to  ftand  firft  upon 
the  Roll  of  Time  ?  Or  does  Senfe  and  Un- 
derftandmg  wear  out  the  farther  a  Line  is 
continued  ?  That  a  fucceeding  Age  is  born 
with  the  fame  Capacity  with  the  former, 
that  it  may  ufe  the  fame  Induflry,  cannot 
be  deny'd  :  Why  then  fliould  we  be  barr'd 
the  Privilege  of  our  Fore  Fathers  ?  Why 
may  we  not  Pronounce  upon  the  ftate  of 
Truth ,  upon  the  Decency  of  Cuflom, 
and  the  Oeconomy  of  Life,  with  the  ulual 
Liberty?  Is  Humane  Nature  improved  to 
tlie  utmoft,  or  was  Infallibility  the  Gift 
of  thofe  before  us  ?  If  not,  what  harm 
-s  it  to  chufe  for  our  (elves  ?  Why  ftiould 
we  be  fervilely  ty'd  to  their  Reafbn,  who 
ufed  the  Freedom  of  their  own  ?  Thole 
ho  come  laft,  feem  to  enter  with  Ad- 
vantage.  They  are  Born  to  the  Wealth 
of  Antiquity*  The  Materials  for  Judging 
are  prepar'd,  and  the  Foundations  of  Know- 
ledge are  laid  to  their  Hands  ,*  why  then 
may  they  not  be  allowed  to  enlarge  the 
Model,  and  Beautifie  the  Strudure  ?  They 
View  in  a  better  Light  than  their  Prede- 
ceHbrs,  and  have  more  leifure  to  examine, 
to  polifti  and  refine.  Befides,  if  the  Point 
was  tryed  by  Antiquity,  Antiquity  would 
lofe  it.    For  the  prefent  Age  is  really  the 
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Oldeft,  and  has  the  largeft  Experience  to 
plead. 

Butrop.  If  you  pleafe  I'll  go  on  to  a 
third  Misfortune  incident  to  Old  Age,  and 
t\i2X.is  Covet oufnefs.  This,  Iconfels,  looks 
like  lb  great  a  Paradox,  that  nothing  but 
matter  of  Fa6l;  could  force  me  to  believe 
it.  I  have  lefs  Time  to  {lay  in  the  Worlds 
and  lefs  Capacity  to  enjoy  it  ,*  therefore  I 
mufl:  love  it  better  than  ever :  What  fort 
of  Reafoning  is  this  ?  To  what  purpole 
ihould  a  Man  grafp  fo  hard  when  he  can 
take  the  leaft  hold  ?  Why  Ihould  he  make 
himfelf  uneafy  with  {b  ill  a  Grace  ?  Who 
could  imagine  that  Appetite  (hould  thus 
exceed  Digeftion ,  and  that  the  Age  of 
Wifdom  ftiould  make  fo  prepofterous  a 
Judgment  ?  If  there  were  any  jufl:  fears 
of  Poverty,  or  the  Provifion  was  mode- 
rate, 'twas  fomething.  Fore-fight  and  Fru- 
gality are  good  things.  But  alas.'  Cove- 
toiifnefs  in  old  People  is  often  unfurniflied 
with  thefe  Excufes. 

Phil.  Had  you  thought  fit,  I  could  have 
liked  a  Reafbn  upon  the  Caufe.,  as  well  as  a 
Declamation  upon  the  Effe^. 

Eutrop.  To  Tatisfieyou,  I'll  give  you  my 
Conjec^lure;  You  know  Age  is  not  vigo» 
rous  enough  for  Bufinefs  and  Fatiguing, 
'Tis  no  Time  to  work  up  an  Eftate  in,  or 
to  repair  a  Mifadventure.   A  ftraia  in  an 
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old  Man's  Fortune  like  one  in  his  Limbs^ 
is  feldorn  out-grovvn.  And  where  Labour 
is  impradicable  ,  and  Recovery  defpair- 
ed  ofj  Parfimony  has  the  better  Coloiir; 
Old  Perfons  are  apt  to  dread  a  Misfortune 
more  than  others.  They  have  obftrved 
how  Prodigality  is  punilhed,  and  Poverty 
hegleded  :  Thefe  Inftances  hang  like  Exe- 
cutions before  them,  and  often  fright  theni 
into  the  other  Extream.  They  are  fenfible 
their  Strength  decays,  and  their  Infirriii- 
ties  encreale?  and  therefore  conclude 
their  Supplies  ihould  Increafe  too.  They 
are  heft  acquainted  with  the  Uncertairity, 
of  Things ,  and  the  Deceitfulnefs;  of 
Perfons.  They  know  People  won't  do 
their  Duty  out  of  meer  good  willi  that 
Obfervance  mufl  be  purchafed,  and  that 
nothing  Engages  like  Interefl  and  Expe- 
(Station.  Now  the  natural  DifHdence 
and  the  Anxioufnefs  of  Age,  is  apt  td 
prefs  the  Reafons  of  Frugality  too  far,  tc> 
be  over  apprehenfive  of  an  Accidept,  and 
guard  with  too  much  Concerri.  Their 
Blood  grows  cool  and  difpiritedi  and  unlefs 
they  relieve  themfelves  by  generous  Think  - 
hgf  they'll  be  in  danger  of  falling  into 
ExcefTive  Cares,  Unneceflary  ProviflonS; 
and  little  Management.  I  have  now  laid 
the  hardeft  of  the  Cafe  before  you,; 
irhefe  are  the  worfl  Difeafes  of  Age  j  And 
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yet  not  fo  formidable  neither,  but  that  Pru- 
dence and  Precaution  may  prevent  them. 

ThiL  \  hope  fo  too.  However  your  In- 
ference from  the  decay  of  Conftitution, 
dees  not  pleafe  me ;  BecaufCj  I  doubt,  there 
is  fomething  more  in  it  than  what  you 
mentioned. 

Eutrop.  Pray  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Vhil,  Why,  I'm  afraid  a  Man  may  live 
fo  long  till  he  wants  Spirits  to  maintain  his 
Reafcn,  and  to  Face  an  honourable  Dan- 
ger. Some  People  will  undertake  toBleed^ 
or  Fad  a  Man  into  Cowardice.  Now  if 
this  may  be  done ,  the  Conftquence  may 
be  untoward.  For  the  difadvantages  of 
iige  ftem  no  lefs  than  either  of  thefe  Expe- 
riments. This  Thought  has  fometimes 
made  me  uneafy.  For  what  can  be  more 
wretched  than  to  farvive  the  beft  part  of 
our  Chara<9;er,  and  clofe  up  our  Lives  in 
Difgrace  ? 

Eutrop.  A  Concern  fo  generous  as  yours 
needs  not  fear  the  Event.  Refblution 
lies  more  in  the  Head  than  in  the  Veins. 
A  Brave  Mind  is  always  impregnable* 
True  Courage  is  the  Refult  of  Reafon- 
ing,  A  juft  Senfe  of  Honour ,  and 
Infamy,  of  Duty  and  Religion  will 
carry  us  farther  than  all  the  Force  of  Me* 
chanifm.  The  Strength  of  the  Mufcles, 
and  the  Ferment  of  the  Humours,  are  no- 
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thing  to  it.  Innocence  of  Life,  and  Con-^ 
fcioufnefs  of  Worth,  and  great  Expedati- 
ons,  will  do  the  t^ufinefs  alone.  Thcfe  In- 
gredients make  a  richer  Cordial  thanYonth 
can  prepare.  They  war^m  the  Heart  at  80^ 
and  feldom  fail  in  the  Operation.  Socra^ 
ies  was  advanced  to  the  Common  Period 
of  Life  at  his  TryaL  But  the  Chilnefs  of 
his  Blood  did  not  make  him  fhrink  from 
his  Notions.  He  aded  up  to  the  height 
of  his  Philofbphy,  and  drank  o^Kxs  Hem- 
lock without  the  lead  Concern.  Elea^ 
zer^  a  Jewifli  Scribe ,  was  an  older  Man 
than  he,  and  yet  behav'd  himfelf  with  ad- 
mirable Fortitude  under  Extremity  of  Tor- 
ture. (^Maccah^  St.  Ignatius  and  Poly  carp 
were  Martyrs  after  80,  and  as  fearlefs  as 
Lions.  In  Military  Men  Inftances  of  this 
kind  are  numerous  tho'  I  don't  think  Cou- 
rage altogether  fd  well  try'd  in  a  Fields  as 
at  a  Stake. 
^    VhiL  The  Reafon  of  your  Opinion. 

Eutrop.  Becaufe  irt  a  Battel,  the  Encoii- 
raging  Mufick,  the  Examples  of  Refoluti-^ 
on,  the  Univerfal  Tumult ,  will  fcarcely 
give  a  Man  leave  or  leifure  to  be  a  Cow- 
ard. Befides,  the  Hopes  of  Efcaping  are 
iio  ordinary  Support.  Of  this  we  have 
a  famous  Inftance  in  Marefchal  Birdn.  No 
Perfon  living  could  be  braver  in  the  Field 
than  He.  And  when  he  was  afterwards 
M  ^  Try- 
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Tryed  for  Treafort  ,  his  Spirit  feem'd  ra- 
ther too  big  than  otherwife.  He  ufed  the 
King  roughly,  and  out-raged  his  Judg- 
es ,  and  appeared  fortify 'd  at  a  won- 
derful rate.  But  when  Death  came  near 
him,  and  he  faw  the  Blow  was  not  to  be 
avoided,  he  funk  into  Abjedion  ;  and  dy- 
ed much  to  the  difadvantage  of  his  Gha- 
raSer. 

Now  as  to  outward  Appearance ,  the 
Cafe  of  Martyrdom  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Biron's^  and  oftentimes  much 
harder.  Here  is  the  certainty  of  Death, 
the  Terrour  of  the  Execution,  and  the  Ig- 
nominy of  the  Puni!}iment.  And  befides 
all  this,  leifure  and  cool  Thoughts  to  con- 
template the  Melancholy  Scene.  In  ear- 
neft,  thefe  are  all  trying  Circumftances,  and 
make  the  difparity  of  the  Proof  very  via- 
ble. 

ThiL  I  can't  deny  what  you  (ay.  But 
tho'  a  Soldier  can't  diftinguilh  himfelf  fo 
well  as  a  Martyr,  he  may  do  enough  to 
fiiew  himfef  no  Coward.  If  you  pleafe,  let 
lis  have  an  Indance  or  t^vo  from  the  Gamp, 
to  the  Point  in  hand. 

Eutrop.  That  you  may  a  Hundred,  were 
it  neceliary.  I  iiiali  mention  a  few.  To 
come  to  our  own  Times.  The  Bajha  of 
Muday  when  it  wastaft  taken,  was  upwards 
®f  70.-   But  this  ^id  not  hinder  him  from* 

any 
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any  Military  Fundion  :  Like  Mtna^  he 
was  Snovv^  a  Top,  but  all  Fire  within. 
For  after  a  noble  Defence  he  dy'd  fighting 
upon   the   Breach,    The  late  Prince  of 
Conde^  the  Duke  of  Luxemhurgh^  and  Ma- 
refchal   Schomhergh  ^    were  old  Generals. 
For  all  that,  upon  an  occafion,  they  would 
Charge  at  the  Flead  of  the  Army  with 
all  the   Heat  and  Forwardnefs  of  the 
youngeft  Cavalier.    In  ihort,  Courage 
is  at  no  time  impradlicablc.  Provn'dence 
has  dealt  more  liberally  with  Mankind, 
than  to  make  any  Adion  necellary,  which 
is  Mean. 

?hil.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  You  have 
reconciled  me  to  Age  much  better  than  I 
was  before.  To  deal  freely,  Cowardife 
makes  a  Man  fo  infignificant,  and  betrays 
him  to  fuch  wretched  Practices,  that  I 
dreaded  the  Thoughts  of  it.  If  you  pleafd 
now,  let's  go  on  to  the  Privileges  of  Ho«* 
nour,  and  examine  how  the  claim  is  made 
out. 

Entropy  That  Age  has  a  peculiar  Right 
to  Regard,  is  pad  difpute  :  Nature  teach- 
es it.  Religion  enjoyns  it,  and  Cufiom  has 
made  it  good.  And  in  my  Opinion,  the 
Reafons  of  the  Privilege  are  very  farisfa? 
dory.  For 

Firjl^  Old  Age  is  oiofl  remarkable  for' 
knowledge  and  Wifdom.  When  we  firft 
M  ^  comq 
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come  into  the  World,  we  are  unimproved 
in  both  pares  of  our  Nature  :  Neither  our 
Limbs,  nor  Underftandings,  are  born  at 
their  full  Length,  but  grov*^  up  to  their  Ma- 
ture by  gradual  Advances.^  

Thil.  So  much  the  better  :  For  if  we 
were  Infants  in  our  Bodies,  and  Men  in 
our  Souls,  at  the  fame  time,  we  fliould  not 
like  it.  The  Weaknefs,  the  Reftraints,  the 
Entertainment,  and  the  DifcipUne  of  the 
firil  Years,  would  relilh  but  indifferently  : 
A  Spirit  of  Age  could  hardly  bear  fuch 
Ufage.  Methinks  I  fliould  be  loath  to 
Tranfmigrate  into  a  Child  ,  or  lie  in  a 
Cradle,  with  thofe  few^  Things  I  have  in 
my  Head. 

Eutrop.  You  are  fafe  enough.  But  to 
return  :  For  the  Reafons  above  mention- 
ed ?  Thofe  who  have  had  the  longeft  time 
to  furnilli  and  improve  in,  muft  be  the 
v/ifeft  people  :  I  mean,  generally  fpeaking^ 
where  Care  and  other  Advantages  are 
equal.  Men  of  Years  have  feen  greater 
variety  of  Events ;  have  more  Opportu- 
nities of  remarking  Humours  and  Interefls. 
Who  then  can  be  fo  proper  to  dra\v  the 
Model  of  Practice  ,  and  firike  out  the 
Lines  of  Bufineft  and  Converfaticn  ?  The 
piftory  of  themfelves  is  not  unfcrviceable. 
The  Revolutions  at  Home  will  open  the 
Scene  in  a  great  meafiire.    Thus  tliey  may 
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trace  their  Adtions  to  the  firfl:  Exercifes  of 
Reafbn.    This  will  (hew  them  the  Diftia- 
£t[ons  of  Life,  and  the  Complexion  of  eve- 
ry Period  j  Now  Novelty  pleafes,  and  In- 
clinations vary  with  the  Progrefs  of  Age. 
And  thus  with  fome  regard  to  the  divcr- 
fities  of  Circumftance;  with  fome  Allow- 
ance for  Cuftom  and  Government,  for 
Fortune  and  Education,  for  Sex  and  Tem- 
per ;  they  may  give  probable  guefles  at  the 
Workings  of  Humane  Nature :  They  may 
reach  the  Meaning,  and  interpret  the  Be- 
haviour,   and  Calculate  the  Paffions  of 
thofe  they  converfe  with.    Thefe  Lights 
will  aJmoil  force  a  Profped:  into  the  Heart, 
and  bring  the  Thoughts  into  View.  This 
Advantage  is  of  great  Ufe,  It  helps  us  to 
Difcover,  and  to  Pleafe    It  direds  us  in 
our  Application  ,  and  often  prevents  us 
from  doing,  or  receiving  an  Injury.  Far* 
ther  ;  Old  Perfons  have  the  bcu  Opportu- 
nities for  reviewing  their  Opinions,  and 
bringing  their  Thoughts  to  a  fecond  Teil. 
For  trying  what  they  took  upon  Truftjand 
correding  the  Errours  of  Education.  And 
thus  their  Judgment  becomes  more  exad: : 
They  may  know  more  Things,  and  know 
them  better,  and  more  ufefuUy  than  others. 
This  will  appear  farther  by  confideritig 

AfeconJ  Advantage  of  Ofd  Age  ;  and 
that  is,  freedom  irom  violent  Paiiions; 
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This  Advantage  is  partly  the  efFed  of 
fConvidlion  and  Experience.    The  danger 
is  confider'd  better ,  and  the  Indecency 
more  difcoyer'd  than  formerly.   The  Con- 
ftitutipn  iikewile  contributes  its  Share.  The 
Current  of  the  Blood  moves  more  gently, 
and  the  Reat  of  the  Spirits  abate.  This 
phange  makes  the  Mind  more  abfolute,  and  t 
the  Counfels  cf  Reafon  better  regarded. 
TheObjed  and  the  Faculty  are  eafier  parted. 
And  thus  the  excefles  of  Anger  and  Defire 
grow  iefs  intemperate.    Whereas  younger 
People,  as  they  are  apt  to  contrive  amifs, 
(b  they  often  fail  in  the  Execution.  Their 
Profped  is  too  fliort  for  the  one,  and  their 
Pallions  too  ftrong  for  the  other.  Either 
they  are  impatient  to  wait,  or  purfiie  too 
far,  or  divert  too  fbon  :  And  thus  the  De- 
fign  often  milcarries.    But  Age  views  the 
Undertaking  on  all  fides,  and  makes  fewer 
pmiflions  in  the  Scheme    It  computes 
more  exadly  upon  Hopes  and  Fears,  and 
weighs  Difficulty  and  Succefs  vyith  better 
judgment.    Now  Men  have  Temper  tq 
flay  for  the  Ripenefs  of  Things ;  they  don't 
oyer. drive  their  Bufinefs,  nor  fly  off  to 
imfeafonable  Pkafure.     Ihey    can  at- 
tend widi  Patience,  and  hold  on  with  Coa- 
ilancy.    In  fiiort,  thi§  is   the  time  in 
ivhicli    the  Mind    is  moft  Dircernin^ 
asd  pifpailionate  I    fiirniihed   with,  thfe 
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beft  Materials  for  Wifdpm,  and  beft  dif- 
pofed  to  life  them.    For  thefe  Reafons 
Men  of  Years  hsve  generally  been  thought 
the  mod:  proper  to  preHde  in  Councils, 
and  to  have  the  Diredion  of  Affairs.  An^ 
fiotle,  as  I  remember,  obferves,  that  odds 
in  Undcrftanding  feems  to  give  a  natural 
Right  to  Command.    Corporal  Force  is  a 
Minifterial  Talent,  and  ought  to  be  under 
Government.    If  this  Privilege  needed 
Prefcription ;  we  have  all  the  Advantage 
of  Time  and  Place.    Age  has  fatt  at  the 
Helm  fo  long ,  that  the  Name  of  Office 
and  Authority  is  derived  from  thence  j 
Witnefs  the  Jewifh  Elders ,   the  Spartan 
Tep'd(nct  ,  the  Roman  Senate ^  and  the  Saxon 
Aldermen.    Not^  but  that  younger  People 
were  fometimes  joined  in  the  Commifiion. 
This  Favour  was  fometimes  earlier  bellow- 
ed, either  as  a  Reward  to  extraordinary 
Merit,  or  indulged  to  (^aUty,  forDifcipline 
and  Improve^ien^    Matters  of  Moment 
efpecially.fliould  be  managed  ivitb  Conduct: 
and  Tem^per^  brought  under  the  befi: 
Regulation ;    and   put   into   the  wifeft 
Hands.    'Tis  true,  Order  and  Right  mufi 
not  be  diflurb'd;  but  where  there  is  Liberty 
to  chufe^  Age  has  the  cleareft  Pretences, 
and  flands  faireft  for  the  Honour.  There 
!S  a  great  Deference  due  to  the  Judgment 
ipf  Year^  3    their'  bare  Aifirmatiori  ^nd 
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Authority  flioyld  have  its  weight ;  eipeci- 
ally  when  they  Pronounce  upon  their  own 
Experience  and  Employment.  Here  the  In- 
compliance of  our  Realbn  ought  to  be  fu- 
fpeded,  and  nothing  but  Evidence  fhould 
make  us  diflent. 

Old  Perfons  deferve  a  more  than 
ordinary  Regard,  becaufe  their  Performan- 
ces are  fuppofed  to  have  been  more  than 
ordinary  :  When  nothing  to  the  contrary 
appears,  Jufiice  as  well  as  Charity  will  re- 
port kindly ,  and  conclude  in  favour  of 
another.    In  fuch  Cafes  we  fliould  prefume 
People  have  underflood  their  Opportuni- 
ties,  and  managed  their  Talent,  and  their 
Time  to  advantage.    Upon  this  equitable 
Suppofitioa 'twill  follow,  That  thofe  who 
have  lived  longed,  have  done  mod  Good. 
And  is  it  not  reafonable  that  Returns  and 
Benefits  fli raid  keep  a  Proportion;  and  that 
thofe  who  have  obliged  mod,  fliould  re- 
ceive the  faired  Acknowledgment?  Old 
Perfons  have  been   upon  Duty  a  great 
while,  and  ferved  the  Puhlick  upon  many 
Occafions.    They  are  the  Veterans  of  the 
State ,  and  Oiould  be  particularly  confix 
derM.    The  Reasons  of  Order  and  Difci- 
pline,  and  Merit,   require  no  left.  Ani 
fmce  Power  mufl:  be  kept  in  a  f^w  Hands : 
Since  Property  won't  reach  a  general  Didri- 
bution  ;  fiace  They  cant  be  ^11  gratified 
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with  Offices  and  Ejlates^  let  them  be  paid 
Math  Flonour. 

Methinks  their  very  Infirmities  look  not 
unhandfbmly.    They  carry  fomething  of 
Dignity  in  them,  w^hen  well  underftood. 
They  are  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to 
the  Force  of  Time  :  But  partly  to  their  ge- 
nerous Labours,  to  that  conftant  Fatigue 
of  Bufmefs,  to  that  Expence  of  Thought 
and  Spirit  ,  for  the  PubUck  Advantage. 
Let  not  the  Alterations  in  their  Perfon 
be  meeriy  thrown  upon  Age,  and  refblved 
into  Decay.    Let's  rather  confider  thera  as 
honourable  Scars,  Marks  of  HardOiip  and 
repeated  Adlion,  in  the  Service  of  their 
Country.    Under  this  Notion  they'll  fcine 
upon  the  Underftanding ,  and  move  mere 
for  Refped   than   Pity.    I  might  now 
,  affign  a  Reafon  of  a  Lower  kind  to  the 
fame  purpofe.    And  that  is,  meer  Decency 
and  Breeding,  and  good  Nature,  fhould 
make  us  refpedful  to  Age.    An  old  Man 
muft  fhortly  take  his  final  Leave,  and  Jm- 
bark  for  a  Foreign  Ccuntrey    And  there- 
fore fhould  be  treated  with  the  Ceremony 
of  a  Departing  Friend.    We  fliould  do 
fomething  to  fhew  that  we  are  loath  to 
lofe  him,  and  willi  him  happy  in  his  Remo- 
val.   Befides,  fomething  of  Regard  is  due 
to  his  Condition  :  VYe  fiiould  divert  the 
Sen(e  of  his  Declcnfion,  (iipport  his  Soi- 
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rits  by  Obfervance,  and  keep  him  eafy  by 
obliging  Behaviour. 

VhiL  I  coofefs,  I  think  you  have  done 
fbme  Juftice  to  Age  :  You  have  proved  its 
Privileges,  and  fecled  the  Preference,  up- 
on Grounds  not  unfatisfadory.  But  fup- 
pofing  the  young  People  fliould  not  do  us 
Right,  can't  we  reUeve  our  felves  without 
llanding  to  their  Courtefy  ? 

Eutrop.  Yes  ;  There  are  two  Things  will 
do  us  a  Kindnefs.    Firft,  we  may  confider; 
that  the  Declenfions  of  Age  are  commonly 
very  gradual.    Like  the  Shadow  of  a  Dial, 
the  Motion  is  too  flow  for  the  Eye  to  take 
notice  of.    Could  the  Decays  in  us  be 
mark'd  through  all  their  Progrefs ,  Life 
would  be  more  unealy.    But  a  Man  looks 
at  Night,  as  he  did  in  the  Morning-  He 
does  not  fee  that  when  he  is  pad  his  Prime; 
his  Vigour  is  perpetually  wearing  off,  that 
the  Blood  grows  lefs  florid,  and  the  Spirits 
abate  :  That  no  day  comes  but  impairs  the 
Strength,  and  cramps  the  Motion,  and 
tarnillies  the  Colour^  and  makes  us  w^orfe 
for  Service,  and  Satisfaction  than  we  were 
l^efore.    But  our  Sm(^s  are  not  fine  enough 
Xo  perceive  the  LeiTcning,  and  fo  all  goe? 
tolerably  well.    If  we  were  thrown  out  of 
purYouth,  ?s  we  are  fometimes  put  of  our 
Fortune ,  all  at  once ;  It  v/ould  {hndhlj 
touch  us.    To  p:o  to  Bed  at  Thirty,  and 
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i;:/:  with  all  the  Marks  of  Eighty,  would 
try  one's  Patience  pretty  feverely.  But  we 
walk  down  the  Hill  fo  very  gently,  that 
the  Change  of  Situation  is  fcarcely  per- 
ceiv'd,  till  we  are  near  the  Bottom.  This 
Advantage  lies  ready  to  our  Hands,  and 
wants  link  Improvement.  But  the  other 
which  remains,  and  is  the  mofl  confide- 
rabie,  depends  upon  Conducfl:. 

Ph/l.  Pray  let's  hear  it 

Eutrop.  Why,  if  we  would  enter  upoa 
Age  with  Advantage,  we  muft  take  care 
to  be  regular  and  fignificant  in  our  Youth. 
This  is  the  way  to  make  both  the  Mind 
and  the  Body  more  eafy.    I  fay  the  Body^ 
for  Intemperance   antedates  Infirmities, 
and  doubles  them.    It  revenges  its  own 
Excefles,  and  plunges  us  fboner  and  deeper 
in  the  Mire,   than  otherwife  we  fliould 
fall.    He  that  w^culd  have  his  Health  hold 
out,  mud  not  Live  too  fall.    A  Man  fliculd 
Husband  his  Conftitution,  and  not  throw 
it  away  til  he  has  done  Living,  if  he  caix 
help  it.    Not  to  provide  thus  far  is  to  be- 
tray our  Senies,  and  prove  falfe  to  the  Irt- 
tereft  of  Eafe  and  Pleafiire.    And  as  to 
the  Mind,  a  well  managed  Life  will  be  of 
great  Service.    Such   a  Perfbn  will  be 
more  difengag'd  from  the  Entertainments 
of  Senfe,  and  not  mils  his  Youth  fb  much 
m  another.    He  won't  be  troubled  with 
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impradicable  Wilhes,  but  Strength  and  De" 
fire  will  fall  off  together.  The  Powers  of 
Reafon  will  improve  by  Exercife  and  he 
that  has  govern'd  a  Wronger  Appetite, 
will  eafily  govern  a  weaker.  In  fhort,  if 
we  would  be  v/ell  provided  we  mud  be- 
gin betimes.  Habits  of  Virtue ,  and 
handfom  Performances,  are  the  beft  Pre- 
paratives. Let's  lay  in  a  (lock  of  good 
Ad:ions  beforehand.  Thefe  will  fecurei 
Our  Credit  without,  and  our  Peace  mthitii 
Are  the  (paces  of  Life  not  ill  fiU'd  up  ? 
Is  the  World  the  better  for  us  ?  Have  we 
any  ways  anfkver'd  the  Bounties  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  Dignity  of  our  Nature  > 
Thefe  Quellions  well  anf^ver'd ,  will  be 
a  ftrong  Support  to  Age  ;  they'll  keep  off 
a  great  part  of  the  weight  of  it  and  make 
a  Man's  Years  fit  ealy  upon  him.  The 
Mind  has  a  mighty  Influence  upon  the 
Body  J  and  operates  either  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  Reflexion.  The  dif- 
orders  of  Paffion  or  Guilt,  enflame  a  Di- 
ftemper,  envenom  a  Wound,  and  boil  up 
the  Blood  to  a  Fever.  They  often  baffle 
the  Virtue  of  Drugs,  and  the  Prefcriptions 
of  Art.  On  the  other  hand  ;  When  the 
Review  pleafes,  when  we  can  look  back- 
ward and  forward  with  Delight to  be 
thus  fatisfied  and  compofed,  is  almofl  a 
Cure  of  it  felf,    'Tis  true,  a  good  Con- 
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fcience  won't  make  a  Man  immortal. 
But  yet  the  quiet  of  his  Mind  often  keeps 
him  from  wearing  out  fo  faft.  It  fmooths 
his  Parage  to  the  other  World,  and  makes 
him  Hide  into  the  Grave  by  a  more  gentle 
and  infenfible  Motion.  And  when  the 
Body  is  fcaken  with  Difeafes,  when  it  bends 
under  Time  or  Accident,  and  appears  juft 
finking  into  Ruine ;  'tis  fometimes  ftrange- 
ly  fupported  from  within.  The  Man  is 
prop'd  up  by  the  Strength  of  Thought;  and 
Lives  upon  the  Chearfulnefs  and  Vigour  of 
his  Spirit. 

Even  Vanity,  when  ftrongly  imprefs'd, 
and  luckily  direded,  will  go  a  great  way^ 
Thus  Epkunis  in  Tully  tells  us,  that  the 
pleafure  of  his  TVrkhgs^  and  the  hopes  of 
his  Memory^  abated  the  fliarpnefs  of  his 
Pains,  and  made  the  Gout,  and  the  Stone^ 
almoft  fleep  upon  him. 

Phil.  Epicurus  had  a  ftrong  Fancy  5 
Though  I  mull  own  that  pleafant  Rctro- 
fpedions,  and  eafy  Thoughts,  and  com- 
fortable Preftges,  are  admirable  Opiases  : 
They  help  to  affwage  the  Anguifli,  anddiC 
arm  the  Diltemper ;  and  almoft  make  a 
Man  defpife  his  Mifery.  However  I'm 
ftill  a  little  concern'd  that  I  muft  go  lefs 
and  lefs  every  day,  and  do  the  fame  things 
over  again  with  abatements  of  Satisfadion^ 
To  live  only  to  Nurie  up  Decays,  to  feej 

Pain 
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Pain,  and  wait  upon  Difeafes,  is  fbmewhat 
troublefome  and  infignificanr. 

Eutrop.  Pardon  me  there  !  Not  infigni- 
ficant,  if  it  lliould  happen  fo. 

To  bear  Sicknefs  with  Decency,  is  a 
noble  Inflance  of  Fortitude.  He  that 
Charges  an  Enemy  does  not  liiew  himfelf 
more  brave,  than  he  that  grapples  hand- 
fomly  with  a  Difeafe.  To  do  this  without 
abje£t  Complaints  ;  without  Rage,  and 
Expoflulation,  is  a  glorious  Combat.  To 
be  proof  againfl:  Pain,  is  the  cleareft  Mark 
of  Greatnefs  :  It  fets  a  Man  above  the 
dread  of  Accidents.  'Tis  a  State  of  Li- 
berty and  Credit.  He  that's  thus  fenced^ 
needs  not  fear  nor  flatter  any  thing.  He 
that  diftinguiflies  himfelf  upon  thefe  Oc- 
cafions,  and  keeps  up  the  Superiority  of 
his  Mind,  is  a  Conqueror,  though  he  dies 
for't ;  and  rides  in  Triumph  into  the  other 
World.  And  when  we  are  engag'd  irt 
thefe  honourable  Exercifes,  and  proving 
the  mofl  formidable  Evils  to  be  tolera- 
ble ;  are  we  Infignincant  all  this  while  ? 
Thus  to  teach  Refignation  and  Great- 
nefs,  and!  appear  in  the  heights  of  Paf-- 
five  Glory,  is,  I  hope,  to  live  to  fome 
purpofe.  Other  Performances,  I  grant,  are 
more  agreeable  but  poffibly  none  more 
tifeful.  Befides  every  one  has  not  this  Try- 
slv   Sonietimes   the   Senfes  are  worn 
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up,  and  the  Materials  for  Fain  are  fpent, 
and  the  Body  is  grown  uncapable  of  being 
pleated,  or  troubled  in  any  great  degree. 
To  relieve  you  a  little  farther ;  give  me 
leave  to  add,  That  the  more  vjq  fink  into 
the  Infirmities  of  Age,  the  nearer  vi^c  are  to 
Immortal  Youth.  All  People  are  Young  iii 
the  other  World.  That  State  is  an  Eter- 
nal Spring ,  ever  frelh  and  flourifhing* 
Now  to  paft  from  Midnight  into  Npori 
on  the  fudden ;  To  be  Decrepit  one  Mi- 
nute, and  all  Spirit  and  Adivity  the  nexr# 
muft  be  an  entertaining  Change.  Call 
you  this  Dying  ?  The  abufe  of  Language  \ 
To  fly  thus  fwiftly  from  one  Extream  to 
another ;  To  have  Life  flow  in  like  a  Tor- 
rent, at  the  lowefi  Ebb,  and  fill  all  ths^ 
Chanels  at  once ;  This  muft  be  a  Serviced 
to  the  Cafe  in  hand.  For  this  Reafbn  old 
people  will  go  off  with  Advantage.  At 
their  firft  Arrival  they  feem  likely  to  be 
more  fenfible  of  the  Difference.  They  leetrt 
better  prepar'd  to  reliih  Liberty,  and  Vi- 
gour, and  Indolence,  than  others.  Th© 
Hardlhip  of  their  former  Condition  rewards 
its  Own  Trouble.    It  burnilhes  their  Hap- 

Eineis,   and  awakens  the  Mind  to  take 
old  of  it.  Health  after  Sicknefs,  and  Plen- 
ty upon  Poverty,  gives  double  Plealure. 

In  (hort,  ThilehuSy  to  be  afraid  of  grow- 
ing Old,  is  to  be  afraid  of  growing  Wife^ 
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and  being  Immortal.  As  if  we  could  be 
happy  too  foon  I  Pray  what  is  there  in  this 
World  to  make  us  fond  of?  None  yet  were 
ever  fully  pleafed  with  it.  If  the  Pubhck 
Intereft  was  generally  purfued,  and  Men 
did  their  befl  to  make  each  other  happy,  it 
would  not  do.  Our  Ideas  of  Satisladtion' 
can  meet  with  nothing  to  anfwer  them. 
And  as  long  as  Fancy  out-lliines  Nature, 
and  Thoughts  are  too  big  for  Things,  we 
fliall  always  be  craving.  I  could  draw  up 
a  Scheme  of  Happinefs,  if  I  could  have  it  as 
cafily,  that  fliould  Mortifie  the  moft  fortu- 
nate Ambition  ,•  kill  Alexander  with  Envy, 
and  make  dsfar  pine  away  at  his  own  Lit- 
tlenefs.  And  do  we  Imagine  God  would 
make  an  Appetite  without  an  Objed:  ? 
Muft  we  be  always  wilhing  for  Impollibili- 
ties,  and  languilh  after  an  everlafting  No- 
thing ?  No,  Fhilehus,  the  Being  of  Happi- 
nefs IS  more  than  a  Dream.  There  are  En-' 
tertainments  which  will  carry  up  to  Defire^ 
and  fill  up  all  the  Vacancies  ot  the  Mind.  ' 
But  thefe  Things  are  not  to  be  met  with 
here.  One  would  think  we  fliouId  be  glad 
to  go  upon  a  farther  Difcovery,*  and  that  t 
Curiofity  fhould  almoft  carry  us  into  the 
other  World.  Happinefs  is  fure  welt  I 
worth  our  Enquiry.  Who  would  not  try 
the  moft  unknown  Paths  in  fearch  of  fo  no- 
ble an  Objedt?  Who  would  fiot  look  into  ali  , 
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the  Regions  of  ^Jaturc,-  travel  over  the 
Sky,  and  make  the  Tour  of  the  Univerfe  ? 
And  can  we  then  be  forry  to  fee  our  Voyage 
fixt,  and  ftart  back  when  we  are  jufl;  Em- 
barking ?  This  is  to  be  over  fond  of  our  Na- 
tive Country,  and  to  hang  about  Life  a  ht- 
tie  too  meanly. 

Phil.  I  thank  you:  I  perceive  my  Ap- 
prehenfions  were  unreafbnable.  Age  has 
ho  fuch  formidable  Afpedj  as  I  fuppofed. 
I  am  now  convinced,  that  if  the  other  parts 
of  Life  have  been  well  managed,  this  will 
jDrove  tolerable  enough. 
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PLEASURE 

THat  Pleafure,  precifely  confidcr'd,  is 
an  Advantage,  muft  be  granted  by 
the  moft  fevere  Philofophy  :  'Tis  the  prin- 
cipal Intendment  of  Nature,  and  the  Colt 
Objed  of  Inclination.  Every  thing  Good, 
is  fo  far  defirable.  And  why  is  it  (o  ?  Be- 
caufe  it  affords  a  Satisfaction  to  him  that 
has  it.  The  only  reafbn  why  Beings  is 
better  than  J^ot  Being ;  is  becaufe  of  the 
agreeable  Perceptions  we  have  in  the  firft, 
which  are  impoflTible  in  the  latter.  With- 
out Pleafiire  either  in  Hand,  or  in  Remain- 
der, Life  is  no  Biefling,  nor  Exiftenee 
worth  the  owning.  Were  I  fure  never  to 
be  pleafed,  my  next  Bufinefs  fliould  be  to 
unwijh  my  ftlf,  and  pray  for  Annihilation. 
For  if  I  have  nothing  which  delights  me 
in  my  Being,  the  very  Senfe  of  it  muft  be 
unacceptable  ;  and  then  I  had  better  be 
without  it.  He  that  can  prove  himfelf 
Something,  by  no  other  Argument  than 
Pain,  will  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  Conclu? 
fion.  For  to  fuppofe  that  Mifery  is  prefer- 
SUble  to  t^ot  Being,  is,  I  believe,  the  wild^ 
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pft  Thought  that  ever  entred  the  Imagi- 
nation, Avery  lliort  Fit  of  Torture,  and 
Defpair.  vi/ould  convince  the  mcfi:  Obfli- 
nate :  Now  though  there  are  Degrees  of 
Jiappinef^  or  Milery,  there  h  r\o  Mi^^k^ 
between:  them.  A  Man  mull  feel  one  or 
the  other.  That  which  Tome  Phi!o{bphers, 
call  Indolence^  is  properly  a  State  of  Flea^ 
fure.  For  though  the  Satisfadtion  may  be 
(c)mewhat  Drowfy,  yet,  like  the  firft  Ap- 
proaches of  Sleep,  it  ftrikes  Imooth  and 
gently  upon  the  Senfe.  To  return  ;  'tis 
Pleajure ,  which  is  the  laft  and  fartheft 
Meaning  of  every  reafonable  Adticn.  "^Tis 
upon  this  Score  that  the  Husband-man  La- 
bours, and  the  Soldier  Fights,  and  all  the 
Hazards  and  DiHiculties  of  Life  are  under- 
gone. Wealth  and  Honour,  and  Power^ 
as  Topping  as  they  feera,  are  but  Minifte- 
riaj  to  Satisfatlion.  They  are  fuppofed  to 
furniOi  a  Man's  Perfbn,  and  fix  him  in  a 
Pkce  of  Advantage.  They  feed  his  Ap- 
petites, and  execute  his  Will,  and  make 
him  valuable  in  his  own  Opinion,  and  in 
that  of  his  Neighbours.  Thefe  Service^i 
they  promire  at  leaft,  which  makes  them, 
fo  earnellly  defired  'Tis  Pleafure^  which 
Reconciles  us  to  fain.  Who  would  fub- 
tnit  to  the  Naufeouihels  of  MediQine^  ot 
the  Torture  of  the  Surgeon ;  were  it  not  foe 
the  .  Satisfaction  of  receiving  our  L^mbs^ 
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and  our  Health  ?  Vleafure  is  purfued  where 
it  feems  moft  renounced,  and  aimed  at  even 
in  Self-denial.  All  .  voluntary  Poverty, 
all  the  Difcipline  of  Penance,  and  the 
Mortifications  of  Religion,  are  undertaken 
upon  this  View.  A  good  Man  is  content- 
ed with  hard  Ufage  at  prefent,  that  he 
may  take  his  Vleafure  in  the  other  World. 
In  iliort.  To  difpute  the  Goodneft  of  Vlea- 
fure^ is  to  deny  Experiment,  and  contra- 
didt  Senfationy  which  is  the  highefl;  Evi- 
dence. 

But  there  needs  no  more  to  be  faid  in  re- 
commendation of  Pleafure.    The  greateft 
danger  is,  leaft  we  fliould  value  it  too  much. 
The  Seafon^  the  Ohjetly  and  the  Troportion, 
are  all  Circumftances  of  Importance :  A 
failure  in  any  of  them  fpoils  the  Entertain-, 
ment.    He  that  buys  his  Satisfaction  at  the 
Expence  of  Duty  and  Difcretion,  is  fiire  to 
over-purchafe.    When  Virtue  is  facrificed 
to  Appetite,  Repentance  mull:  follow,  and 
that  is  an  unealv  Paffion.    All  unwarrant- 
able  Delights  have  an  ill  Farewell  and  de- 
flroy  thofe  that  are  greater.    The  main 
Reafon  why  wc  have  Reilraints  clap'd  up- 
on us,  is  becaufe  an  unbounded  Liberty 
would  undo  us.    If  we  examine  Religion, 
we  fliall  find  few  Adions  forbidden,  but 
fuch  as  are  naturally  prejudicial  to  Health, 
to  Realbn,  or  Society.    The  Pleathen 
N  4  Phi. 
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Philofophers,  excepting  fome  few  of  the 
Cyrena  'tcks  y  and  Epicureans  ^  were  all 
agreed  in  the  folly  of  forbidden  Pleafure, 
They  thought  the  very  Queftion  fcanda- 
lous ;  and  that  it  was  in  effed:  to  difpute, 
whether  'twere  better  to  be  ^Man^  ma 
Beafi. 

The  general  Divifion  of  Pleafure^  is  into 
that  of  the  Mind,  and  the  other  of  the  Bo- 
dy.  The  former  is  the  more  valuable  up- 
on feveral  Accounts.  I  fhall  mention  fbn^e 
of  them. 

ifl.  The  Gaufes  of  thefe  SatisfacStions 
are  more  reputable  than  the  other.  Corpo- 
real Pleafures  are  comparatively  Ignoble. 
They  feem  founded  in  Want  and  Imper- 
fediion.    There  mud  be  (bmething  of  Un- 
eaftnefs  to  introduce  them,  and  make  them 
welcome.    When  the  Pain  of  Hunger  is 
snceover.  Eating  is  but  a  heavy  Entertain- 
ment.  The  Senfcs  are  fome  of  them  fo 
nean,that  they  {carce  relifli  anything,  but 
V hat  they  Beg  for.    But  Rational  Delights 
»ave  a  better  Original.    They  fpring  froni 
.  -oble  Speculation's,  or  generous  Adiions ; 
•rom  Enlargements  of  Knowledge,  or  In- 
liances  of  Virtue ;  from  fomething  which 
argues  Worth,  and  Gireatnefs ,  and  Im-f 
provement. 

a^/y.  The  Satisfactions  of  the  Mind  ^re 
^ore  ^t  coiiiB?and.   A  Man  may  ^hinl^  of 
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a  handfom  Performance,  or  a  Notion, 
which  pleafes  him  at  his  ieifure.  This  Enter- 
tainment is  ready  with  Httle  Warning  or 
Expence.    A  Ihort   Recolledion  brings 
it  upon  the  Stage,  brightens  the  Idea,  and 
makes  it  fliine  as  much  as  when  'twas  firft 
(lamp'd  upon  the  Memory.  Thoughts, 
take  up  no  Room.    When  they  are  right, 
they  afford  a  portable  Pleafure.    One  may 
Travel  with  it  without  any  trouble,  or  In- 
cumbrance.   The  Cafe  with  the  Body  is 
much  otherwife.    Here  the  Satisfadiion  i$ 
more  confin'd  to  Circumftance  of  Place, 
and  moves  in  a  narrower  Compafs.  We 
cannot  have  a  plcafant  Tajle  or  Smell,  un- 
lefs  the  Ol>jeif  and  the  Sefifey  are  near  toge- 
ther.   A  little  Diftance  makes  the  Delight 
withdraw,  and  vanifli  like  a  Phantofin. 
There  is  no  Perfuming  of  the  Memory,  or 
Regaling  the  Palate  With  the  Fancy.  'Tis 
true,  wc  have  fbme  faint  confufed  Notices 
of  the{e  abfent  Delights,  but  then  'tis  Ima- 
gination, and  not  Senfe,  which  giveth  it. 
I  grant  the  Eye  and  Ear  command  farther, 
but  ftill  thelc  have  their  Limits.    And  be- 
fides,  they  can  only  reach  an  Objed:  Pre^ 
fent,  but  not  make  it  fo.    Whereas  the 
Mind,  by  a  fort  of  natural  Magick,  raiies 
the  Ghoft  of  a  departed  Pleafure,  and  makes 
it  appear  without  any  depeiidance  upon 
Space,  or  Time.   No\y  the  altnoft  Omni- 
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prefence  of  an  Advantage ,  is  a  Circum- 
fiance  of  Value  it  gives  opportunity  for 
Ufe  and  Repetition,  and  makes  it  Co  much 
the  more  one's  own. 

-^dly.  Intelledual  Delights  are  of  a  nobler 
kind  than  the  other.  They  belong  to  Be- 
ings  of  the  higheft  Order.  They  are  the 
Inclination  of  Heaven,  and  the  Entertain- 
ments of  the  Deity.  Now  God  knows  the 
choicefl:  Ingredients  of  Happinefs  ;  He  can 
command  them  without  difficulty ,  and 
compound  them  to  Advantage.  Omnipo- 
tence and  Wifdom,  will  certainly  furnifh 
out  the  Richeft  Materials  for  its  own  Con- 
tentment. 'Tis  natural  for  every  to 
grafp  at  Perfe(fiion,and  to  giveitfelf  all  the 
Satisfacfiions  within  Thought  and  Power, 
Since  therefore  Contemplation  is  the  De- 
light of  the  Deity ^  we  may  be  allured  the 
Flower  and  Exaltation  of  Bhfs,  lies  in  the 
Operation  of  the  Mind. 

To  go  no  higher  than  the  Standard  of 
Humanity.    Methinks  the  Satisfadions  of 
the  Mind  are  of  a  brighter  Complexion, 
and  appear  with  a  diftinguifhing  Greatnefs.  j 
There  is  nothing  of  Hurry  and  Miftinefs  in 
them.    The  Verceptions  are  all  clear,  and 
ftay  for  Perufal  and  Admiration.  The 
Scene  is  drefs'd  up  like  aTriumph,  the  Fan- 
cy is  lilmmnatedy  and  the  Shm  marches  on 
\yitli  Dignity  and  State,  If  the  Senfes  have 

m 
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any  Advantage,  it  lies  in  the  Strength 
the  Impreflion.  But  this  Point  may  be 
fairly  difputed.  When  the  Mind  is  well 
awaken'd,  and  grown  up  to  the  Pleafiires 
of  Reafon,  they  are  ftrangely  affeding.  The 
Luxury  of  Thought,  feems  no  left  than  that 
of  the  Valate :  The  Difcovery  of  a  great  In. 
ventton^  may  be  as  moving  as  Epicurifm. 
The  Entertainments  of  Vlato  were  as  high- 
feafon'd,  as  thofe  of  Apkius.  And  Archi- 
medes, by  his  Behaviour,  feems  to  have 
palTed  his  Time  as  pleafantly,  as  Sardana,- 
pakis.  The  Charms  of  Authority,  madcC^? 
to  aver,  that  Old  Age  was  none  of  the  moft 
undiverting  Periods  of  Life.  And  in  all 
likelihood  the  Victory  at  Pharfalia,  tranf- 
portcd  Cafar  beyond  all  the  Delights  of  the 
Jloman  Court. 

The  Senfes  fecm  not  to  be  built  ftrong 
enough  for  any  great  Force  of  Vkafure.  A' 
fudden  Excels  of  Joy  has  fometimes  prov'd 
Mortal.  'Tis  as  dangerous  as  Gun-powder, 
charge  too  high,  and  you  fplit  theBarrel. 
It  flalhes  too  hard  upon  the  tender  Organ, 
and  ftupifies  more  than  pleafes.  To  look 
upon  the  Sun  flrikes  us  blind.  Thus  a  glo- 
rious Appearance  from  the  other  World, 
has  often  over-iet  the  bell  Men.  Nature 
funk  under  the  Correfpondence,  and  was 
topM('cak  to  bear  theLufire  of  theObjed:. 

The 
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The  Body  was  not  made  to  be  Mafter  in 
this  Affair.  This  may  appear  from  Self- 
denial,  which  has  a  Mixture  of  fomcthing 
agreeable.  'Tis  a  Pleafure  to  refufe  one. 
To  arreft  an  importunate  Appetite,  to  fi- 
Jence  the  Clamour  of  a  Paffion  ;  and  repel 
an  AlTault  upon  our  V^irriie,  is  a  noble  In- 
ilance  of  Force,  a  handfbm  proof  of  Tem- 
per and  Dilcretion.  A  brave  Mind  muft  be 
entertain'd  by  furveying  its  Conquefts,  and 
bnngconfcious  of  its  Sovereignty.  And 
thus  by  frequent  ReHflance  ,  and  generous 
Thinking,  the  Forbearance  grows  an  Equi- 
valent to  Fruition.  And  that  which  at  firll: 
was  aimed  too  big  for  Oppofition,  is  at 
hfl  too  little  forNoncc.  Thefe  Satisfactions 
of  Rcflraint^are  afairProof  oixhzDiJlintiion 
of  Soul  and  Bocly.    And  that  we  are  made 

of  fomcthing  greater  than  Matter  and 
Moih>f.  For  that  Atcmes  fliould  difciplinc 
themfcivcs  at  this  rate,  check  their  own 
iigrceable  Prc  grefs,  and  clap  one  another 
under  F-Jatches  j  is  very  unconceiveable. 
J/omcs  don't  ule  to  be  fo  crofs  as  this  comes 
to.  Pleaftire ,  of  what  kind  foever,  is 
nothing  but  an  Agreement  between  the 
Olijedl:  and  die  Faculty.  ThisDefcription 
weil  applied  ,  will  give  us  the  true 
Height  of  our  felvcs,  and  tell  us  what  fize 
we  are  of.  If  little  Things  will  pleafe  us, 
\ye  rpay  conclude  we  ate  none  of  the 

bigge(t 
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biggeftPeople.Children  are  as  we'll  known 
by  their  Diverfions,  as  their  Staturc.Thcfe 
Satisfadions  which  require  Capacity  and 
Underftanding  to  relifli  them,  which  either 
filppofe  Improvement,  or  promote  it,  are 
of  the  better  fort.    On  the  other  fide  ;  To 
be  pleafed  with  Gawdinefs  in  Habit,  with 
Gingles  arid  Falfe  Ornament  in  Difcourfe, 
with  Antick  Motions  and  Poftures,  is  a  figa 
that  the  Inchnations  are  Trifling,  and  the 
Judgment  vulgar  and  unpolifti'd.  There 
(houid  be  fbmewhat  of  Greatnefs  and  Pro- 
portion, and  Curiofity  in  Things,  to  jufti- 
fie  our  Appetite.    To  be  gain'd  by  every 
little  pretending  Entertainment,  does  but 
fliew  our  Meannefs. 

'Tis  (bmewhat  furprizing  to  obferve 
how  eafily  we  are  (braetimes  engag'd,  and 
one  would  think,  when  we  were  leaft  in 
Humour.    For  the  purpofe.  Here's  a  Maa 
that  has  lately  buried  his  only  Son,  and  is 
embarrafs'd  with  Debts  and  Difputes  in  his 
Fortune  ;  Hosv  comes  it  about  that  he  is  To 
airy  and  unconcern'd  on  the  fudden  ?  No 
longer  ago  than  this  Morning,  he  was  ex- 
treamly  fenfible  of  his  Misfortune ;  what 
has  made  him  forget  it  in  fo  fliort  a  time  ? 
Why  nothing,  but  he  is  juft  chop'd  in  with 
a  Pack  of  Dogs,  who  are  Hunting  down  a 
Hare,  and  all  Opening  upon  the  f^iew.  The 
Man  needs  no  more  to  change  |iis  Paflions. 

This 
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This  Noife  has  drovvn'd  all  his  Grief;  He  is 
Cured  and  made  Happy  Extempore.  And 
if  it  would  laft,  'twas  fomething  ;  But  aJasy 
'tis  quickly  over.    'Tis  a  Happineft  with- 
out a  Fund  :  'Tis  no  more  than  a  little 
mantling      the  Spirits  upon  ftirring  :  A 
Childilli  Exultation  at  the  Harmony  of  a 
Rattle.    It  proceeds  not  from  any  thing 
rich  or  folid  in  Nature :  'Tis  meer  Levity  of 
Mind,  which  fnatches  him  a  little  from  his 
Mifery.  The  Caufe  of  the  Intermiflion  is 
uncreditable.  The  Entertainment  is  not  big 
enough  for  the  Occafion.    '"Tis  true,  the 
trouble  is  remov'd,  and  fo  far  the  Point  is 
gain'd.  But  then  the  Sati$fa(5tion  is  fb  Fan- 
taftick  and  Feverifli,  that  the  Cure  it  felf 
is  an  ill  Symptom,  and  almoft  worfe  than 
the  Difeafe.    Upon  the  whole,  I  think,  we 
ought  to  be  concerned,  that  fiich  Trifles 
can  provoke  our  Appetite:  And  that  we 
may  be  tofs'd  from  one  State  to  another, 
by  fo  weak  a  Motion.  The  truth  is,  as  we 
manage  the  Matter,  our  Diverfions  are  of^ 
tentiraes    more   uncreditable  than  our 
Troubles.    However,  fince  Health  is  kept 
upj  and  Melancholly  difcharg  d  by  thefe 
Amufements,they  may  be  tolerable  enough 
within  a  Rule.    But  to  purfue  them  with 
Application,  to  make  them  our  Profeffion, 
and  boaft  of  our  Skill  in  theft  little  Myfte- 
ries,  is  the  way  to  be  ufelefs  and  ridiculous/ 
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The  Being  of  Pkafure,  as  things  ftand  at 
prefenr,  is  very  Precarious.  Not  to  men- 
tion any  other  Inconvenience,  it  Jies  terri- 
bly expofed  to  the  Incurfions  of  Pain.  And 
when  thefe  two  Parties  happen  to  meet^ 
the  Enemy  always  gets  the  better.  Paint 
is  a  flrange  domineering  Verception.  It  for- 
ces us  into  an  Acknowledgment  of  its  Supe- 
riority :  It  keeps  off  Satisfadions  when  we 
have  them  not,  and  deftroys  them  when 
we  have  them.  The  Prick  of  a  Pin,  is 
enough  to  make  an  Empire  infipid  for  the 
time.  The  End  of  Vleafure  is  to  fupport  the 
Offices  of  Life  ;  to  relieve  the  Fatigues  of 
Bufmefs  ;  to  reward  a  Regular  Adion  , 
and  encourage  the  Continuance.  None 
are  allow'd  this  Privilege,  but  fuch  as  keep 
within  the  Order  of  Nature.  'Tistrue,  it 
becomes  the  Greatnefs  of  theDeity,to  work 
by  the  mod  comprehenfive  ,  unvariable 
Methods  ;  and  therefore  Satisfa(5tion  is  ty- 
ed  to  certain  General  Laws,  which  it  is  in 
the  liberty  of  Man  to  abu,(e.  And  when 
this  happens,  the  Force  of  the  firft  Decree 
is  notfuipended.  God  does  not  think  fit  to 
alter  the  Courft  of  Nature,  and  break 
through  a  Chain  of  Caufes,  to  punifli  every 
Mifmanagement.  The  Senfes  turn  upon 
Capacity  and  Proportion,  not  upon  Juftice 
and  Property.  For  Inflance ,  He  that 
fteals  a  Dinner,  may  tafte  it  as  well,  as  if 

it 
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it  had  been  his  own.  If  things  were  other- 
wife.  Virtue  would  have  no  Tryal.  But 
let  every  one  take  heed,  not  to  make  bold 
with  the  Divine  Eflablifliment,  nor  riot  in 
the  Liberalities  of  Providence.  All  Excef- 
(es  and  Mifapplications  are  Ufurpations  of 
Plcaliire,  and  muftexpedan  after  Reckon- 
ing. A  Man  will  be  fure  to  pay  for  them  in 
Repentance,  or  fomcthing  worfe. 
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